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TV 

doesn’t  look 
any  better 
when  youYe  paid 
to  watch  it. 
AskTV critic 
Dean  Gysel. 


Dean  Gysel  never  watched  TV  until  we 
bought  him  his  first  set  last  May. 

Now,  as  our  TV  critic,  he  watches 
constantly. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  he  has  to  like  it. 
Gysel  reviews  TV  with  a  discerning 
eye.  And  he  calls  the  shows  as  he  sees 
them.  Praising  the  good.  Protesting 
the  bad. 

Readers  appreciate  Gysel's  witty, 
yet  informative,  commentary.  It  helps 
them  be  more  selective  in  their  viewing. 
And  gives  them  more  time  for  other 
activities. 

Gysel  is  contributing  to  this 
newspaper's  campaign  to  keep  its 
readers  from  being  Conversation 
Dropouts.  With  his  help,  they  can 
converse  intelligently  about  TV  without 
having  to  watch  it. 

In  fact,  some  people  would  rather 
tune  in  Dean  Gysel's  daily  column 
than  turn  on  their  TV. 

Not  a  bad  recommendation  for  a 
Perceptive  Young  Critic  who  didn't  have 
a  tuning  knob  to  his  name  a  year  ago. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


This  is 
HemisFair 
1968 
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this  is  the  newspaper 
San  Antonio  reads 


HemisFair  1968  is  part  of  the  exciting  growth 
taking  place  in  San  Antonio.  Already  America’s 
15th  largest  city,  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County 
will  be  nearing  a  million  people  when  this  exposi¬ 
tion  opens  in  April  1968.  The  first  major  inter¬ 
national  exposition  ever  held  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  United  States,  HemisFair  will  attract 
more  than  7  million  visitors  and  add  200  million 


dollars  to  the  economy  of  the  historic  Alamo  city. 

HemisFair  isn’t  all  that’s  making  San  Antonio 
grow.  A  new  100  million  dollar  plus  medical 
complex  is  underway,  and  the  action  of  a 
major  city  is  everywhere. 

Only  one  newspaper  is  growing  with  Texas’ 
third  largest  city.  That  newspaper  is  The  Light. 


’’‘THE  LIGHT  ALONE  IS  DELIVERED  TO  7  OUT  OF  10  SAN  ANTONIO 
HOMES  WHILE  BOTH  OTHER  PAPERS  COMBINED 
ARE  DELIVERED  TO  LESS  THAN  HALF* 


Fair  of  The  Americas  Being  Built  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


‘Newspaper  Reading  Homes — Survey 
Conducted  by  Western  Union,  1966 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  PUBLISHER’S  STATEMENT  SEPT.  30,  1966 

116,011  DAILY  108,275  SATURDAY  139,100  SUNDAY 


I 
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Only  Nine  Months  Old . . . 
and  Already  a  Decorated  Veteran! 


TODAY'S  Women's  Pages  awarded  1st  place 
J.C.  Penney  —  University  of  Missouri  Awarjds 
Class  II  —  25,000  to  100,000  circulation.  Award 
based  upon  "Quality  of  coverage  .  .  .  quality  of 
writing  .  .  .  headlining  and  illustration  .  .  .  ori¬ 
ginality  ,  .  .  and  typographical  display." 

Additional  citations  since  TODAY 
was  established  last  March  21 : 

Florida  Magazine  Association.  1  st  Place 
for  General  Excellence  —  TODAY'S  Sunrise 
Magazine.  August  13,  1966. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Eastern  Conference  11 -states.  1st 
Place  Award  for  best  editorial  full  color 
reproduction.  August  9,  1966. 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind.  National 
Journalism  Award  to  "Newspapering's 
brightest  star  of  the  year,"  April  29,  1 966. 
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TODAY 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 
A  Member  of  the  Prize-W inning  (iannett  Group 
Story  and  Kelly-Smith  —  Notional  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Our  Photographers 
Have  Two  Orders 


When  a  writing  man  tells  one  of  our 
photographers  how  to  take  a  picture, 
the  photographers  has  two  orders: 

(1)  take  it  the  way  the  reporter  says, 
and  (2)  then  take  another  picture  the 
way  the  photographer  see  it,  and 
submit  both  to  the  desk. 

Naturally,  our  editors  get  some 
imaginative  pictures  and  our 
photographers  win  a  lot  of  prizes. 
Above:  a  picture  of  a  “French  crane” 
operating  atop  20  stories  of  a  high-rise 
apartment  not  far  from  our  plant. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening  231,987 . . .  Sunday  169,230 


^eDirgiman-yilot  J 


Ledger- Star 

Morfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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JANUARY 

15-17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  Norti' 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annu;^ 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

19 — Wyoming  Associated  Press-Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Pojtj, 
Cheyenne.  J 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill.  N.Cp 
19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institutsf 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  University  | 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21 — Texas  Press  Assoclatior.  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hot»l| 
San  Antonio.  ; 

20- 21 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque.  > 

21- 24 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sherman  Houst* 

Chicago.  f 

22 -  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri,  Ramada  Inn,  Jeffersc  ’ 

City.  j 

22-Fob.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarlanr 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Pan 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  New 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheratof 
Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4 — Louisiana  Press  Association  News  and  Photography  Clinic,  Ramadi 
Inn.  Alexandria. 

3-4 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columblj 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Ss’ 

Francisco. 

4- 5 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Capital  Cabanjj 

Columbia. 

5- 17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia  Unit 

varsity.  New  York  City.  i 

5.8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertising' 
Government  Relations.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  p 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hots' 
Columbus. 

1 0- 1 1 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany.  . 

14- 15 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany! 

{  17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoclatior.' 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III.  ^ 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hot*s 
La  Salle.  Chicago,  III.  I 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotej 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

22- 25 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Assoclat'c 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georqi 

I  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotr 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23- 25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adv»' 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Par. 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

24 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference’ 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

26-March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executiv!  ‘ 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation],  Columbia  University,  Ne» 
York  City.  ^ 

MARCH  I 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina*.  J«t‘ 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3.5 — N-^rfhwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Plclc-Nlcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolii 

6- 8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Associatic' 

Be'levue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Vc*I.  100,  N<».  January  I  I.  I9r»7,  Editor  &  Puhlishor  The  Ktiurth  Estate  • 
piihl'shpd  «»vorv  Saturday  hv  E<l’t»>r  &  Puollshor  Co.  Editorial  and  Ikusine^ 
ofliros  at  srj)  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  “Edpub.  NV 
Y'ork.”  (Publication  oHices  114  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. I  Se 
Olid  rla.Ks  p<istajf<*  paid  at  East  ,Si roudsbur);.  Pa.  Titles  patenteil  an«l  Iteuislerr 
and  contents  copyrighted  ^  1067  by  E^litor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rii^h’ 
re.servcd.  Annual  subscriidion  SO.rd.'  in  United  States  anti  {Kis.scnalons,  anri  ' 
Caiia<l;i.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterlim?  may  lie  made  to  YUWU' 
&  r^ublisher,  "External  Acc)unt."  Chemical  Hank  New  York  Trust  ('oinpan; 
Moor^atc,  London.  E.  C.  2.  Enufland. 

Postmaster:  if  umlelivereil.  please  send  form  3ri79  to  Editor  &  Publisher  €<■ 
Inc.,  H.jO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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WHAT  MMIES  A  NEINSim  GREffP 


At  the  typewriter  is  Bradley  L.  Mori- 
son,  who  joined  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  47  years  ago  and  has  been 
sagely  observing  the  progress  of  city 
and  newspaper  ever  since. 

He’s  written  a  book,  Sunlight  On 
Your  Doorstep  —  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  First  Hundred  Years,  with 
an  ebullient  foreword  by  Vice-Presi- 
ient  Humphrey.  Morison  describes 
me  newspaper’s  precarious  beginning 
in  1867,  when  Minneapolis  was  not 
much  more  than  a  primitive  outpost 
of  7,000  persons. 

The  city  grew  quickly  and  so  did 
the  newspaper— in  circulation,  and  in 
stature  and  scope  of  news  coverage. 


The  Tribune’s  editorial  viewpoint 
broadened,  too,  embracing  agricultural 
reforms,  industrial  progress,  world 
affairs  and  civil  liberties. 

Today  Minneapolis  is  a  proud,  pro¬ 
gressive  city.  (That’s  Nicollet  Avenue 
—an  Upper  Midwest  version  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  State  Street— being  ripped  up 
and  replaced  with  a  handsome  mall.) 
And,  according  to  Time  magazine 
and  a  Saturday  Review  survey,  the 
Tribune  is  now  among  America’s  10 
best  newspapers. 

A  few  months  ago  Morison  retired, 
knowing  that  his  newspaper  had 
earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
readers  throughout  the  Upper  Mid¬ 


illinneapoUfii  tlDribune 


west— Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  western  Wisconsin— good  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star  continue  to 
be  the  most  influential  medium  in  our 
nation’s  15th  market. 

Sunlight  On  Your  Door- 

Dstep  —  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  First  Hundred 
Years,  published  by 
Ross  &  Haines,  Inc.,  413 
S.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis 
55415;  cloth  $3.95; 
paperback  $1.75.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  145  pages; 
90  pictures. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


JOHN  COWLBS.  President 


670.000  SUNDAY  «  620.000  COMBINED  DAILY 


Are  you  up  to  date 
on  trading  stamps 
and  prices? 

HYPOTHESIS:  If  trading  stamps  lead 
to  higher  food  prices,  then  wouldn’t 
prices  be  higher  where  stamps  are 
given  and  lower  where  they  are  not  given? 


Only  one  way  to  settle  that  one.  Go  out  and 
check  prices. 

A  fellow  named  Verne  A.  Bunn  did  just  that  in 
1965.  He  was  a  research  analyst  at  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a 
former  professor  at  the  University  of  Wichita. 

He  used  an  ideal  laboratory:  The  Kansas - 
Missouri  area.  Trading  stamps  are  used  freely 
in  Missouri,  but  not  in  Kansas,  the  only  state 
that  prohibits  stamps. 

He  checked  prices  in  non -stamp  stores  in 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Then  he 
compared  them  to  prices  in  the  same  chains’ 
stores  across  the  state  line  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  stamps  are  freely  used. 

CONCLUSION:  Food  prices  in  stamp  giving 
stores  in  Missouri  were  actually  a  tiny  bit  lower 
than  prices  charged  by  stores  in  the  very  same 
chains  on  the  non -stamp  side  of  the  border. 

This  didn’t  surprise  Mr.  Bunn  very  much. 
He  had  made  similar  studies  four  times  in  the 
past,  beginning  in  1960.  Got  the  same  results 
each  time. 

And  that  pretty  well  agrees  with  other  stud¬ 
ies  going  back  nearly  a  decade  that  also  fail  to 
establish  that  trading  stamps  do,  in  some  sys¬ 
tematic  way,  lead  to  higher  prices  for  food, 
drugs,  gasoline  or  anything  else. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 
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ARREN  K.  AGEE,  director,  William  Allen  White  Fouiida 
tion,  and  dean,  William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism,  Uni 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  writes:  “I  got  an  extra  kick  on 
I  of  your  item  quoting  Ken  Mink  of  the  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Eir 
I  ginia-Tennessean  as  having  received  a  letter  addressed  to  ‘ML^i 
Virginia  Tennessean.’  The  same  mail  which  brought  my  <  op 
of  E&P  also  contained  a  letter  addressed  to  ‘Dean  William  Alle 
White.’  It’s  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  and,  of  course,  is  highl| 
flattering,  for  William  Allen  White’s  Emporia  Gazette  was  onl 
of  the  country’s  foremost  ‘schools  of  journalism’  of  all  timt 
\X^ite  died  in  1944,  but  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation  Li 
planning  several  major  events  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversar 
of  his  birth  in  1968.” 


I  The  Times  Is  of  the  Essence 

Harrison  Salisbury 

I  Opened  lots  of  eyes, 

I  And  maybe  won  another 

!  Big  Pulitzer  Prize. 

!  —Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison 

— Assistant  Editor  Earl  G.  Lass,  The  Rotarian,  Evanston,  IL 
writes:  “Add  one  item  to  Harold  Winerip’s  ‘Happy  1967,’  i 
which  he  lists  events  that  ‘will  transpire  during  the  next  36 1 
days’:  'The  word  ‘transpire’  will  be  used  by  tv  newscasters,  new 
papers  and  magazines  10,785,362  times  during  the  year,  ai|| 
10,785,360  of  the  usages  will  be  incorrect.  This,  of  course,  does[j| 
include  Mr.  Winerip’s  misuse  of  the  word,  which  occurred  :«* 
1966.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Winerip  for  his  witty  contribution.  Son 
‘  to  be  cranky.”  ....  France’s  champagne  and  cognac  produce 
hit  the  publicity  jackpot  (via  ELdward  Gottlief  &  Associates  Lto 
pr  firm)  as  a  result  of  a  Hangover  Clinic  sponsored  on  Nr 
Year’s  Day  by  the  Physicians  Wine  Appreciation  Society  i 
New  York.  The  “elixir  of  the  day,”  in  order  to  compensate  fi 
the  strain  of  New  Year’s  Eve  merrymaking,  was  champag; 
and  cognac  from  France,  according  to  a  proclamation  issued 
the  president  of  the  society.  Newspaper  and  tv  reporters  we4 
on  hand  to  record  the  festivities  and  report  the  clinic  in  progrei 
The  AP  and  UPI  carried  the  Hangover  Clinic  news  across  li 
(  country.  For  doctors  who  abstained  there  were  packets  of  Ba\i 
Aspirin. 

— ^The  nation’s  best  amateur  male  cooks  from  a  field  of  408,' 
who  entered  the  1967  Men’s  National  Cooking  Champions! 
have  been  chosen  by  a  panel  of  leading  women  food  authoriti 
Bright  W.  Padgitt,  reporter,  Asheville  Citizen  and  Times,  « 

,  over  the  3,400  men  who  entered  from  North  Carolina.  Thoi 
E.  Fogerty  Sr.,  a  typographical  worker  for  the  St.  Louis  Pt 
j  Dispatch  for  27  years,  was  Missouri  winner  and  Oliver  C.  Duffi 
a  printer  with  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washi 
ton,  was  Maryland  winner.  A  runner-up  in  Maine  was  Robert 
Drew,  Bangor  News  education  editor,  and  a  runner-up  in  Mai 
chusetts:  Albert  J.  .Stoeckel,  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  cir 
lation  manager.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  men  who  entered 
married;  you  may  be  sure  their  wives  applaud  their  culii 
talents.  ...  In  a  story  by  Robert  T.  Stock,  Cleveland  Plain  Des 
I  about  author  William  Manchester  the  copy  desk  changed  e> 
reference  to  “Portrait  of  a  President,”  title  of  his  earlier  b* 
to  “The  Death  of  a  President,”  title  of  his  forthcoming  coal 
versial  book.  The  city  desk  let  him  write  a  feature  story  pok 
fun  at  the  copy  desk  as  a  “Reporter’s  Revenge.”  Excerpt:  “C 
editors  are  responsible  for  making  sure  that  the  The’  in  ft 
of  Plain  Dealer  is  capitalized  and  that  the  ‘the’  in  front  of  P 
I  is  not.  Copy  editors  at  the  Press  have  similar  instructions, 

I  reversed.  One  of  my  colleagues,  a  police  reporter,  calls  the  e 
desk  ’Boot  Hill.’  It  is  the  sort  of  place  where,  if  you  woil 
I  there  long  enough  you  would  want  to  sail  across  the  Atls 
I  by  yourself.” 
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METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ADDlflON 
TO  DELIVlilNG  tOTAL  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
15-COUNTY  MARKET  AREA  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

NOW  OFFER  COMPLETE  COLOR 
SPECTACOLOR 
^  HI-FI 
R*0»P» 

IN  THE  DAILY  EDITIONS,  MORNING  &  EVENING 

ROTO 

yR.O.P. 

4  PREPRINTED  INSERTS 

IN  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY 
HERALD-AMERICAN— POST-STANDARD 

*AMBRICA'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 


IHE  SYRACUSI  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD.  JOURNAL  POST-STANDARD 

EVENING  MORNING 

^COMBINED  *233,5 16 

tunoK/kur  umistmei  tr  Moiomi,  mtMucmrr.  ik. 


^ERALD-AMERICAN- 
POST-STANDARD 
*  SuftlAY  *2,49^611 


editorial 

Invasion  of  Privacy 

f  I^HK  dec  ision  oi  ihc  I'nited  States  Supreme  Cloiirt  this  week,  in  tlie 
Life  Magazine  case  will  serve  as  a  landmark  in  the  ever-increasing 
numiK'r  ol  in\asic)n-ol-)jri\acy  cases.  The  court  tided  that  an  incli- 
vidual’s  right  ol  |)ri\acy  does  not  entitle  him  to  damages  lor  reports 
containing  false  inlormalion  or  impressions  unless  there  is  proof  that 
the  errors  were  puhlished  knowingly  or  recklessly.  I'lie  live-to-lom 
decision  written  by  justice  Brennan  stated: 

“  I  he  guarantees  for  speech  and  press  are  not  the  preserve  of  political 
exjnession  or  comment  ujx>n  public  alfairs,  essential  as  those  are  to 
healthy  government.  One  need  only  to  pick  up  any  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  to  comprehend  the  vast  range  of  pultlished  matter  which  exposes 
persons  to  public  view,  both  private  citizens  and  pul)lic  olhcials.  Ex¬ 
posure  of  the  self  to  others  in  varying  degrees  is  a  concomitant  of  life 
in  a  civilized  community.  The  risk  of  this  ex|)osure  is  an  essential  in¬ 
cident  of  life  in  a  society  which  places  a  primary  value  on  freedom  of 
spteech  and  of  press.  .  , 

“Freedom  of  discussion,  if  it  would  fullill  its  historic  function  in 
this  nation,  must  embrace  all  issues  al)out  which  inlormation  is  needed 
or  appropriate  to  enable  the  members  of  .scKiety  to  cope  with  the 
exigencit^s  of  their  period.” 

The  court  noted  clearly  that  the  constittitional  guarantees  that 
protect  the  press  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  country  and 
not  just  for  the  press. 

Ad  Bureau  Campaign 

full  page  advertising  campaign  tlesigned  by  the  Bureau  of 
.\dvertising  to  run  in  memlier  newspapers  and  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  best  national  advertising  medium  is  excellent. 
It  is  in  line  with  stiggestions  made  by  E&P  that  newspapers  should  use 
their  own  pages  in  a  consistent  campaign  to  sell  themselves  and  we  urge 
all  newspaj)ers  to  participate. 

Re|)orts  from  the  Bureau  of  the  number  of  newspapers,  particularly 
those  in  the  important  advertising  centers,  that  will  cooperate  is 
encouraging.  The  .S55  cost  of  1.S  mats,  the  initial  series,  is  small  and 
the  rewards  for  the  newspaper  btisiness  can  be  tremendotts  if.  .  .  . 

If  the  newspapers  will  run  them  without  fail  in  consecutive  weeks 
iK'ginniilg  Feb.  8,  just  as  if  it  were  a  campaign  paid  for  by  an  advertiser. 

If  they  will  not  run  them  only  in  the  hist  edition  and  ]nill  them  from 
later  editions  to  accommiHlate  paid  space. 

If  they  will  tiot  use  them  as  fillers. 

In  order  to  be  effective  this  campaign  should  have  continuity  in  the 
full  run.  If  newspapers  won’t  commit  themselves  to  this  extent  they 
might  as  well  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Hanoi  Correspondence 

'TT  ANoi  may  or  may  not  have  opened  the  gates  oHuially  to  visits  by 
U.S.  newspa|KMinen.  The  first  to  go  there  in  recent  years  is  just 
returning  home,  .\ttempts  to  discredit  him,  Harrison  .Salisbury  of 
the  Seu'  York  Times,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  hand-pic  keel  by 
the  Communists  to  get  out  a  flow  of  Communist  propaganda,  are  an 
insult  to  .American  reporters  everywhere.  These  men  are  aware  of 
traps  behind  enemy  lines,  they  hace  no  illusions  about  the  clifHculties 
of  their  assignment,  they  are  trying  to  report  the  “other  side”  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 
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established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdor 
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March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Ass't  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Manage 

Georqe  Will. 

Circulation  Director,  Georqe  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  John$or| 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian  .Jean  Greenwald. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  YofI 
N.  Y.  10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TWX  21!: 
867.  739. 

Comptroller,  William  J.  Teresky. 
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Chicago:  Gerald  B  Healey,  Midwest  Editor 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  G  arit  Biddle,  Advortlsiiie| 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Avt. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782  4898. 

Washington:  Luther  A.  H  iston,  Corro5pondeii*| 
1295  National  Press  BiiUdinq  Washinqto' 
D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202  628  8365. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Paclf: 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc 
Advertising  Representative:  85  Post  St.  9410* 
Phone:  415-421-7950. 
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Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  A: 
vertising  Representative  1830  West  8  S' 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346. 


London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  Jvphotoc 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchinqton  Kent,  Englancf 
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SKETCHES  IN  COURT 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  statements 
to  appear  in  E&P  for  many  a  year  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  article  (Dec.  17)  on  the  Cop- 
polino  case.  It  explained  that  some  observ¬ 
ers  .said  they  wouldn’t  mind  seeing  the 
rules  restricting  press  coverage  laid  down 
by  Judge  Elvin  R.  Simmill  adopted  in  all 
trials  having  as  much  press  interest  as  this. 

To  me  the  judge’s  order  not  to  make 
sketches  in  court  or  to  print  news  about 
what  happened  in  open  court  while  the 
jury  was  out  are  drastic  and  devastating 
curtailments  on  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

To  accede  to  it  as  a  national  pattern  is 
to  have  lost  a  major  battle  in  the  bench- 
bar-press  fight  over  free  press  and  fair 
trial. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  newspapers 
which  agreed  to  comply  with  the  order 
because  any  paper  disobeying  the  rule 
would  ultimately  be  put  to  the  burdensome 
expense  of  carrying  the  issue  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Simmill’s  rulings  follow  earlier 
ones  put  into  effect  by  Judge  Talty  of  the 
second  Sheppard  case. 

As  chairman  of  The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editor’s  As.sociation’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee.  I’ve  written 
both  Judge  Simmill  and  Judge  Talty  ask¬ 
ing  what  possible  harm  could  be  done  to 
a  defendant  by  a  newspaper  printing 
sketches  when  such  sketches  would  not 
be  seen  by  the  locked-up  jury. 

Vi  hat  next  y  No  note-taking  ;' 

The  two  judges  have  also  been  asked 
to  explain  the  authority  and  justification 
for  a  ruling  barring  the  news  media  from 
publishing  what  happens  in  open  court 
in  a  case  where  the  jury  is  sequestered. 

To  refrain  from  printing  matters  dis- 
cus>ed  while  a  jury  is  out  is  being  agreed 
to  by  many  jiapers  which  have  codes  of 
voluntary  restraint  in  their  states.  To  do  .so 
voluntarily  is  one  thing;  to  abstain  under 
a  threat  of  contempt  of  court  is  another. 

In  my  e.stimation.  the  press  in  this  in¬ 
stance  has  lost  more  ground  in  its  endless 
IlllllllllllllUillllllllllUlllllllli 
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fight  to  protect  the  people’s  right  to  know 
what's  happening  in  their  courts  than  any¬ 
thing  that's  happened  in  decades. 

The  press  continues  to  be  indebted  to 
KDITOK  &  PI  BI.ISHKR  for  keeping  it  advised 
of  the  growing  list  of  encroachments  on 
our  ability  to  function  openly  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  and  for  the  vigorous  edi¬ 
torials  on  behalf  of  a  free  press. 

Hi;  Blonk 

Wenatchee.  Wash. 

(The  writer,  who  is  managing  editor  of 
the  U  enatchee  Daily  If  'orld,  is  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Dress  Managing  Editors 
Assoeiation. ) 

*  *  * 

GUIDELINES 

I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
Jabbo  (Jordon  of  Melbourne.  Florida,  who 
wrote  ‘"Time  to  Kick”  (Dec.  17)  fancies 
himself  as  a  wit.  There  can  be  no  other 
explanation  for  his  attempt  to  equate  a 
Bowl  (Jame.  which  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  is  an  athletic  contest  between 
twi)  poorly  paid  cidlege  football  teams, 
with  the  trial  of  either  a  civil  or  criminal 
ca.se  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  (Jordon's  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  (Jiiidelines  laid  down  by  the 
Ignited  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case  and  the  (Jiiidelines  adopted  by 
publishers,  press,  radio  and  broadcasters 
associations  as  well  as  by  bar  associations 
to  control  pre-trial  and  trial  publicity  and 
his  fanciful  guidelines  designed  to  control 
the  statements  of  football  coaches  is  silly. 
It  is  true  that  the  outcome  of  the  Bowl 
Came  will  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  losing  team,  but  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  loss  will  not  be  as  fatal  as 
will  be  the  loss  of  life  or  liberty  by  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  who  is  denied 
a  fair  trial. 

Then.  too.  football  as  we  know  it  is  a 
sport  that  has  not  been  played  in  the  col¬ 
leges  for  as  long  as  a  century,  while  the 
system  of  legal  fact  finding  has  been  de 
veloping  through  countless  centuries,  and. 
as  .Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  said  to  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  .Association  in  19.31 
about  the  law, 

“The  tradition,  the  ennobling  tradition 
though  it  be  myth  as  well  as  verity,  that 
surrounds  as  with  an  aura  the  profession 
of  the  law,  is  the  bond  between  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  one  of  the  great  concerns  of 
man.  the  cause  of  Justice  upon  earth". 

The  members  of  the  legal  jirofession 
share  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  concern  for 
“the  cause  of  .Instice  upon  earth".  It  is 
that  concern  that  moves  bench  and  bar 
to  protect  the  lowliest  members  of  our  so- 
cietv  in  their  right  to  a  fair  trial  free  to 
prejudicial  publicity. 

Dan  H.  McCi/Lloi  Gfi 

Toledo.  Ohio 

(The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Fair 
Trial-Free  Press  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  Fair  Trial-Free  Press  Committee  of  the 
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THE  J-SCHOOL  CROP 

May  I  add  just  a  few  words  to  Richard 
W.  Hainey’s  comments  (Dec.  31)  on  why 
graduates  aren’t  going  into  journalism? 
One  of  the  many  reasons,  according  to 
Jack  Limpert,  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  Sunpapers  (Quill,  December  1966) 
is  “The  publishers.” 

Just  this  week,  one  of  our  most  gifted 
students,  a  professional  news  photographer, 
who  has  won  numerous  awards  for  his 
photography  over  the  past  five  years,  was 
in  the  J-Department  office  to  sign  up  for 
his  last  course.  Is  he  working  at  his  profes¬ 
sion,  taking  his  outstanding  and  imagina¬ 
tive  photos,  as  he  should  be? 

Don't  be  ridiculous. 

Instead  of  getting  $119  a  week  as  a 
photograjiher.  he’s  making  almost  twice 
that  much  pounding  nails  as  a  carpenter. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  What  can  I  add  to 
the  answer  the  ME  gives:  The  publishers? 

William  White 

Professor  of  Journalism. 

Wayne  State  University, 

Detroit.  Michigan. 


Toledo  Bar  Association.) 
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Short  Takes 

Boilermakers  descended  from  the  hills 
today,  ending  their  wee-end  vigil. — Chi- 
eufjo  (111.)  Tribune. 

• 

The  pact  will  help  the  Philippine.s 
jiolice  smuggling  of  imports. — Women's 
Wear  Daily. 

• 

Five  young  mariners  valiantly  clung 
to  a  battered  luxury  yawl  to  keep  it  from 
singing. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

• 

Alumni  and  friends  fathered  on  the 
Lake  Street  Campus.  —  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beaeon-Xews. 


Former  Fertile  Man  In  Officer  School. 
— Graml  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 
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Do  Not 
Fold, 
Spindle, 

Mutilate 

Russell  Baker,  as  any  reader  of  his 
“Observer”  column  in  The  New  York 
I  Times  can  tell  you,  is  no  friend  of 
!  “progress.”  A  favorite  target  of 
Baker’s  satirical  shafts  are  the  shad¬ 
owy  forces  that  are  turning  happy 
human  chaos  into  joyless  automated 
order. 

i  As  in  any  war,  the  enemy  some¬ 
times  lets  fly  at  Baker  in  return.  It 
'  fetched  him  a  stinging  one  the  other 
day  when  he  foolhardily  attempted 
to  bypass  the  mechanized  system  ex¬ 
isting  right  in  his  owm  camp.  The  New 
York  Times. 

From  wherever  in  the  country  his 
work  takes  him. Baker  generally  tele¬ 
phones  his  copy  straight  to  a  record¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  New  York  office. 
A  matter  of  dialing  10  digits,  then 
dictating. 

I  But  finding  himself  in  New  York. 
I  he  decided  to  deliver  the  column  to 
the  office  in  person. 

He  w’ent  to  the  third  floor  news¬ 
room.  No  one  there  could  tell  him  the 
jDerson  to  leave  the  copy  with.  Un¬ 
daunted.  he  proceeded  to  the  10th 
I  floor  editorial  offices.  There  he  found 
I  the  receptionist’s  cubicle  dark,  and 
no  human  present  who  would  accept 
his  copy. 

With  no  other  course  left,  Baker 
capitulated.  He  strolled  next  door  to 
Sardi’s  and  telephoned  his  column  in 
the  usual  way  to  that  machine  in  the 
recording  room. 


Most  people,  we  hope,  know  that 
New  York  City  is  the  hub  of  the  great¬ 
est  consumer  market  in  the  world. 

Sales  Management  reports  that  the 
17 -county  New  York  area  generated 
almost  $25,000,000,000  in  retail  sales 
in  1965.  More  than  the  next  two  mar¬ 
ket  centers.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
combined. 

But  what  may  not  be  as  widely 
recognized  is  that  New  York  and  en¬ 
virons  is  the  greatest  center  of  manu¬ 
facturing  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  just -published  1963  Census  of 
Manufactures,  released  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  shows  that 
50,000  plants  in  the  28-county  New 
York  area  add  $23,000,000,000  value 
to  manufactured  goods  in  a  year. 
That’s  $5,800,000,000  more  than 
plants  in  the  entire  state  of  California. 

New  York  packs  more  meat  than 
Chicago.  Makes  more  furniture  than 
Grand  Rapids,  more  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  than  Texas.  Missouri  and  Dela¬ 
ware  together.  It  processes  more  oil 
than  Oklahoma.  Fabricates  more 
metal  products  than  Pittsburgh. 
Manufactures  more  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  than  six  leading  states  com¬ 
bined. 

And  total  manufacturing  in  New 
York  has  grown  $5,000,000,000  in  five 
years. 


:  The  New  York  Times  publishes 

I  more  travel  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper.  And  more  than  all 
national  magazines  combined. 

This  record  is  built  on  getting  re- 
;  suits,  as  our  advertisers  keep  telling 
I  us.  Just  the  other  day.  Paul  Bur- 
i  roughs,  advertising  manager  of  Air 
France,  wrote  of  the  “outstanding 
job”  The  Times  had  turned  in; 

“The  coupon  response  alone  from 
the  Sunday  Travel  Section  is  larger 
than  we  get  from  any  other  medium 
in  which  we  advertise.  Furthermore, 
I  a  recent  survey  conducted  at  Orly 
Airport  in  Paris  with  our  passengers 
indicates  that,  regardless  of  city  of 
I  origin,  the  name  of  The  New  York 
Times  is  more  often  mentioned.” 

!  So  we  should  have  been  prepared 
when  we  ran  our  own  advertisement 
in  The  Times  for  “An  International 
‘Where  to  Dine’  Guide.”  compiled 
from  the  restaurant  advertisers  in 
The  New  York  Times  International 
j  Edition.  About  500  of  these  booklets 
!  had  been  left  over  from  an  Interna- 
;  tional  Edition  promotion. 

I  The  small-sj)ace  (95  lines  by  two 
columns)  advertisement  ran  on  the 
I  Saturday  of  the  Fourth  of  J  uly  week  - 
I  end.  perhaps  not  the  strongest  issue 
I  of  the  year  for  eliciting  response, 
j  Requests  on  the  first  mail  delivery 
day  ate  up  all  500.  Three  weeks  later 
requests  were  still  arriving,  finally 
totaling  1,700,  or  three  times  as  many 
as  provided  for. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  sentenced  to  write 
“travel  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  gets  results”  1,700  times. 


Trends  of 
The  Times 
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Mr.  Moore 
knows... 


REWSPUPiRS  SELL! 


Ralph  Mart 
knows... 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Corporation  Chiefs  Testify 
To  Newspapers’  Sales  Power 


every  Canadian  publisher,”  he 
said.  Most  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tives  now  available  invest  heavy 
sums  of  advertising  in  Canadian 
newspapers. 

Lipscomb  said  the  campaign 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  board  of  directors  who 
account  for  35%  of  total  news- 
.  .  -  -  paper  circulation,  and  also  by 

national  advertising  medi-  dent,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  publishers  in  the  important  ad- 
off  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  Company. 

boards  this  Ralph  Hart,  president,  Heub- 

lein  Inc.  /f  - 

G.  E.  Keck,  president.  United  ^  '  •* 

Airlines.  ^ 

R.  J.  Keith,  president.  The 
publisher-supported  Bureau  has  Pillsbury  Company.  i 

produced  for  the  newspaper  Don  Kendall,  president  and  '  ^ 


600  Dailies  Expected  to  Run 
Full  Pages  Prepared  by  Bureau 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

An  advertising  campaign  that  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
promotes  newspapers  in  unison  -  -- 

as  a  1— -- 
um  came 
vertising’s 
week. 

The  Bureau’s  chief  executive 
officer,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr. 
declared  it  is  the  “best  tool”  the 


Don  Kendall,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  PepsiCo 
Inc. 

J.  R.  Kimberly,  president. 


v^rtising  c^tms  of^  New  T  ork,  by  the  Bureau,  but  Lipscomb 

would  conservatively  esti-  turned  “stronger  than  the  ones 
mate,”  said  Lipscomb,  “that  as 

many  as  600  newspapers  will  Lipscomb,  who  dwells  in  the 
carry  the  campaign.”  chief  executives  world,  feels  the 

The  campaign  has  been  con-  strategy  of  having  them  do  the 
celved  and  supeiwised  by  the  talking  is  sound  and  is  bound 
Bureau’s  promotion  director,  to  produce  results. 

Sandy  Thomson,  who  is  no  “I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,” 
stranger  in  promoting  print  in  he  said,  “that  the  other  chief 
print.  Thomson  came  to  the  executives  whom  we  are  trying 
Marion  Sadler,  president,  Bui’eau  last  fall  from  McCall’s  to  reach  and  persuade  to  use 
.\merican  Airlines.  magazine,  a  heavy  buyer  of  newspapers  for  their  advertis- 

Charles  Tillinghast;  presi-  space  for  self-promotion  in  ing  will  stop  and  read  about 
dent,  Trans  World  Airlines.  metropolitan  newspapers.  what  the  others  are  saying.” 

Robert  B.  Walker,  president.  As  explained  by  Lipscomb,  Lipscomb  declared  the  mes- 
American  Tobacco  Company.  the  newspaper  ads  demonstrate  sage  is  “going  to  rub-off,”  and 
J-  Wright,  president.  Zenith  many  of  the  things  that  news-  when  this  happens,  a  filtering- 
Radio  Corporation.  papers  have  been  “preaching  to  down  process  will  occur  whereby 

The  Bureau  is  offering  these  advertisers  and  agencies  all  the  the  corporation  head’s  thoughts 
19  spokesmen  at  the  beginning  time.”  about  newspaper  advertising 

and  expects  to  have  others  en-  The  series  is  designed  only  will  reach  the  executives  in  the 
rolled  in  the  “hall  of  fame”  as  for  full-page  ads,  “because  we  ad  agencies, 
the  campaign  progresses.  Lips-  think,”  said  Lipscomb,  “this  “As  you  know,  it  is  the  top 
comb  has  instructed  his  staff  to  layout  makes  perfect  use  of  the  guy  in  many  of  the  corporations 
add  an  important  Canadian  ad-  tremendous  power  of  a  news-  who  decides  what  medium  gets 


Unions’  Strike  Paper 
Protested  to  NLRB 


Christiansen  Moves 
To  Ridder  Newspaper 


Tilton  Sells 


Toledo 

The  reg’ional  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
this  week  undertook  a  close 
study  of  an  unprecendented  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 
against  three  unions  that  have 
been  on  strike  since  Oct.  24. 


The  Blade  charged  that  the 
unions,  through  the  Toledo 
Council  of  Newspaper  Unions, 
were  committing  an  unfair  labor 
practice  —  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith  —  by  publishing  a 
newspaper  (the  Toledo  Record) 
while  the  Blade  and  Times  are 
shut  down. 


According  to  the  complaint, 
the  unions  cannot  maintain  the 
status  of  bargaining  agent  for 
the  Blade’s  employes  while  en¬ 
gaging  in  business  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  their  employer. 


Although  there  have  been 
numerous  instances  where  strik¬ 
ing  unions  have  published  news¬ 
papers,  no  foimal  complaint  has 
ever  been  issued  by  the  NLRB. 
The  question,  similar  to  that 
raised  by  the  Blade,  has  been 
posed  in  several  cases  but  never 
brought  to  a  head. 

However,  Blade  attorneys  cited 
a  case  in  another  industry  in 
which  the  NLRB  held  that  the 
establishment  by  a  union  of  a 
firm  competing  with  the  struck 
company  rendered  the  collective 
bargaining  process  impossible. 
The  union,  said  the  Board,  had 
acquired  a  special  interest  which 
might  be  at  odds  with  its  role 
as  an  employe  rei)resentative. 


In  its  story  of  the  Blade 
action,  the  Toledo  Record  re¬ 
peated  its  original  statement  of 
Nov.  9  that  it  intended  to  go  out 
of  business  immediately  upon 
settlement  of  the  strike.  The 
unions  involved  are  the  Guild, 
the  printers  and  the  stereotyp¬ 
ers.  Members  of  the.se  unions 
are  officers  of  the  Toledo  Re¬ 
cord  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Council  of  Unions  is  not  among 
the  incorporators. 

The  announcement  that  the 
Blade  had  filed  its  complaint 
with  the  NLRB  in  Washington 
followed  shortly  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  union  spokesmen  and 
members  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  Jan.  .5. 


The  printers  there  settled  for  a 
$16.1)0  wage  raise  in  a  three-year 
contract.  The  Blade  has  offered 
$18.50. 


The  unions  had  complained 
that  the  management  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stalling  negotia¬ 
tions  by  insisting  on  meetings 
ending  at  7  p.m.  and  refusing 
to  get  together  on  weekends  or 
holidays.  Around-the-clock  bar¬ 
gaining  was  offered  by  the 


Company  officials  said  the 
striking  unions  were  maintain¬ 
ing  an  air  of  indifference  to 
efforts  to  settle  the  strike.  Some 
of  the  unions’  demands  have 
been  increased,  lather  than 
scaled  down. 


Duluth,  Minn. 

Norman  J.  Christiansen,  a 
Gannett  Newspapers  executive 
since  1959,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  Neivs- 
Tribune,  a  Ridder  new’spaper, 
Jan.  9  as  assistant  to  the  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher,  Eugene  Mc- 
Guckin  Jr. 

Christiansen  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  activities  since  1954.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  was  a  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Buieau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  for  seven  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism,  and  later 
studied  engineering  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota. 


Started  with  A1NP.4 


Before  the  strike  began  the 
company  offered  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union  a  weekly  raise  of  $6.50 
immediately,  another  $6  a  week 
increase  a  year  later  and  a  third 
$5  a  week  increa.se  at  the  end  of 
two  years;  also,  the  company 
agreed  to  pay  an  additional 
amount  for  improved  hospital¬ 
ization  coverage  and  liberalized 
vacation  terms. 


The  wage  offer  was  increased 
to  $18.50  over  the  three-year  pe¬ 
riod — $7  the  first  year,  $6  the 
second  year,  and  $5.50  the  third 
year.  The  day  scale  in  the  old 
contract  was  $148..50  for  fl7>i 
hours. 


His  newspaper  caieer  began 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
labor  relations  committee  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  1954. 

In  1959,  he  joined  the  Gannett 
Co.  as  manager  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  and  in  1963  became  as¬ 
sistant  ])ublisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  From 
1965  to  the  pre.sent,  he  has  been 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
at  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


ABC  Assigns  Soali 
To  Vielnam  Program 


-Miles  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANP.A  committee,  arranged 
for  a  second  session  “to  clarify 
.some  of  the  issues’’  in  the  Blade 
stalemate  in  Columbus,  Jan.  11. 


WJT  Is  Changed 
With  Bodoni  Type 

New  York  City’s  World 
Journal  Tribune  on  Monday 
(Jan.  9)  completed  a  giaduai 
transition  to  Bodoni  headline 
type  throughout  its  pages. 

U.se  of  Bodoni  and  modular 
makeup  make  WJT  I'eminiscent 
in  appearance  of  the  Herald 
Ti'ibune. 

Louis  Boccardi,  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  told  E&P:  “We 
think  the  Bodoni  face  is  more 
readable  and  provides  more 
strength  for  headline  impact.” 

Previously,  WJT  usetl  sans 
.serif  Metro,  Spartan  and  Tempo 
from  the  World-Telegi-am  col¬ 
lection.  Much  of  the  Bodoni  font 
was  inherited  from  the  Herald 
T  ribune. 

M  JT’s  switch  to  Bodoni  began 
two  months  ago  in  the  women’s 
•section.  A  month  later  sports 
pages  began  carrying  Bodoni 
heads;  and,  three  weeks  ago,  the 
change  was  made  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page.  The  “all-Bodoni  look” 
api)eared  Sunday,  Jan.  8. 


John  Scali,  ABC  News  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent,  will  an¬ 
chor  ABC-tv’s  weekly  series, 
“ABC  Scope:  The  Vietnam 
War,”  starting  Saturday,  Jan. 

n. 

Scab,  who  will  continue  to 
cover  the  State  Department, 
relieves  Howard  K.  Smith  in 
the  “Scope”  anchor  position. 
Smith  is  now  a  contributor  on 
ABC-tv’s  daily  expanded  news- 
ca.st,  “Peter  Jennings  With  The 
News.” 

Bill  Gill  has  been  added  to 
the  State  Department  beat  to 
woik  with  Scaii. 


Lee  and  Smith  Join 
Representative  Finn 


Suburb  Ghain 
To  Crawford  I 


Hopkins,  Mim 
One  of  the  nation’s  larges 
suburban  newspaper  group 
changed  hands  this  week.  <■ 

Twin  City  Suburban  New.;- 
papers,  a  24-publication  chaii  the 
serving  more  than  270,000  fag  ,^0 
ilies  weekly  in  the  Minnea))oli.- 
St.  Paul  area,  was  acquired  b; 
Carroll  E.  Crawford,  advertis  ^at 
ing  executive,  former  radio  -sta  i  ] 
tion  owner  and  for  the  last  thre  j3( 
years  publisher  of  weekly  news 
papers  at  Mound,  ExcelsioT:  of 
Deephaven  and  Wayzata  it'  Yo 


Minnesota.  Wi 

Crawford  purchased  the  ei  the 
terprise  from  John  E.  Tiltoi  the 
Thomas  D.  Williams  and  Donai;  f,.e 
B.  Renn  who  built  the  chai;  ^p] 
from  a  three-newspaper  opera  gta 
tion  purcha.sed  13  years  ago.  of 
Crawford  will  be  publisher,  the 
president  and  chief  executive  of^  fen 
ficer  of  the  company.  ?  ^j^it 


l.ocal  Kflilurials  £ 

tru 

He  said  he  would  consolidav  1 
.sales  and  production  facilities  o:  pri 
the  new  aceiuisition  with  his  in  dov 
tial  publishing  group,  produt  liva 
ing  28  different  newspapers  an  cou 
11  shopping  publications.  Ed  wei 
toiial  dii'ection  will  be  lef  lihe 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  loa  lica 
community  editors.  tua 

Tilton  will  remain  as  ass  tha 
ciate  publisher.  Scott  Donalc  wei 
son,  director  and  a  former  ed;  reg 
tor  of  the  company,  retains  ^  wei 
financial  interest.  f 

Crawford,  38,  is  a  Minnesotjl 
native  and  University  of  Minne'  F 
sota  journalism  school  graduab;:  of 
•  i  bur 


Buy  4  More  Papers 


Denis  Lee,  formerly  with  Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers,  and 
Robert  Smith,  previously  with 
Allen-Klapp  Company,  have 
joined  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 
as  account  executives. 

Kevin  “Ted”  Cronin,  Chicago 
manae-er  of  S&K-S,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
comnany. 

Barry  Keit,  international  ac¬ 
count  executive,  announced  his 
retirement  to  Boca  Raton,  Flor¬ 
ida. 


Sherman  Oaks,  Cali;  ciat 
Verdugo  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  aw: 
which  acquired  the  Woodlnn  fori 
Hills  Reporter  last  Septembe-  whi 
had  add^  four  more  San  Fer  Sul 
nando  Valley  newspapers.  The  teni 
are  the  Studio  City  Graphi 
Sherman  Oaks  Sun,  Kn^ino 
rinan  and  Tarzana  Times. 
tiring  from  ownership  are  L 
Cmdr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Morris 


No-Hyphen  System 


Development  of  a  compute; 
ized  typesetting  system  th 
virtually  eliminates  hyphens 
printed  text  was  announced  thi 
week  by  Radio  Corporation 
America  and  Western  Elect 
Company.  The  system,  cal! 
Autoscrint,  used  an  RCA  S 
tra  70/25  computer  and  a  pho 
typesetter. 
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Top  Court  Broadens 

IID  r 

rd  Defense  for  Libel 


Ity  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
further  bulwarked  freedom  of 
the  press  by  holding  that  “news¬ 
worthy”  persons  may  not  seek 
damages  for  invasion  of  privacy 
unless  deliberately  false  publi¬ 
cation  can  be  proved. 

In  a  ruling  that  set  aside  a 
$30,000  damage  award  against 
Life  magazine  under  “the  right 
of  privacy”  provision  of  New 
York’s  Civil  Rights  Law,  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  writing  for 
the  court,  stated:  “we  hold  that 
the  constitutional  protection  for 
free  spet'ch  and  press  preclude 
application  of  the  New  York 
statute  to  redress  false  reports 
of  matters  of  public  inteiest  in 
the  absence  of  proof  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  published  the  report 
with  knowledge  of  its  falsity  or 
in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth.” 

The  court  thus  extended  to 
I  privacy  cases  the  doctrine  laid 
[  down  in  New  Yoi  k  Times  v.  Sui- 
I  livan  in  1964.  In  that  case,  the 
i  court  held  that  public  officials 
were  precluded  from  recovering 
libel  damages  from  a  news  pub¬ 
lication  unless  it  acted  with  “ac¬ 
tual  malice” — with  knowledge 
that  the  j)ublishpd  statements 
were  false,  or  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  wliether  or  not  they 
I  were  false. 

IsMie  in  Walker  Case 

Prior  to  Monday,  no  decision 
of  the  coui’t  had  j)laced  such  a 
burden  of  proof  on  private  citi¬ 
zens.  Pending  in  the  Supreme 
i  Court  is  the  api)eal  of  the  As.so- 
I  dated  Press  from  a  damage 
award  to  Edwin  A.  Walker,  a 
former  U.S.  Army  general,  in 
which  one  issue  is  whether  the 
Sullivan  docdrine  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  “public  figures.” 

Hill  and  his  family  were  held 
prisoners  in  their  home  near 
Philadelphia  in  19.’i2  by  three 
escaped  convicts.  No  meml)er  of 
the  family  was  harmed.  The 
novel,  the  play,  and  a  movie  por¬ 
trayed  the  family  as  suffering 
violence. 

Hill  charged  that  Life  knew 
that  the  family’s  experience  as 
mirrored  in  the  play,  “was  false 
and  untrue.”  Hill  sued  under  a 
New  York  law  that  prohibits 
the  u.se  “for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
trade  the  name,  portiait  or  pic¬ 
ture  of  any  living  person  with¬ 
out  first  having  obtained  the 
written  consent  of  such  person.” 
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Life’s  editors  posed  actors  in 
the  house  where  the  Hill  family 
was  held  captive  and  its  article 
entitled  “True  Crime  Inspires 
Tense  Play”  contained  pictures 
allegedly  showing  Hill  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  being  mis¬ 
treated.  Life  contended  that  the 
article  was  “basically  truthful.” 

The  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  jury  had  not  been  in¬ 
structed  that  the  defendant 
would  be  liable  only  for  deliber¬ 
ate  reckless  falsehoods. 

ImpuK^ible  Burden 

“We  create  a  grave  risk  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  indispensable 
service  of  a  free  press  in  a  free 
society  if  we  saddle  the  press 
with  the  impossible  burden  of 
verifying  to  a  certainty  the  facts 
associated  in  news  articles  with 
a  person’s  name,  picture  or  por¬ 
trait,  particularly  as  related  to 
nondefamatory  matter,”  Justice 
Brennan  stated. 

“Sanctions  against  either  in¬ 
nocent  or  negligent  misstatement 
would  present  a  grave  hazard  of 
discouraging  the  press  from  ex¬ 
ercising  its  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees.  Those  guarantees  are 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  press 
so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us.” 

“The  fear  of  large  verdicts  in 
damage  suits  for  innocent  or 
mere  negligent  misstatement,” 
the  opinion  declared,  would  in¬ 
evitably  cau.se  publishers  to 
“steer  wide  of  the  unlawful 
zone”  and  create  the  danger  of 
penalizing  legitimate  utterance. 

‘Newsworlliy’  People 

News  stories  at  the  time  the 
Hills  were  held  captive  placed 
them  in  “the  newsworthy  cate¬ 
gory,”  Justice  Brennan  pointed 
out  and  thus  limited  their  privi¬ 
leges  of  privacy.  “One  need  only 
to  pick  up  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  to  comprehend  the  vast 
range  of  published  matter  which 
exposes  persons  to  public  view, 
both  private  citizens  and  public 
officials,”  the  justice  stated.  “Ex¬ 
posure  of  the  self  to  others  in 
varying  degrees  is  a  concomitant 
of  life  in  the  civilized  commu¬ 
nity.  The  risk  of  this  exposure 
is  an  e.ssential  incident  of  life  in 
a  .society  which  places  a  primary 
value  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press.” 

The  law  office  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  former  Vice  President 
who  argued  the  ca.se  for  the 
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Hills  in  the  Supreme  Court,  said 
the  suit  would  be  renewed  in  the 
state  court,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Abe  Fortas  who  said: 
“There  is  reason  to  hope  that  he 
(Hill)  will  recover  damages  for 
the  reckless  and  irresponsible  as¬ 
sault  upon  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  which  this  article  repre¬ 
sents.” 

Justice  Brennan,  of  course, 
did  not  apply  the  ruling  in  the 
Life  case  to  the  Walker  case  in 
advance  of  arguments  and  for¬ 
mal  decision,  but  he  indicated 
that  the  rule  governing  public 
officials  might  be  broadened.  In 
his  opinion  he  said: 

“The  guarantees  for  speech 
and  the  press  are  not  the  pre¬ 
serve  of  political  expression  or 
comment  upon  public  affairs,  es¬ 
sential  as  those  are  to  healthy 
government.  One  need  only  pick 
up  any  newspaper  or  magazine 
to  comprehend  the  vast  range  of 
published  matter  which  expo.ses 
per.sons  to  public  view,  both 
private  citizens  and  public  offi¬ 
cials.  Exposure  of  the  self  to 
others  in  varying  degrees  is  a 
concomitant  of  life  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  community.  The  risk  of  this 
exposure  is  an  essential  incident 
of  life  in  a  .society  which  places 
a  primary  value  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  press. 

“Freedom  of  discussion,  if  it 
would  fulfill  its  historic  func¬ 
tion  in  this  nation,  must  em¬ 
brace  all  issues  about  which  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  enable  the  members  of 
society  to  cope  with  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  their  period.” 

Returned  for  New  Trial 

Justice  Brennan’s  opinion  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  courts  for 
action  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Court’s  ruling  the  case  of  Janies 
J.  Hill  against  Time,  Inc.  Hill 
charged  that  Life,  a  Time  Inc. 
publication,  falsely  reported  an 
experience  suffered  by  Hill  and 
his  family.  Life’s  story  pro¬ 
moted  a  play,  “The  Desperate 
Hours,”  which  was  based  on  a 
novel  by  the  same  title  by  James 
Hayes. 

In  another  Supreme  Court  ac¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  Eugene  J. 
Keogh,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  more 
than  25  years,  lost  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Wat^hington  Post. 
Keogh  asserted  that  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  the  columnist,  falsely 
charged  him  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  various  crimes  and  der¬ 
elictions  of  duty.  Hhe  asserted 
that  their  publication  by  the 
Post  without  verification  of  their 
accuracy  constituted  reckless 
disregard  for  truth  or  falsity 
proscribed  in  “Sullivan.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  had 
held  that  verification  of  syndi¬ 
cated  news  reports  could  become 


a  “time  consuming  process”  that 
would  curtail  free  press  com¬ 
mentary  about  public  affairs  and 
that  newspapers  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  check  the  columns  be¬ 
fore  publication.  The  court 
ruled  that  Keogh  had  not  shown 
actual  malice,  (E&P,  Dec.  17, 
1966).  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
nied  the  review  of  that  ruling. 


Knight  Group  Sells 
Miami  Beach  Sun 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Bench  Daily  Sun, 
with  circulation  of  more  than 
15,000,  was  sold  here  this  week 
by  Miami  Herald  Interests  to 
Richard  S.  Reynolds  II,  for  an 
undisclosed  amount. 

The  sale  will  be  closed  Jan. 
23  when  Reynolds,  a  member  of 
the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Family, 
takes  over  as  publisher. 

A  syndicate  of  20  stockhold¬ 
ers  headed  by  James  L.  Knight, 
president  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
purchased  the  sun  in  May  1963 
from  Storer  Broadcasting  Co. 
which  had  owned  the  paper  for 
15  years. 

The  Sun  has  an  editorial  staff 
of  14  headed  by  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Joe  Koennen  who  came  here 
may  1  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  -  Appeal 
where  he  was  city  editor. 

Knight  .said  ownership  of  the 
Sun  by  his  group,  Miami  Tri¬ 
bune  Inc.,  was  a  personal  en¬ 
terprise  unrelated  to  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Miami  Tribune  also  owned  a 
weekly  tabloid,  the  North  Dade 
Journal.  This  was  sold  to  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Both  the  Journal  and  the  Sun 
are  published  on  Herald  presses. 

The  Herald  owns  four  Florida 
weeklies. 

Reynolds,  32,  was  national 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian. 
He  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  the 
1  r« yne s boro  News-V i rg in  inn. 

Reynolds  hinted  at  future 
purchases  when  he  said,  “Since 
college  I  wanted  to  make  my  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  was  delighted  to  make  the 
first  acquisition  in  that  field  in 
the  community  where  I  have 
often  been  a  visitor  and  where 
members  of  my  family  have 
been  living  for  about  40  years.” 

The  Sun  has  direct  competi¬ 
tion  from  Paul  Bruun’s  Miami 
Bench  Reporter. 

Koenenn  said  the  paper  would 
continue  its  “aggressive  policy 
of  spot  and  inve.stigative  re¬ 
porting.”  The  paper  has  recent¬ 
ly  finished  reports  on  the  use 
of  marijuana  and  dangerous 
drugs  in  local  high  schools. 


Paper  Gains 
Access  to 
City  Parley 


Wire  Guild 
Voting  On 
AP  Pact 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  six-month  campaigrn  by  the 
Columbia  Record  to  end  closed- 
door  sessions  of  City  Council 
came  to  a  successful  conclusion 
Jan.  4  as  newsmen  for  the  first 
time  attended  a  discussion  of 
issues  with  Mayor  Lester  L 
Bates  and  councilmen. 

Last  July  12,  Tom  Walker  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  editorial  page  piece 
that  discussions  of  issues  before 
City  Council  were  taking  place 
in  “executive  sessions”  and  that 
decisions  were  made  before  the 
Council  met  in  public  sessions. 

Led  by  Managing  Editor 
Robert  McHugh,  the  Record  be¬ 
gan  a  news  and  editorial-page 
effort  to  open  the  Council  ses¬ 
sions  which  invariably  preceded 
the  public  meetings. 

After  each  public  session  of 
Council,  the  Record  published  a 
“box  score”  comparing  the 
unanimous  votes  of  the  council- 
men  to  split  votes  that  were 
recorded.  When  the  campaign 
ended  with  the  opening  of  the 
secret  sessions  to  newsmen.  City 
Council  had  recorded  well  over. 


BRONZE  PLAQUE  honorin9  the  late  Marshall  Field  IV  is  placed 
in  lobby  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  building.  George 
B.  Young,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  left,  presented  the  memorial  to  Marshall 
Field,  right,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  and  son  of  the  late  editor  and  publisher  of  the  two 
newspapers.  Mr.  Field  died  Sept.  18,  1965. 


500  unanimous  votes  in  public! 
meetings  to  fewer  than  10  split! 
ones.  I 

Mayor  Bates  welcomed  news-jj 
men  to  their  first  experience  at| 
tending  a  preliminary  conference] 
of  Council.  He  said  the  confer! 
ences  would  be  held  to  discuss  ? 


r^ento,  San  Diego,  San  Fran-  ^224  on  July  1,  1968.  Newsmen 
cisco,  St.  Louis  and  ashington.  and  photographers  now  work  40- 
Top  minimums  in  other  cities  hour  weeks, 
would  be  $194  and  $202.  Cur-  Also  called  for  by  the  guild 
rent  top  minimums  are  $188.75  -was  an  agency  shop,  in  which  all 
and  $179.  employes  would  be  required  to 

AP’s  final  offer  was  made  either  join  the  guild  or  remain 
(Dec.  31)  just  before  both  sides  outside  the  union  but  pay  fees 
agreed  on  a  one-week  extension  equal  to  members’  dues, 
of  the  two-year  contract.  Previ-  Under  the  terms  of  the  ten- 
ously,  the  guild  had  announced  tative  agreement  —  concluded 
that  its  negotiating  committee  after  day-and-night  negotiations 
was  authorized  to  call  a  strike  —  Guild  members  will  by  their 
“when  and  if  deemed  neces-  vote  decide  whether  to  accept  a 
ssi'y-  37*2  hour  week  for  all  emjjloyes. 

The  .4P  also  offered  to  main-  excei)t  reporters  and  photogra- 
tain  merit  pay  each  year  up  to  phers.  Those  l)enefiting  w’ould 
$7.50  a  week  for  191  employes  include  clerks,  i)hoto  printers, 
W’hose  merit  payments  would  be  progr 
erased  by  the  new  scales.  Also  ians  ; 
included  in  the  offer  are  scale  Th< 
increases  of  $8  weekly  in  each  mand 
year  for  news  employes  who  Th« 
have  not  reached  the  top  six-  tract, 
year  experience  level.  Pay  for  natio’i 
starting  newsmen  would  be  guild 
$110. oO  a  week.  tions 

The  general  increase  —  apply- 
ing  to  most  other  classifications 
—  ranges  from  $4  to  $7  the  first 
year  and  from  $3.25  to  $6  the 
second  year,  or  a  total  of  $7.25  Takes  City  Job 
to  $1.3  weekly.  Fitzpatrick,  City  Hall  AP 

The  last  publicly  announced  bureau  chief  in  New  York  City, 
demand  made  by  the  guild  in-  on  Jan.  31  leaves  that  post  to 
eluded  provisions  for  a  35-hour  handle  public  information  for 
week  for  newsmen  and  photog-  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
raphers  and  a  top  minimum  of  New  York  at  a  .salary  of  $20,000 
$205  now,  $212  next  January  and  a  year. 


Newsprint  Mill 
Begun  in  Illinois 


Alsip,  Ill. 

Ground  was  broken  Jan.  10  on 
a  22-acre  site  here  for  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  mill  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint  from  waste 
j)aper. 

Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
developers  of  a  reclamation 

process,  is  constructing  the  plant  Mayor  Bates  said.  “Upstairs’ 
under  contract  with  the  FSC  referred  to  the  Council  Chamber 
Paper  Corporation,  a  newly  where  the  public  meetings  are 
formed  company  jointly  owned  held.  i 

by  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  and  He  said  that  from  time  to  timej 
Garden  State  Paper  Company.  Council  will  have  closed  session.'; 
Field  Enterprises  holds  the  con-  to  hear  from  citizens  and  com-' 
trolling  interest  and  will  take  mittees  who  wish  to  present! 
about  70%  of  the  mill  output  of  some  problem  to  the  city  admin-l 
80,000  tons  a  year  for  use  by  istration  without  a  public  airi 
1  expires  March  15.  A  ^he  Clncam  Sun-Times  and  in^ 
ipokesman  said  negotia-  one  restriction  was  ac 

or  a  new  two-year  con-  committee  from  Field  ceptable  to  the  Record,  Man- 

’ould  begin  Feb.  14.  Top  Enterprises  made  a  four-year  aging  Editor  McHugh  said, 
im  (UPI  Class  I  Cities)  study  of  paper  proces.ses  and  ^ 

and  IClass  ID.  $180.  concluded  that  the  Garden  State 

Paper  Company  has  the  best  ^50,000  for  Kids 
method  for  reclamation,  said 
George  B.  Young,  chairman  of 

Field  Enterprises.  .  Sixty-three  children’s  ag» 

. ,  .  ,  ^  j  cies  were  given  $50,503  by  taf 

The  Alsip  plant  is  expected  Globe-Democrat  as  * 

to  be  comjileted  in  early  1968.  result  of  the  10th  annual  01c 


Classified  Revenue 
Tops  $1.3-Billion 
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Frank  Lester,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers, 
this  week  delved  into  the  “news¬ 
paper  revenue  pie”  and  pulled 
out  figures  to  show  “the  bundle 
of  bucks”  that  want  ads  accumu¬ 
late  for  publishers. 

In  a  speech  before  the  North¬ 
eastern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City  Jan.  8-11, 
Lester  said:  “Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  classified, 
during  1966,  grossed  more  than 
$1,340,000,000.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  180%  since  1950, 
far  outstripping  the  114.6%  in¬ 
crease  in  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  during  that 
period.” 

Lester,  w'ho  is  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  cautious  in 
assessing  the  prospects  for  busi¬ 
ness  during  1967,  saying:  “With 
the  greatest  year  in  classified 
advertising  behind  us,  most 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
managers  are  viewing  1967  with 
moderate  optimism.  Some  of  the 
forces  which  helped  produce  our 
fat  figures  are  either  at  a  stand¬ 
still  or  faltering.  Employment 
advertising,  the  most  influential 
of  all,  seems  to  have  reached  a 
high  plateau.  Its  future  depends 
upon  government  policies  and 
practices,  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  similar  factors  over  which 
the  businessman  has  no  control. 
Already  a  few  cracks  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  plateau ;  some  de¬ 
creases  are  showing  up  in  some 
employment  areas. 

“Automobile  advertising,  an¬ 
other  1966  mainstay,  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  indications  from  Detroit 
that  automobile  production  will 
not  attain  the  high  levels  of 
1966.  And  while  most  news¬ 
papers  showed  major  losses  in 
real  estate  advertising  in  1966 — 
due  to  tight  money — there  are 
few  classified  executives  who 
foresee  much  relief  in  this  im¬ 
portant  classification  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.” 
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‘Serious  Trouble’ 

He  saw  1967  looming  as  a 
“year  of  hard  sell  for  classified 
staffs,”  and  noted,  “we  will  be  in 
serious  trouble  this  year  if  all  of 
us  don’t  live,  breathe,  and  sell 
classified’s  unmatched  produc¬ 
tivity  for  advertisers.” 

Looking  to  the  wider  scene, 
ANCAM’s  president  continued: 
“The  newspaper  business,  be¬ 
sides  being  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  businesses  today,  is  also 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  fastest 


grow'ing — this,  despite  stories  to 
the  contrary  that  are  solemnly 
written  and  voiced  by  many 
others  w’ho  are  not  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  By  a  great  coin¬ 
cidence,  many  of  these  ‘crepe 
hangers’  are  our  competitors. 
Fortunately  for  us  they  are 
wrong.  ...  On  a  percentage 
basis,  the  growth  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  advertising 
exceeded  the  dollar  growth  of 
the  economy  since  World  War 
11.” 

Returning  to  the  pattern  of 
classified  grow’th,  he  continued: 
“It’s  just  bursting  with  vim, 
vigor,  and  vitality.  Our  British 
cousins  refer  to  want  ads  as 
SMALLS,  but  there’s  nothing 
small  about  classified’s  part  in 
the  newspaper  picture.  We  are  a 
big  piece  of  the  pie.  And  not 
only  the  newspaper  pie,  either 
.  .  .  total  revenue  from  classified 
ads — in  American  newspapers — 
exceeds  the  total  income  of  all 
national  magazine  advertising. 
More  than  radio.  More  than  total 
spot  tv.  Think  of  that;  all  these 
magazine  fellows  who  are 
mourning  the  passing  of  the 
newspaper,  don’t  rake  in  as 
much  revenue  combined  as  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising 
alone!” 

Lester  said  magazine  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media  did  not  get  the 
revenue  obtained  by  classified, 
“because  they  can’t  deliver  the 
way  we  do.  They  can’t  match 
the  results — dollar  for  dollar — 
that  advertisers  get  from  their 
investments  in  our  classified  ad 
columns.  They  can’t  provide  the 
close,  almost  personal,  adver- 
tiser-to-reader  contact  that  clas¬ 
sified  alone  can  give.” 

29%  of  Newspaper  Pie 

Classified,  he  said,  was  gradu¬ 
ally  accounting  for  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper’s  total 
revenue.  It  was  a  matter  that 
varied  from  paper  to  paper  and 
there  were  very  wide  sw’ings  in 
the  percentages  of  total  revenue 
that  classified  contributed.  “But 
on  balance,”  he  said,  “it  ac¬ 
counts  for  29%  of  the  total 
newspaper  advertising  revenue, 
the  biggest  piece  of  the  news¬ 
paper  revenue  pie  that  it  has 
ever  produced.” 

Classified  had  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind,  he 
said,  with  little  two  or  three 
line  ads,  but  this  image  was 
changing.  “The  public,  business¬ 
men,  civic  leaders  and  indus¬ 
trialists  are  now  starting  to 
recognize  us  for  what  w^e  are,  a 
unique,  powerful  communication 
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medium  that  has  suddenly  come 
of  age,  a  medium  that  is  today 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  advertising  industry.  An  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  econ¬ 
omic  health  of  every  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

Executives  Appointed 
On  Beloit  Daily  News 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Duane  P.  Rosen¬ 
thal  as  business  manager  of  the 
publishing  company. 


Pierson  Rosenthal 


Rosenthal,  who  has  been  con¬ 
troller  for  10  years,  succeeds 
Clinton  E.  Johnston,  who  retired 
after  16  years  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

The  promotion  of  Lynn  A. 
Pierson  from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  advertising 
director  of  the  News  >vas  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  A.  Strong 
III,  general  manager. 

Wallace  R.  Fish,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  past 
five  years,  resigned. 

• 

Picketing  Is  Ended 
At  Struck  Newspaper 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Members  of  Local  100,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
have  stopped  picketing  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Bulletin,  but  their  strike, 
begun  when  27  printers  walked 
off  their  jobs  last  March,  con¬ 
tinues.  The  Bulletin  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish. 

Benjamin  Axelrod,  publicity 
chairman  for  the  union,  said  the 
picket  line,  which  had  been 
maintained  around  the  clock 
since  the  strike  began,  ended  its 
activity  the  last  day  of  1966.  He 
did  not  say  why. 

The  strike  developed  when 
union  members  protested  the  use 
of  non-union  personnel  in  an 
automatic  typesetting  operation 
installed  last  year. 

• 

Export  Manager 

T.  R.  Kenny,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Price  Paper  Corp., 
announced  the  appointment  of 
George  Arellano  as  export  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  George 
Santelli  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  office. 


5  ‘J’  Fellows 
Appointed  for 
Stanford  Study 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Five  newsmen  selected  for 
study  under  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity’s  professional  journalism 
program  have  been  named  for 
Spring  quarter  studies,  an¬ 
nounces  Herbert  Brucker,  direc¬ 
tor. 

Four  are  from  newspapers, 
one  from  newscasting,  and  two 
of  the  group  won  appointments 
as  Ford  Foundation-supported 
fellows  by  individual  application. 
The  others  were  nominated. 

Those  selected  range  in  age 
from  26  to  37.  Their  choice  of 
special  courses  runs  the  gamut 
of  Stanford’s  curriculmn,  except 
that  journalism  studies  are 
barred  for  members  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  appointees  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  posts: 

Robert  A.  Marshall,  county 
news  editor.  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Enterprise;  William 
A.  Brown,  South  Suncoast  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Thomas  T.  Hudson, 
writer,  reporter  and  producer, 
ABC  News  (WBKB,  Chicago)  ; 
Frank  G.  Real  Jr.,  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
and  John  W.  Yago,  education 
editor.  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette. 

Money  Is  a  Problem 

Reporting  on  the  first  group  of 
17  Fellows,  Brucker  said  money 
is  a  problem  despite  the  gift 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  that 
set  up  the  program  for  its  first 
three  years.  Eleven  of  the  17 
received  some  help  from  their 
employers  to  augment  the  $1700 
stipend  for  each  quarter  of 
study. 

One  Fellow  whose  salary  was 
$200  a  week  just  three  years  out 
of  school  took  a  one-third  cut  to 
attend  the  Stanford  classes.  An¬ 
other  lived  in  an’$18.50  per  week 
room  and  skipped  breakfasts  to 
help  pay  his  expenses  while  sup¬ 
porting  his  family  back  home. 
Three  of  the  10  married  men 
did  not  bring  their  wives  to  the 
campus. 

Mathews  Wins  2 

On  February  1,  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  be¬ 
comes  national  advertising  rei>- 
resentative  for  the  Benton  H<vr- 
bor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium 
and  the  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald-Press.  Mathews  succeeds  the 
Allen-Klapp  Company,  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  past  four  years. 
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Knight  Plant  Will  Change 


Composile  picture  (at  left)  shows 
scale  model  of  the  new  Observer- 
News  Building  in  the  middle  of 
the  600  block  of  South  Tryon 

Street.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  second  phase  calls  for 
demolition  of  the  wing  of  the 
present  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  other  half  of  the  main 
newspaper  plant. 

With  the  completion  of  the 
new  building.  Observer  and 
News  editorial  offices,  business, 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  will  move  and  the  old 
building  will  be  torn  down. 

Larger  and  more  modem 
presses,  the  Miami  News 
presses,  have  been  purcha.sed 
and  some  of  the  equipment 
already  is  in  Charlotte.  Photo¬ 
composition  equipment  also  has 
been  ordered. 

Simplicity  keynotes  the  ex¬ 
terior  desigpi.  Features  of  the 
design  include  36  narrow  col¬ 
umns  spaced  around  the  building 
and  surrounded  by  a  “cap”  or 
band,  of  white,  precast  exposed 
aggregate. 

Color  contrast  will  be  achieved 
by  the  use  of  bronze-colored 
metal  and  bronze  tinted,  glare 
reducing  glass  panels  between 
columns.  An  almost  identical 


Face  of  City’s  Core  Area 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Knight  Publishing  Co.  will  in¬ 
vest  more  than  $10  million  in 
two  downtown  buildings  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  News. 

The  project  will  involve  an 
entire  block  of  South  Tryon  St., 
the  main  North-South  artery  of 
the  city,  and  2.7  acres  of  land 
across  Church  St.  to  the  rear  of 
the  South  Tryon  block. 

The  new  buildings  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  city’s 
“Master  Plan”  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city’s  core  area. 


feet  of  Charlotte’s  largest  pres¬ 
ent  office  building,  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Building. 

It  will  house  all  functions  of 
the  Observer  and  the  New’s  and 
is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  tw'o  papers  for  at  least  25 
years. 

While  the  newspaper  plant 
w'ill  be  the  dominant  structure 
in  the  complex,  the  adjacent 
storage  facility  will  incorporate 
61,000  square  feet  of  enclosed 
area  fronting  Church  St.  It  will 
l)e  connected  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing  by  a  passageway. 


News,  construction  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  in  phases. 

The  first  phase  calls  for  re¬ 
moval  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
block  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  Observer-News  building. 

Included  in  this  initial  stage 
is  construction  of  the  newsprint 
.storage  facility  and  one-half  of 
the  main  building. 

This  half  building  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  house  the  presses,  com¬ 
position,  stereotype  and  other 
mechanical  departments  and  the 
mail  room  which  handles  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  new'spapers. 


facade  will  be  presented  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  building. 

Two  entrances  will  be  pro¬ 
vided — a  pedestrian  entrance  off 
South  Tryon  Street  and  a  drive- 
in  entrance  off  Stonewall  Street 

A  pedestrian  will  enter  the 
building  through  a  30-foot-wade 
entry  hall  or  gallery  leading  to 
a  30-by-45-foot  central  lobby. 

From  the  lobby,  access  to  the 
various  departments  will  be 
gained  by  a  four-foot  wide 
moving  stairway  and  by  conven¬ 
tional  passenger  elevators. 

A  240-seat  auditorium,  which 
will  be  made  available  for  public 
meetings,  has  been  included  in 
building  plans. 

The  building  also  will  include 
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The  main  building  will  be  set 
back  more  than  50  feet  on  each 
side.  The  area  between  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  streets  will  be  at¬ 
tractively  landscaped,  said 
Brodie  S.  Griffith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Observ'er  and  The 
New’S. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Griffith  said,  “This  decision  em¬ 
phasizes  more  than  mere  words 
can  say,  our  new’spapers’  dedica¬ 
tion  to  a  vital,  vigorous  down¬ 
town.  It  w'ould  have  been  easier 
and  cheaper  to  move  out,  but  we 
believe  we  belong  downtown  at 
the  very’  heart  of  this  dj’namic, 
growing  city.” 

The  newspaper  plant  will  con¬ 
tain  a  total  of  352,890  square 
feet  under  roof  in  four  floor 
levels  and  a  basement.  This  w’ill 
be  larger  than  the  310,370  square 
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The  storage  facility  will  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
8,000  tons  of  newsprint,  the 
equivalent  of  about  three  months 
requirements  at  the  current  rate 
of  consumption  by  the  two 
papers. 

Initially  some  of  the  .storage 
area  will  be  used  for  parking, 
reducing  the  newsprint  capacity 
to  3,276  tons.  Delivery  of  news¬ 
print  will  be  by  truck  and  rail. 

A  parking  ramp,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  125  cars  under 
cover  and  245  more  on  its  upper 
level,  will  be  built  atop  the  stor¬ 
age  plant.  The  structure  will  be 
designed  to  support  two  addi¬ 
tional  levels  of  parking  in  the 
future. 

To  insure  uninterrupted  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Observer  and  the 


These  operations,  now  located 
in  a  wing  behind  the  newspaper 
parking  lot,  w’ill  be  moved  into 


a  300-seat  cafeteria  for  em¬ 
ployes. 

With  750  employes,  Knight 


the  new’  quarters  as  soon  as  they  Publishing  Co.  already  is  one  of 


are  completed. 


the  larger  downtown  employers. 


How  new  home  of  the  News  and  the  Observer  will  be  set  back  from 
surrounding  streets  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Gannett  Papers’ 
Florida  Plant 
To  Be  Enlarged 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  second  building'  expansion 
program  in  less  than  12  months 
to  develop  a  complete  ne'wspaper 
and  broadcast  communications 
center  for  Brevard  County,  Flor¬ 
ida,  was  announced  Jan.  7  by 
Gannett  Florida. 

Ground  was  broken  January  9 
for  the  $250,()()0  project,  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  in  July. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Maurice  Hickey,  business 
manager  of  Gannett  Florida 
which  publishes  TODAY,  the 
Titusrillc  Star  Advocate,  the 
Cocoa  Tribatie,  Eaii  Gallic  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  owns  and  operates  radio 
station  WEZY. 
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The  expanded  facilities  will  be 
added  at  the  company’s  Central 
Brevard  plant  at  308  Forrest 
.4venue  here. 

C.ompleled  u  Year  .Ago 

The  company  completed  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  plant  expansion  early 
last  year,  just  before  the  county¬ 
wide  morning  newspaper,  TO¬ 
DAY,  was  established  on  March 


Architect's  design  for  addition  to  the  Star-Telegram  Building  in  downtown  Port  Worth,  Texas. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Building  for  the  Year  2000 


Fort  Worth  phone  system,  a  computer  for  Now,  the  Ohio  firm  is  sending 
The  St«r-rc/cr/ra/M  is  starting  typesetting  purpo.ses  and  a  new  .samples  of  another  deposit  of 
:onstruction  on  a  new  building  photo-composition  area.  clay  which  they  believe  will 

ind  other  improvements  de-  Con.struction  of  the  tunnel  match  the  earlier  brick  and 

|igned  to  take  care  of  the  needs  under  West  6th  and  the  first  which  may  be  used  to  manufac- 

If  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  level  of  the  “bridge”  over  the  ture  the  facade  of  the  new 

^ntil  the  year  2000.  street  will  begin  soon  after  the  building. 

The  multi-million  dollar  ex-  first  of  the  year  addition  will  give  the 

►an.sion  was  announc.^  jointly  The  new  building,  of  modern  star-Telegram  an  additional  78,- 
k  Anion  G.  Carter  Jr.,  Star-  design,  will  both  contrast  and  ^ 

Negram  publisher,  and  Bert  complement  the  present  build-  t„,al  of  201,84.1  square  feet. 

K.  Honea,  chairman  of  the  ing.  It  will  be  of  precast  archi- 

koard.  tectural  concrete  of  the  same  Present  press  units,  with  the 

The  new  structure  will  go  up  color  as  the  present  building.  five  new'  units  on  order,  will  be 
iirectly  north  of  the  present  The  first  half  of  the  present  arranged  in  three  “in-line” 

building  in  downtown  Fort  building  was  completed  in  the  presses  of  eight  units  each. 


A.  H.  Neuharth,  president  of 
Gannett  Florida,  said  the  build¬ 
ing  additions  will  house  more 
space  for  the  news  and  editorial 
departments,  library  and  art  de¬ 
partments,  press  room,  news¬ 
print  storage,  mail  room,  circu¬ 
lation  department,  promotion  de¬ 
partment  and  a  large  new  park¬ 
ing  lot  for  customers  and  em¬ 
ployes. 

Second  floor  space  being  added 
will  house  all  WEZY-FM  facili¬ 
ties.  The  transmitter  and  tower 
facilities  will  remain  at  their 
present  Clear  Lake  Road  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper’s  present  load-  The  expanded  plant  is  de- 
ing  docks  will  be  eliminated  and  signed  to  handle  a  newspaper  of 
(Continued  on  paffe  58)  up  to  100,000  circulation. 
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BUREAU  SURVEY 


Dept.  Store  Ads 
Trigger  Extra  Sales 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  said  this  week  that  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  in 
newspapers  not  only  sparks 
sales  of  advertised  items,  but 
also  triggers  sales  of  non-adver- 
tised  items. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bureau,  told  the  56th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association: 

•  Women  who  go  to  a  de¬ 
partment  store  specifically  to 
buy  an  item  they  have  seen  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  spend  60 
cents  on  additional  merchandise 
for  each  dollar  they  spend  on 
the  advertised  item;  they  also 
account  for  seven-tenths  of  all 
recorded  purchases  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  item  that  day, 

•  Women  shopping  for  news¬ 
paper  advertised  merchandise, 
who  recall  the  particular  ad  for 
that  item,  spend  $1.53  for  addi¬ 
tional  merchandise  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  the  featured  item. 

“These  additional  purchases 
accounted  for  substantial  sales 
among  the  hundreds  of  custom¬ 
ers  we  inter\'iewed,”  Bogart 
said.  To  his  knowledge,  he 
added,  this  hidden  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  —  al¬ 
though  merchandisers  assume  it 
to  exist — had  never  before  been 
confirmed  by  research. 

He  explained  that  interview¬ 
ers  questioned  1,760  women  in 
person  last  fall  while  they 
shopped  at  either  the  Macy’s 
store  in  Manhattan  or  its  Long 
Island  store.  All  interviews  oc¬ 
curred  at  or  near  the  counter 
offering  the  item  on  the  day 
after  one  of  five  different  pro¬ 
motional  ads  appeared  in  at 
least  two  daily  newspapers  over 
a  four-week  period  in  the  early 
fall  of  1966. 

Bogart  stressed,  as  he  de¬ 
tailed  the  study’s  findings,  that 
the  store  interviews  covered 
only  purchases  made  on  the  first 
day  of  an  advertised  sale.  In¬ 
terviewers  did  not  check  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  on  subsequent 
days,  no  did  they  record  de¬ 
tailed  purchases  by  the  custom¬ 
ers  interviewed. 


“All  of  these  facts  and  figures 
reveal  that  individual  newspaper 
ads  develop  far  more  sales  for 
the  store  than  just  those  re¬ 
corded  for  the  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.’’ 

He  told  the  retailers:  “This 
survey  was  conducted  with 
Macy’s  permission.  However, 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  from  this 
survey  are  entirely  our  own.” 
Interviewing  and  tabulating  for 
the  study  was  conducted  by  N. 
T.  Fouriezos  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

Advertising  can  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  instrument  for  store  man¬ 
agements  to  check  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  productivity 
of  selling  space,  Louis  Tannen- 
baum,  vicepresident.  Chain  & 
Department  Store  Sales,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  told  the  mer¬ 
chants  at  another  session. 


Some  peopitf  will  do  anything  to  get  some 
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Orlando  Bank 


home  to  obtain  complete  details 
of  their  day’s  shopping  at 
Macy’s  and  72%  of  these  women 
reported  making  a  total  of  1,042 
purchases  at  Macy’s  on  the  day 
they  were  interviewed  in  person. 

Of  the  957  women  who  were 
re-interviewed,  58%  said  they 
had  gone  to  the  store  that  day 
as  the  result  of  advertising, 
while  another  42%  said  it  was 
the  result  of  the  promotional  ads 
for  featured  items.  These 
women  bought  441  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  which  194  were 
items  featured  in  the  five  ads 
for  a  total  sales  intake  of  $6,- 
984.  The  remaining  247  pur¬ 
chases  were  items  not  adver¬ 
tised  the  day  before  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  this  additional  pur¬ 
chase  of  merchandise  accounted 
for  $4,199  in  sales. 
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PLAZA 


NATIONAL  BANK 


AT  ORLANDO 


AN  AD  COPY  IDEA  was  triggered  by  a  story  about  a  bank  robbery 
and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star  demonstrated  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  how  quickly  they  can  reach  their  public  in  newspapers.  Tom 
Kline,  retail  ad  manager,  made  the  arrangements  for  running  the 
bank's  ad  in  the  Star  the  day  after  the  theft,  which  occurred  at 
noon,  Jan.  4. 


check  over  the  same  10-year  pe¬ 
riod,”  he  said. 


“Many  women  who  did  not 
buy  the  newspaper-advertised 
item  reported  purchasing  other 
related  items  instead,”  Bogart 
observed.  For  example,  more 
than  half  of  the  women  not  buy¬ 
ing  the  special  handbags  adver¬ 
tised  reported  buying  other 
items  of  women’s  apparel  in 
Macy’s  that  day. 


Instead  of  keeping  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  line  with  sale.s,  as 
a  means  of  offsetting  declining 
space  productivity,  retailers 
have  actually  allowed  their  net 
media  expenditures  to  drop  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  from  2.85% 
in  1955  to  2.36%  in  1965,  Tan- 
nenbaum  noted. 


Local,  National 
Rates  Equalized 


He  explained  that  the  drop  in 
media  expenditures  did  not 
mean  that  total  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  by  department  stores  have 
decreased.  “It  simply  means 
that  department  stores  have 
added  branches  and  otheiwise 
expanded  physically,  but  their 
own  advertising  efforts  have  not 
kept  pace.” 


Reginald  L.  Cary 
Retires  from  E&P 


Reginald  L.  Cary  retired  from 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  last  w'eek  after 
a  46-year  career  in  publications 
work.  He  started  out  as  a  cub 
reporter  in  1920  on  the  New 
York  World. 


Bloomington,  Ili{ 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  publisher 
of  the  Bloomington-Normal  Pom-i 
tagraph,  has  announced  tb 
establishment  of  a  single  rafe; 
plan  for  national  and  local  adi 
vertising.  The  plan  becomes  ef  j  ^ 

fective  March  1.  | 

Under  the  plan,  the  net  of  tb  ^or 
national  advertising  rate  is  equi 
to  the  net  local  retail  rate.  Ad 
vertising  placed  by  an  adver 
tising  agency  is  higher  only  t 
cover  the  15%  agency  commis-  * 
sion  and  2%  cash  discount. 

National  advertisers  will  b 
offered  bulk  space  contract 
with  rates  guaranteed  for 
months,  similar  to  those  avaiif  “I 
able  locally.  Contracts  are  suti  we’v 
ject  to  rebate  for  excess  linaw  year 
and  to  short  rate  for  under-p«'  brigl 
formance.  National  and  loo.  put 
advertisers  will  be  treated  alib-  show 
in  this  respect.  y  Gedi 

In  the  absence  of  a  contrail  the 
all  advertising  will  be  billed  a]  this 


Bogart  reported  that  85%  of 
the  1,760  women  questioned  in 
person  could  recall  having  seen 
the  featured  item  advertised  in 
newspapers  the  day  before. 


Among  the  women  who  re¬ 
called  seeing  at  least  one  ad  on 
the  previous  day,  957  were 
reached  later  by  telephone  at 


Citing  a  report  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  of  the  NRMA 
on  merchandising  and  operating 
results  in  1965,  Tannenbaum 
pointed  out  that  “space  produc¬ 
tivity  has  declined  from  $98  a 
square  foot  of  selling  space  in 
1955  to  $81  in  1965.  This  drop 
of  17%  in  10  years  is  in  the  face 
of  an  11%  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  prices,  and  a  23%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  sales 


After  studying  at  Yale,  Cary 
worked  for  the  Buffalo  Times 
as  a  merchandising  department 
manager  and  writing  drama  re¬ 
views  and  editorials  on  the  side. 
He  next  wrote  copy  at  the  Rem¬ 
ington  advertising  agency  in 
Buffalo  and  then  moved  on  to 
the  Pennzoil  Company,  Judge 
magazine,  the  American  Weekly, 
Food  Topics,  Sports  Afield,  and 
Jessie’s  Notebook,  a  syndicated 
feature.  In  1953  he  joined  the 
E&P  staff. 


the  open  line  rate.  Th 

“Our  move  has  been  in  tb 
planning  stage  for  seven  uew's 
years,”  Merwin  said.  “In  ordr  uiode 
to  equalize  the  national  an;  prom 
local  rate,  the  Pantagraph  hai  i  <’«•'*«< 
not  raised  its  national  line  rat'  •’*<>» 
since  January  1,  1962.  Duriffi  fast-j 
those  five  years  circulation  has  subui 
increased  more  than  10  percera  Coun 
and  local  advertising  rates  hav|  L>ndi 
been  increased  three  times.  Sul|  Panel 
scription  prices  have  also  beef  news 
advanced.” 


Plans  Set  for  ’67 


JWT  Adds  Account 


Portland,  Ore. 
The  men’s  wear  division  of 
Jantzen  Inc.  has  named  J. 
Walter  Thompson  to  handle  its 
advertising,  effective  March  1. 


New  York  Life  Insura 
Company  has  planned  its  1 


basic  ad  campaign  in  120  dail*  strike 


newspapers.  This  Week,  Fa 
Weekly,  and  in  20  locally-edi 


magazines.  The  agency  is  Compfl  of:  S 


ton  Advertising. 
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Ad  Club  Panel  a  Hit 
In  ‘One- Night  Stand’ 

By  George  Wilt 
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A  panel  of  newspaper  advo¬ 
cates  told  a  convincing  media 
story  last  week,  got  a  big  hand 
from  the  audience,  and  left  them 
asking  for  more. 

The  occasion:  The  New  York 
Advertising  Club’s  43rd  annual 
Advertising  and  Marketing 
Course,  now  in  its  43rd  year. 
The  audience:  More  than  200 
lower  and  middle-echelon  execu¬ 
tives  from  both  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  groups,  who  work  in 
advertising  by  day,  and  study  it 
at  night  in  an  18-session  course 
under  Ad  Club  sponsorship. 

John  Potts,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  a  member  and 
director  of  the  Advertising 
Club,  has  helped  organize  the 
newspaper  industry’s  one-night 
stand  in  the  18-w’eek  series  for 
the  past  nine  years,  and  has 
served  as  co-chairman  for  the 
past  three  years. 

The  tall,  moustached  ex-Ca- 
nadian  (Potts  came  to  New 
York  newspapers  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  in  1957, 
transferring  his  membership  to 
the  New  York  club  from  the 
Toronto  Advertising  Club  where 
he  had  been  an  active  member 
since  1939)  was  ec.static  about 
the  program. 

Kazzle-Dazzle  Show 

“It  was  the  best  program 
we’ve  put  on  for  newspapers  in 
years,’’  he  said,  “This  group  of 
bright,  young  new'spaper  people 
put  on  the  best  razzle-dazzle 
show  since  the  days  when  Jim 
Gediman  came  up  here  and  held 
the  attention  of  audiences  like 
this  more  than  ten  years  ago.” 

The  1966  blue-ribbon  panel 
represented  several  areas  of  the 
newspai)er  business.  Serving  as 
moderator  was  Dave  Lindsey, 
promotion  director  of  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record  and  Pater¬ 
son  (N.J.)  Morning  Call,  two 
fast-growing  dailies  serving  the 
suburban  Bergen  and  Passaic 
County  areas  in  New  Jersey. 
Lindsey,  who  had  served  as  a 
panel  member  for  the  1966 
newspai>er  session,  was  asked  by 
the  Ad  Club  committee  to  round 
up  a  panel  and  serve  as  moder¬ 
ator.  (The  ’66  program,  featur¬ 
ing  New  York  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers,  was  doomed 
by  an  unpredictable  subway 
strike  which  cut  heavily  into  the 
audience.) 

The  1967  panel  was  made  up 
of:  Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  man¬ 


ager,  ANPA  Newspaper  Infor¬ 
mation  Service;  Mark  Arnold, 
senior  vicepresident.  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  Bruce  Logan,  the 
Bureau’s  vicepresident  for  color 
sales;  and  Jonathan  Scott, 
presentation  writer.  Two  New 
York  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives  served  on  the  question 
panel:  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New 
York  Times,  and  Ray  Dowd, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

In  kicking  off  the  hour  and 
45  minute  session,  Macdonald 
spoke  on  “What’s  New  in  News¬ 
papers,”  presenting  up-to-date 
statistics  on  the  industry,  and 
correcting  impressions  about 
U.S.  newspapers  as  a  whole  that 
the  audience  may  have  assumed 
by  judging  the  national  picture 
by  New  York  City  standards. 

Macdonald  pointed  out  that 
“since  1946,  430  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  have  started  in  the  U.S. 
During  the  .same  span  of  years, 
429  have  either  suspended, 
merged,  or  switched  from  dail¬ 
ies  to  weeklies.” 

Industry  Growth 

“In  1945,  there  were  1,396 
cities  with  one  or  more  daily 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “In  1966 
there  are  1,499,  a  gain  of  more 
than  100  American  cities  with 
daily  newspaper  service.” 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
there  are  now  only  four  daily 
newspapers  in  New  York,  there 
are  more  than  21  published  in 
the  standard  metro  area  (and 
that  doesn’t  include  New  Jer¬ 
sey). 

“A  less  known  trend,”  he 
added,  is  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  dailies 
in  the  very  smallest  cities  in  the 
nation  (under  10,000  popula¬ 
tion),  with  a  corresponding  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  published 
in  cities  of  over-10,000.” 

“Specifically,”  he  said,  “an 
advertiser  today  buying  a  sched¬ 
ule  in  cities  over  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  will  find  20  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  he  did  in  1956.” 

Macdonald  used  other  factors 
to  point  out  growth  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  detailing  growth 
of  employment  (up  39%  since 
1947) ;  advertising  (up  286% 
since  1946) ;  circulation  (up 
18.5%  since  1946) ;  and  news¬ 
print  consumption  (up  100% 
since  1956), 

He  concluded  his  presentation 
on  “What’s  new”  by  telling  the 
students  about  improved  news 
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coverage,  public  service  activi¬ 
ties,  the  revolution  in  produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  and  offering  a 
look  at  the  “newspaper  of  the 
future.” 

Mark  Arnold,  Bureau  retail 
authority  kept  the  audience  of 
admen  on  the  edge  of  their 
chairs  with  a  fast-moving  ad- 
libbed  20  minute  talk  on  “How 
to  make  your  advertising  w’ork 
harder  and  sell  more.” 

With  the  aid  of  a  throat  mike 
and  Vu-graph  projector,  Arnold 
showed  a  variety  of  visual  ef¬ 
fects,  ranging  from  a  dollar  bill 
to  examples  of  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  to  point  out  good  — 
and  bad  —  use  of  newspaper 
advertising,  primarily  by  retail¬ 
ers. 

He  told  the  group  that  “re¬ 
tailers  could  reap  additional 
millions  of  dollars  in  sales  from 
their  advertising  by  providing 
more  pertinent  pi  oduct  informa¬ 
tion  to  potential  customers. 

Factless  Ads  Don't  Pull 

Arnold  said  that  one  study 
conducted  in  a  Midwest  city 
showed  that  an  automobile 
dealer  who  omitted  two  basic 
facts  in  his  newspaper  ads  — 
price  and  financing  —  suffered 
a  64%  loss  in  readers  interested 
in  buying  a  car.  “They  simply 
turned  to  a  competitor’s  ad  that 
gave  them  the  information  they 
wanted,”  he  said. 

Another  example  he  cited  was 
a  real  estate  broker  who  adver¬ 
tised  new  homes  but  failed  to 
mention  how  many  bedrooms 
their  houses  contained.  “That 
.study  showed  that  the  realtor 
suffered  a  66%  loss  of  readers,” 
he  .said,  adding  that  they  were 
prospects  actively  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  new  homes  in  the  price 
range  the  realty  man  had  ad¬ 
vertised. 

Bruce  Logan,  BofA  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  color  sales,  told  the 
audience  that  they  now  have 
available  “a  color  media  mix” 
in  daily  newspapers,  made  up 
of  rop  color,  hi-fi,  SpectaColor, 
supplements,  color  comics. 

He  presented  a  slide  show  of 
outstanding  color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  all  classifications,  and 
featuring  winners  of  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Color  Compe¬ 
titions  for  reproduction  and 
creativity,  and  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  retail  ads  from  Ea¬ 
ton’s  Montreal  department  store. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  color  statistics,  outlin¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  availability 


for  rop  and  preprinted  color,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  much 
color  from  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  as  observed  by  members  of 
the  audience. 

Slide  Presentation 

Jonathan  Scott,  BofA  copy¬ 
writer,  delivered  a  new  slide 
presentation  “Creativity  With 
a  Purpose,”  demonstrating  how 
ten  leading  national  advertisers 
are  making  use  of  newspapers 
to  achieve  specific  marketing 
objectives. 

The  panel  of  young  newspa¬ 
per  executives  hadn’t  been  over¬ 
exposed  to  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  audiences,  and  established 
a  good  rapport  with  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Obviously  they  had  done 
their  homework,  and  done  it 
well.  Arnold’s  presentation,  for 
instance,  a  24-minute  pitch 
boiled  down  from  its  usual  90- 
minute  length,  had  the  audience 
a.sking  for  more. 

The  summary  of  opinions 
from  the  audience  group,  and 
a  pretty  sophisticated  audience, 
was  that  this  was  the  best  of 
the  18  lecture-sessions  in  the 
course.  289  students  had  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  series,  and  attend¬ 
ance  at  16  of  the  18  .sessions  is 
required  for  graduation.  It  was 
estimated  that  approximately 
220  of  them  were  present  for 
“Newspaper  Night.” 

They  got  more  than  their 
money’s  worth. 

• 

Cleveland  Press 
Raises  Ad  Rates 

Cleveland 

Increases  in  general  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  rates  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  They  are  effective 
Feb.  1. 

The  retail  adjustment  is 
across  the  board  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  increase  is  limited  to 
the  50,000-line  bulk  level  and  to 
a  separate  classification  for  ap¬ 
pliance  distributors. 

The  retail  rates  have  been 
raised  4c  per  line.  The  new 
general  rate  at  the  50,000  bulk 
bracket  has  been  raised  from 
88c  to  90c  per  line  with  all  other 
levels,  including  the  open  rate, 
remaining  unchanged.  The  appli¬ 
ance  rate  was  boosted  5c  per 
line  and  the  retail  ad  rate  for 
zoned  editions  was  raised  2c  per 
line. 

The  Plain  Dealer  raised  rates 
last  November  (general)  and 
December  (retail). 
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AT  RUTGERS  UMVERSITY  .  .  . 

Future  Admen  Train 
With  ‘Real’  Clients 


New  Bri  nsvvick,  N.  J. 

No  matter  how  capable,  the 
collepre  student,  who  is  nearing 
completion  of  his  courses  in 
advertising,  feels  somewhat  de¬ 
ficient  if  he  has  not  had  a  taste 
of  practical  experience  in  the 
field  before  seeking  that  first 
job. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers 
University  began  last  spring  a 
work-study  program  -which  af¬ 
fords  its  advertising  seniors  the 
chance  to  work  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  actual  advertising 
campaign — from  start  to  finish 
— for  a  client  of  a  local  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Cooperating  in  this  project, 
which  is  being  repeated  this 
semester,  is  the  Rodney  Luery 
Advertising  agency,  and  its 
client,  the  Franklin  State  Bank, 
which  has  its  main  office  and 
branches  in  Somerset,  N.  J.,  a 
.suburb  of  New  Brunswick  where 
the  Rutgers  campus  is  located. 

Prt»lolype  Program 

“Assuming  similar  profession¬ 
al  cooperation,”  William  H. 
Boyenton,  the  professor  in 
charge  of  advertising  instruction 
told  E&P,  “such  a  program 
could  be  adapted  by  almost  any 
.school  offering  instruction  in 
advertising.” 

“Plans  board  sessions  were 
substituted  for  certain  labora¬ 
tory  meetings  and  the  bank’s 
service  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  ways  to  translate  the 
opportunities  into  effective  sell¬ 
ing  were  presented  and  discussed 
in  give-and-take  among  the  in¬ 
structor,  Luery,  the  class  and, 
on  tw'o  occasions,  officers  and 
other  personnel  of  the  bank,” 
Boyenton  said  in  explaining  the 
program.  Luery  visited  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  laboratorj’  before 
each  project  was  started  in 
order  that  the  undertaking 
might  be  thoroughly  understood ; 
and  later,  while  the  projects 
were  under  way,  and  then  after¬ 
wards,  for  criticism  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Most  time — after  discussion 
and  planning — was  spent  on 
writing  and  laying  out  a  number 
of  adv'ertisements,  some  small 
space,  others  large.  All  the  ads 
were  for  newspaper  publication 
since  much  of  the  bank’s  adver¬ 
tising  is  placed  in  the  Daily 
Home  News  of  New'  Brunswick. 

In  a  separate  project,  students 
carried  out  a  market  survey 
that  determined  w'hich  geo- 
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graphic  areas  the  bank  cus¬ 
tomers  came  from,  which  of  a 
dozen  or  more  financial  services 
they  used,  the  hours  they  usually 
banked,  and  what  they  liked, 
didn’t  like,  and  would  suggest  to 
improve  their  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Franklin  State 
Bank. 

(ilienl  and  Agency  Satisfied 

Luery  described  student  work 
as  “an  impressive  portfolio  of 
their  performance  for  a  satisfied 
client,”  proof  of  which  is  his 
own  desire  to  keep  up  the  rela¬ 
tionship  thus  started  w'ith  future 
Rutgers  advertising  classes, 
Boyenton  said. 

The  instructor  feels  that 
worthwhile,  actual  advertising 
assignments  appeal  to  the  type 
of  student  w'ho  pursues  an  ad¬ 
vertising  course  far  more  than 
theoretical  assignments  in  stimu¬ 
lating  his  best  performance  and 
satisfying  him  most  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  task.  A  main  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  this  project  was  the  inter¬ 
est  shown  by  the  advertising 
man  who  cooperated  and  Luery’s 
contributions  w'ere  exceptional, 
Boyenton  declared.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  after  the  ads  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  he  spent  several  hours  in 
lab  commenting  on  what  seemed 
to  him  good,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  why  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  seemed  better,”  he  said. 

These  criticisms  wrere  w'ithout 
prior  consultation  with  the  in¬ 
structor,  who  also  graded  the 
ads  for  course  credit.  The 
agency  man  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  separate  judgments  closely 
concurred,  which  also  helped 
class  morale. 

One  of  Luery’s  impoi'tant 
grading  criteria  wras  an  ad’s 
completeness  and  readiness  for 
publication.  A  number  of  ads 
needed  no  editing  or  alteration. 
Luery  stressed  that  an  employer 
appreciated  w'ork  that  is  w'ell 
done  and  completely  perfoi'med. 

Bank  officers  were  well  .satis¬ 
fied. 

“These  Rutgers  advertising 
students  did  a  wonderful  job  for 
us,”  said  Mayo  Sisler,  president. 
“We  like  people  with  new  ideas, 
and  that’s  w'hy  w-e  admire  the 
willingness  of  these  Rutgers 
students  to  come  in  and  help  us 
find  better  w’ays  to  serve.  The 
students  have  helped  us  come  up 
W’ith  some  valuable  new  tools 
which  should  mean  more  growth 
for  Franklin  State  and  more 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


COLLECTING  INFORMATION 


about  their  client's  banking  services 
was  one  of  the  first  tasks  completed  by  the  Rutgers  advertising 
seniors.  Here,  Earlene  Mayer  and  Fred  Come  record  the  opinions 
of  one  of  the  more  than  160  bank  customers  who  were  interviewed 
by  the  students  during  the  field  work. 


CREATIVE  SESSION — After  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  bank's 
services  and  sales  objectives,  the  students  returned  to  the  class¬ 
room  to  exchange  copy  ideas  and  to  prepare  speculative  layouts. 
Here  Professor  William  H.  Boyenton  exchanges  ideas  with  two 
students,  Gerald  Winter  and  Veronica  Fazekas. 


‘‘We  like  people 
nho  have 
new  ideas 
in  advertising/ 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH  occurs 
when  the  students  present  their 
individual  advertising  ideas  to  the 
client.  Ed  Rosenblum  is  reviewing 
several  ideas  with  Anthony  D. 
Schoberl,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  bank.  The  students  all 
were  paid  by  the  bank  for  their 
services. 


^r{A^^LI^/  SI  ATE  BANK 


RESULTS — Voted  among  the  best 
ads  produced  by  the  class  was 
this  speculative  layout.  It  was  said 
to  effectively  link  Franklin  State's 
unusual  services  with  its  success¬ 
ful  growth.  Although  the  ads  were 
submitted  in  rough  form,  many  of 
the  ideas  for  art  and  copy  are 
now  being  incorporated  into  the 
bank's  advertising  program. 
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children  every  week  Ask  Andy 


planet? 


ASK  ANDY  receives  over  half  a  million  questions  a  year 
because  it  fulfills  a  need  for  young  readers,  their  families 
and  their  teachers.  It  is  brightly  written  and  highly  informative. 


earwigs 


pinch? 


ASK  ANDY  finds  the  answers  to  those  surprising  questions  that 
the  experts  forgot  to  cover  in  ordinary  reference  books.  The  author 
Ellen  Walpole,  has  a  genius  for  explaining  as  well  as  entertaining. 

With  the  aid  of  experts  in  many  scientific  fields  this  column  is  kept 
up-to-date  and  accurate. 


Where  does  your  eye  go  when  you 
How  does  the  earth  revolve  around  the  sun? 


ASK  ANDY  is  a  six-times-a-week  column  of  approximately  650  words 
divided  into  replies  to  two  different  questions.  It  is  aimed  for 


adult  readership.  . 

mat’s  in  a 

Where  are.  the  worst  earthquake  regions? 

ASK  ANDY  gives  awards  of  $1500  worth  ot  books  and  atlases  every  week. 

ASK  ANDY  has  now  been  published  for  over  1 5  years  and  has  75  subscribing 
newspapers.  May  we  add  your  name  to  this  successful  list? 


carbonated  water? 


For  sample  columns,  telephone  collect  (area  code  4 1 5)  42  I  - 1  I  I  I 

Cbronick  JFratm-  c$  (Syndicate 

555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94102 


Future  Admen 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

service  for  our  customers.” 

Similarly,  Anthony  Schobere, 
executive  vicepresident,  praised 
the  students  for  *‘a  professional 
approach  and  a  real  prrasp  for 
presenting:  the  messages  most 
important  to  us.  The  students 
did  an  excellent  job  of  merchan¬ 
dising  our  bank  services  in  their 
ads.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  one  person  wrho  is  most 
pleased  with  the  project  is  the 
University’s  board  chairman, 
Charles  H.  Brower,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Dur.stine  &  Osborn  Inc. 

Sliident!«  >\«“re  Paid 

Students  w'ere  paid  at  a  .scale 
considerably  higher  than  the 
usual  rate  offered  by  the  .stu¬ 
dent  employment  office  of  the 
university.  First  an  overall 
budgret  was  determined  by 
Luery  and  the  instructor  and  to 
keep  within  this  figure,  each 
student  vras  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  hours  to  complete 
each  job.  The  time  allowance 
was  considered  fair,  although 
some  individuals  probably 
w’orked  less  time  and  some  more 
in  order  to  execute  an  ad. 

The  class  was  pleased,  not 
only  with  their  earnings,  but 


more  so  to  have  the  feeling  of 
doing  a  practical  project.  A  final 
examination  question  in  the 
course  asked  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  total  project.  Without 
exception,  students  recommended 
that  some  program  of  work  and 
study  be  continued.  They 
thought,  in  some  instances,  that 
the  pay  was  more  than  enough, 
but  all  seemed  to  appreciate  that 
someone  valued  their  w’ork  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
• 

.4d  Execs  lo  Meet 

Kansas  City 
The  winter  meeting  of  the 
Midwe.st  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  President 
here  Feb.  19-20,  1967.  Officers 
serving  through  1967  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  Neville  Jonson,  Sedalia 
Devwcraf-Capitol;  vicepresident, 
Harold  W.  Mossberger,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  secretary- treas¬ 
urer,  Jack  W.  Campbell,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and 
.sergeant-at-arms,  Lowell  W. 
Browm,  Amarillo  News  and 
Globe-Times. 

• 

McC-E  Wins  One 

Toronto 

Chesebrough-Pond’s  (Canada) 
has  assigrned  Pond’s  Creams, 
Odorono,  and  Fresh  Start  prod¬ 
ucts  to  McCann-Erickson  of 
Canada  Ltd.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  was  the  previous  agency. 
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GLENN  COFFELT,  who  has  been 


national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers 
since  1959,  begins  the  new  year 
in  a  new  job— staff  assistant  for 
advertising  sales  for  the  IS  Lee 
Newspapers  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and 
Montana. 

Miss.  Weeklies  Merge 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Hancock  County’s  two  w’eekly 
newspapers,  the  Eagle  and  the 
Sea  Coast  Echo,  have  been  con- 
•solidated  under  the  ownership 
of  Powell  Glass  Jr.,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Echo.  The  Eagle 
and  its  printing  equipment  w’ere 
sold  by  John  Uamborino  who 
started  the  busines'i  in  1949. 
Damborino  once  worked  for  the 
Echo  when  it  was  owned  by 
Charles  G.  Moreau. 


Editorials  Lead 
Comics  in  Poll 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Results  of  a  readership  survey  ^ 
are  causing  the  State  Journ^ 
to  make  some  changes  in  its 
comics  gallery. 

S.  C.  Van  Curon,  editor,  said 
the  editorial  page  had  received 
a  higher  readership  rating  than 
the  comics  page.  In  his  view  this 
shows  “a  desire  on  the  part  of 
readers  to  better  inform  them¬ 
selves  and  a  better-than-average 
intelligence  of  the  people  who 
read  this  newspaper.” 

Editorials  were  the  most  popu-  | 
lar  feature  on  the  editorial  page, 
followed  by  the  editor’s  column, 
“Agree  Or  Not  I  Say  What  I 
Think.”  The  Editor’s  Notebook 
on  Sunday  al.so  was  rated  highly. 

Editorials  scored  86.7  for 
“always”  or  “sometimes”  reader- 
ship.  The  top-rated  (88.8)  comic 
was  “Blondie.”  Others  ranged 
down  to  a  rating  of  58.8.  The 
rating  for  the  Sunday  comics 
section  was  80.3. 

The  highest  readership  for 
any  portion  of  the  State  Journal 
came  in  the  classified  advertising 
pages — 97.8  for  men  and  women 
combined. 

The  survey  was  made  by  dis¬ 
tributing  questionnaires  to  500 
readers  in  all  sections  of  the 
county. 
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When  You  Advertise,  Advertise  in  Color, 


(iIRLS  AND  GIRAFFES  Everything  — from  girls  to  grapes  to  giraffes  — has  much 
more  eye  appeal  in  color.  Why  show  customers  a  drab  black-and-white  world?  It’s 
a  fact— sales  will  go  up,  up,  up  with  colorful,  more  effectiving  advertising  in 
CopleyColor.*  EYE  CATCHING  COPLEYCOLOR  CopleyColor  means  SpectaColor 
and  Hi-Fi,  eye-catching,  high  quality  full  color  newspaper  ad  preprints  and 
preprinted  inserts.  WE  PREPRINT  COLOR  The  Daily  News-Post,  a  Copley  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Monrovia,  California,  produces  CopleyColor  preprints  for  all 
newspapers  capable  of  handling  SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi  and  inserting  them  into  the 
newspaper  at  time  of  publication.  FIRST  ON  WEST  COAST  In  Monrovia,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  we  have  the  first  web  offset  press  on  the  West  Coast  capable  of  printing 
high  quality,  full  color  SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi  preprints.  And  we’re  ready  to  talk 
newspaper  inserts.  EVERY  ONE  All  Copley  Newspapers,  16  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois— Northern  Illinois— Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia— San  Diego,  California— and  Greater  Los  Angeles,  are  equipped  to  handle 
CopleyColor  preprints  and  inserts.  HEAR  IT  NOW  For  the  whole  colorful 
story,  please  call  our  sales  representative— (213)  623-2188.  Or  write— 
Newspaper  Color  Unlimited,  609  South  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  California, 
for  samples  and  additional  information.  Put  some  CopleyColor  into  your  life! 


*Sp»ct«Color,  for  example,  has  300%  greater  recall  impact  than  black-and-white. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Wide  Support  Sought 
For  Want  Ad  Week 

By  Stan  Fin8ne8»« 

CAM.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


The  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  since  its  founding  in  1920, 
has  a  long  list  of  outstanding 
accomplishments  for  the  cause 
of  classified  advertising  to  its 
credit.  Near  the  top  (if  not  at 
the  top)  has  been  the  creation 
of  International  Want  Ad  Week. 
IWAW  is  scheduled  for  March 
26  through  April  1. 

International  Want  Ad  Week 
has  brought  classified  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  attention  of  more 
people  than  any  other  activity 
that  ANCAM  has  ever  created. 
This  promotion  deserves  top  bill¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  every  CAM 
for  at  least  this  one  week  out  of 
the  year. 

Ruth  Welling,  CAM  of  the 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
IWAW  Chairman  for  1967,  re¬ 
ports  that  even  more  promotion¬ 
al  strength  is  going  to  be  put 
behind  the  event  this  year. 

Through  the  spon.sorship  of 
ANCAM,  the  Harrison  Mac¬ 
Donald  &  Sons  Classified  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  the 
Howard  Parish  Associates  Clas¬ 
sified  Service  of  Hialeah,  Fla., 
hav’e  combined  forces  to  bring 
the  entire  classified  industry 
some  top  rate  promotional  ma¬ 
terial.  For  the  first  time.  Inter¬ 
national  Want  Ad  Week  promo¬ 
tion  material  will  be  put  out  in 
one  package  and  distributed  by 
lioth  services.- 

The  IWAW  promotion  book¬ 
let,  to  be  mailed  soon  after  Feb. 
1,  will  contain  new  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  streamers,  small 
promotion  symbols,  sample  copy 
for  editorial  support,  examples 
of  other  newspapers’  participa¬ 


tion  in  past  events  and  many 
other  valuable  features. 

The  format  will  be  17  inches 
by  22  inches,  stapled  for  easy 
folding,  w'ith  approximately 
eleven  inside  pages.  A  return 
card  will  be  affixed  to  every  copy 
and  will  be  addressed  to  Ruth 
Welling,  IW.AW  Chairman,  The 
Sidney  Daily  News,  Sidney, 
Ohio,  for  those  who  wish  to  use 
the  mats.  Four  different  sizes 
will  be  available. 

All  members  of  ANCAM  and 
those  who  subscril)e  to  either 
service  will  automatically  re¬ 
ceive  the  book.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  a  member  of  ANCAM  and 
you  don’t  hav-e  to  be  a  subscriber 
to  one  of  the  services  to  receive 
the  material.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  world  can  obtain 
the  material  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Chairman  and 
a.sking  for  it.  Distribution  costs 
to  non-members  will  l>e  borne  by 
ANCAM. 

*  *  * 

ALL  FOR  A  DIMK 

Can’t  resist  passing  along  this 
promotion  filler  ad  from  the 
Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times- 
A rgus : 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  GOT 
IT  ALL  OVER  RADIO! 

Here’s  Proof : 

You  can’t  spread  old  radios 
all  over  your  newly  waxed 
floor  so  the  kids  won’t  muddy 
it  up. 

When  it’s  time  to  move, 
how  can  you  wrap  up  all  your 
good  china  in  old  radios? 

And  how  are  you  going  to 
clip  out  a  radio  commercial 
and  take  it  down  to  your  local 
grocer’s? 


When  was  the  last  time  you 
.saw  a  kid  flying  a  kite  made 
from  an  old  radio? 

Or  a  kid  wearing  a  hat 
made  from  an  old  radio? 

Has  your  wife  ever  used  an 
old  radio  to  dry  a  freshly 
washed  window? 

(Come  to  think  of  it,  how 
can  w-e  give  you  all  that,  plus 
the  latest  new's  every  day,  for 
only  a  dime?) 

»  ♦  * 

LNDl'STRIAL  SEESA\^ 

Overall  help  w-anted  adver¬ 
tising  activity  increased  in 
November,  w-hile  technical  re¬ 
cruitment  dropped. 

The  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board’s  November  help 
w-anted  ad  count  index  gained 
one  point  over  October  and  was 
13  points  higher  than  November 
a  year  ago. 

Deutsch  and  Shea’s  Engineer/ 
Scientist  Demand  Index  dropped 
to  170.5  in  November,  dow-n 
34.5  points  from  October’s  205.0 
— the  low-est  figure  recorded  so 
far  during  1966  and  low'er  than 
the  175.9  index  for  November, 
1965.  (Unadjusted  figures) 

Although  a  drop  in  demand  in 
the  month  of  Nov'ember  has 
occurred  in  three  of  the  six 
years  the  Index  has  been  in 
existence,  Deutsch  and  Shea 
spoke.smen  feel  that  the  current 
downturn,  sharper  than  those 
experienced  in  the  past,  must 
l>e  attributed  to  other  than  sea- 
-sonal  factors.  One  imjwrtant  ele¬ 
ment  mentioned  by  the  agency 
w^as  the  tightness  of  mortgage 
money,  which  could  be  an  in¬ 
hibiting  factor  in  the  movement 
of  professional  people. 

For  the  first  time  in  1966, 
technical  recruiting  activity  in 
new'spaper  classified  dropped 
l)elow’  the  200.0  mark  to  191.0, 
down  42.5  points  from  October, 
but  0.2  alxive  November  last 
year. 

• 

Developers’  Seelioii 

Miami 

In  a  three-quarter-million- 
dollar  campaign,  the  Mackle 
brothers  will  tell  the  story  of 
their  Marco  Island  development 
to  a  magazine,  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  audience  number¬ 
ing  more  than  50  million  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  The  cam¬ 
paign  includes  a  12-page  color 
supplement  in  Sunday,  Feb.  5 
editions  of  31  new.spapers. 

• 

Over  2  Million  A^aiii 

Houston 

1966  marked  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Miss  Classified  published 
more  than  2  million  ads.  Total 
ad  count  was  2,020,492;  the  2 
millionth  ad  being  published 
Monday,  Dec.  26. 


8  Suburban 
Dailies  Join  in 
Bid  for  Ads 

Frank  E.  Bi.shop,  advertising 
director  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Suburban 
Philadelphia  Area  Newspapers 
(SPAN) — a  group  of  suburban 
dailies  with  a  total  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  400,000. 

Other  officers  are  How-ard 
Berky,  publisher  of  the  Narth 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
vicepresident;  Joseph  Elberson, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Delaware  County  Times, 
Chester,  Pa.,  secretary,  and 
James  Artman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Local  News, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  treasurer. 

SPAN,  w'hich  has  representa¬ 
tion  from  eight  dailies,  over  the 
past  two  years  has  concentrated 
on  developing  policies  and  a 
workable  organization  reflecting 
the  dynamic  growth  of  member 
new’spapers  and  the  area  they 
.serve.  Bishop  said. 

A  slide  presentation  is  now 
being  readied  for  showing  to 
national  advertisers,  brokers, 
zone  managers  and  agency  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“The  slide  project  as  well  as 
other  promotional  programs 
being  built  by  SPAN  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  media  and 
space  buyers  to  take  a  complete 
— and  new — look  at  the  huge, 
affluent  market  many  of  them 
are  missing,’’  said  Bishop, 
adding: 

“We  have  a  tremendous  sales 
and  growdh  story  to  tell.  And 
part  of  that  story  is  the  fact 
that  SPAN’S  combined  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  suburbia  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  metropolitan 
publication.  Also,  it  reaches  a 
large  .segment  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  presently  being  overlooked. 
In  fact,  each  SPAN  publication 
is  dominant  in  its  owm  individual 
market.’’ 

The  SPAN  group  includes  the 
CoatesvUle  Record,  Delaware 
County  Times,  Chester;  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale;  Daily 
Republican,  Phoenixville;  Main 
Line  Times,  Ardmore;  Courier 
Times,  Levittowm-Bristol,  and 
the  Daily  Times,  of  Woodbury, 
New'  Jersey. 

Representatives  in  the  SPAN 
group  are  Bottinelli-Kimball, 
Ward-Griffith,  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Shannon  &  Cul¬ 
len  and  Gallagher-DeLis.ser. 

The  slide  presentation  is  being 
prepared  by  Raymond  Frey- 
berger,  Philadelphia  manager  of 
Ward-Griffith,  assisted  by 
George  Fitzroy,  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency. 
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aiKULAnOM  PEUVERS  \rOUR  SALES 
ANAUCMEiNCe  WHILE  THE  I  STORY  IS 
BUYERS  ARE  PUTTING  y  SEEN  THRU 
TOGETHER  OR  ANA¬ 
LYZING  NEWSPAPER 
SCHEDULES. 


SO  CHKUUnOM  66  ] 

CARRIED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  FROM 
MORE  U.S. 
NEWSPAPERS  IN 
A  SINGLE  ISSUE 
THAN  THE  SINGLE 
ISSUE  OF  ANY 
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To  an  already  fine  mat,  we’ve  added 
many  new  improvements  to  give  you, 
in  the  NEW  Minimum  Shrink  ROP 
Super  Flongs,  the  finest  possible  prod¬ 
uct  for  your  stereotyping.  For  example, 
you  get  minimum  shrinkage  from  cold 
molding  (as  little  as  per  full 
page!)  plus  improved  color  register, 
greater  space  depth  and  lower  mold¬ 
ing  pressures.  Add  to  these,  much 
cleaner  highlights,  sharper  half  tones 
and  you  have-the  NEW  MINIMUM 
SHRINK  ROP  SUPER  FLONG! 

For  samples  to  use  in  your  stereo¬ 
typing  and  a  full-scale  demonstration 
of  this  great  new  mat,  see  your  nearest 
Wood  Flong  Representative  or  write 
today.  No  obligation. 


P.  (Paul)  McDonald 


W.  (Wyn)  Austin,  President 
Wyndham  Austin  &  Company,  Ltd. 


E.  J.  (Ed)  Smith 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHice:  661  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2960 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Advertising  Campaign 
Stocks  Children’s  Zoo 


Des  Moines 

The  Children’s  Zoo  in  Des 
Moines  is  scheduled  to  open  for 
business  in  August.  Thanks  to  a 
Zoo  Parade  incentive  program, 
the  area  will  be  well-stocked 
with  monkeys,  zebras,  giraffes, 
l>aboons  and  buffalo. 

Sponsored  by  Standard  Oil 
and  13  major  food  companies, 
the  Zoo  Parade  program  sent 
hundreds  of  children  on  a  search 
for  labels  and  bottle  caps  which 
served  as  “credit  tokens”  toward 
purchase  of  the  animals.  It  also 
spurred  sales  of  products  and 
earned  community  goodwill  for 
firms  that  participated. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  carried  the  Zoo  Parade 
promotion.  The  program  was  set 
for  six  months  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  tw’o  facing  full  pages 
in  the  newspapers  every  two 
weeks. 

A  fund  of  $750  per  advertiser 
was  established.  Upon  reaching 
the  monthly  quota,  each  adver¬ 
tiser  sent  the  Des  Moines  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Zoo  a  maximum  of  $125 
(one  sixth  of  the  $750)  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  animals — but  only 
as  goals  were  reached. 

$9,750  Is  Goal 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
test,  a  total  of  $9,750  will  be 
contributed  by  the  13  advertisers 
if  the  goals  are  reached. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  everyone  in  the  trade  area 
to  participate,  those  outside  the 
38  county  retail  area  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  send  their  coupons 
directly  to  the  food  advertising 
department  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

“Full  parades”  were  promoted 
so  all  advertisers  could  benefit 
equally.  If  a  participant  had  one 
label  from  each  of  the  13  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  marked  his  coupon  “F'ull 


Parade”  and  five  points  were 
given  for  each  label  instead  of 
one.  Full  Parades  were  promoted 
in  every  ad  and  grocers  were 
urged  to  promote  Full  Parades 
in  their  own  ads  to  stimulate  the 
idea.  A  barometer  in  the  ads 
reported  to  consumers  how  the 
operation  was  progressing. 

A  bright  package  of  merchan¬ 
dising  aids  was  developed  for 
the  program.  These  included 
colorful  Children’s  Zoo  parade 
signs  which  decorated  the  bar¬ 
rels  at  the  Standard  Oil  stations. 
Grocers  were  furnished  “shelf 
talkers”  for  all  Children  Zoo 
parade  products. 

Service  stations  were  given 
Children  Zoo  parade  pennants  to 
indicate  where  labels  should  be 
deposited.  And  Zoo  Parade  em¬ 
blems  were  developed  to  be  used 
in  ad  mats  and  for  counter 
cards. 

Mercliaiidi!>ing  W  induM 

In  addition,  a  merchandising 
window  at  the  newspaper  office 
was  created  and  publicity  of  all 
types  was  stimulated  including 
news  stories  on  the  purchase  of 
the  animals  for  the  zoo. 

Each  advertiser  in  the  Zoo 
Parade  program  invested  $6,000 
which  included  the  $750  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  zoo  and  $5,250 
for  the  advertising  space.  Spot 
color  highlighted  the  Zoo  Parade 
ads  and  the  individual  ads  were 
rotated  in  the  two-page  layout 
during  the  campaign  so  each 
advertiser  was  given  equal  posi¬ 
tioning. 

As  interest  was  built  in  the 
program,  a  number  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  contributed 
their  time,  ideas  and  efforts  to 
the  Zoo  Parade. 

Super  Valu  grocery  stores  in 
the  Des  Moines  area  helped  col¬ 
lect  more  than  41,000  old  motor 


vehicle  license  plates.  These 
plates  weighed  9,130  pounds  and 
were  purchased  by  a  steel  and 
supply  company  for  $1,095.60. 
The  firm  paid  13  cents  a  pound 
for  the  license  plates,  above  the 
market  price  according  to  offi¬ 
cials.  Super  Valu  stores  also 
contributed  one  cent  for  each 
license  plate  or  a  total  of 
$411.66.  The  drive  resulted  in 
$1,507.26,  the  check  being 
donated  in  total  to  the  zoo  fund. 

Other  Events  Help 

The  waitresses  at  three  Wool- 
worth  variety  stores  contributed 
$137.07  to  the  Children’s  Zoo. 
The  money  was  the  amount  of  a 
week’s  tips  by  the  eight  wait¬ 
resses.  Posters  at  the  store’s 
lunch  counters  promoted  the 
project  and  waitresses  said  they 
received  more  tips  than  usual 
as  a  result. 

A  neighborhood  carnival  put 
on  by  10  children  took  in  $97.57 
for  the  zoo.  The  carnival,  which 
included  a  variety  of  games  and 
amusements  as  well  as  ham¬ 
burgers,  popsicles  and  soft 
drinks  was  attended  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  200  persons. 

Featured  products  in  the  Zoo 
Parade  ads  included  Pepsi  Cola 
and  Diet  Pepsi  Cola,  Wilson 
Certified  bacon,  franks  and  ham, 
American  Beauty  Macaroni  and 
Spaghetti  products.  Planters 
peanut  butter,  Anderson-Erick- 
son  Sunkist  Orange  Drink, 
Carey  Salt  Products,  Hiland 
Twin  Pack  potato  chips.  Hills 
dog  food,  Hilex  bleach.  Butter 
Kemal  canned  vegetables.  Colo¬ 
nial  baking  products.  Banquet 
frozen  pies  and  dinners  and 
Debbie  detergent  and  fabric 
softener. 

• 

Katz  Promotes 

Vernon  Hawley  Jr.  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Katz  Agency  Inc.  in  charge  of 
the  Western  Region,  newspaper 
division.  For  the  past  four  years, 
Hawley  has  been  manager  of  the 
Katz  newspaper  division  office 
in  New  York.  He  was  previously 
a  partner  in  Doyle  &  Hawley, 
which  merged  with  Katz  in  1962. 
He  also  spent  four  years  in  the 
national  and  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

• 

Honomiohl  Promoted 

Jack  J.  Honomichl  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of 
Audits  &  Surveys  Inc.,  market¬ 
ing  research  firm.  For  six  years 
he  was  manager  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  marketing  research 
department.  He  left  to  join  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  Corp.  of  America. 


Armstrong  Tire 
To  Pritchard,  Wood 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Com- 
pany  has  named  Pritchard, 
Wood  Inc.  as  its  agency  for  all 
consumer  and  trade  advertising. 

Billing  on  the  account,  which 
has  been  handled  by  Lennen  & 
Newell,  is  expected  to  exceed 
$2  million  with  approximately  a 
quarter  of  this  billing  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Armstrong’s  director  of  adver- 
tising,  Leo  Sklarz  Jr.,  said  the 
company  is  “seeking  fresh  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  and  sound  market¬ 
ing  planning”  from  Pritchard, 
Wood. 

The  agency,  he  noted,  has 
begun  making  plans  for  a  na¬ 
tional  ad  campaign  that  ties  in 
local  distributor  advertising. 

• 

PKL  and  Hunt 
Part  Company 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  Inc.  and 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods  Inc.,  unable 
to  agree  on  wiiat  constitutes 
good  advertising  have  decided 
to  part  company.  Since  1965,  the 
agency  handled  Wesson  oil  and 
the  company’s  Blue  Plate  line 
which  is  sold  primarily  in  the 
South. 

Hunt-Wesson  officials  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  selected  list  of 
agencies  would  be  contacted 
shortly. 

• 

JWT  Wins  Mennen 

The  appointment  of  the  J. 
Walter  'Thompson  Company  asj 
a  new  advertising  agency  forj 
the  Mennen  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  G.  Trundle,' 
marketing  manager  of  Mennen. 
The  assignment  includes  Sof 
Stroke  shaving  cream.  Skin 
Bracer,  Spray  Deodorant,  Push¬ 
button  Deodorant,  Bath  Tale 
and  new  products.  Established 
billings:  $4,000,000.  Twelve, 

other  agencies  competed  for  the 
account. 

• 

Agency  President 

St.  Louis 

Robert  W.  Kelly,  executive 
vicepresident,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Kelly,  Zahrndt  4 
Kelly  Inc.,  succeeding  Virgil  A 
Kelly,  who  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board  and  creative  copy  con¬ 
sultant.  William  A.  Wilson,  vice- 
president  and  account 'executive, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive 
vicepresident. 

• 

128  Pages  of  Ads 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  12th 
annual  Jubilee  Edition,  Sunday, 
Jan.  1,  comprised  128  pages  of 
classified  advertising.  It  carried 
11,766  individual  ads  and  289,-1 
253  paid  lines,  CAM  Frank  W.: 
Lester  reported.  | 

for  January  14,  196111 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaontatlvas:  Croamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  •  Ormaba* 
N*w  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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High-quality  editorial 
“Cottrell  Color”  makes 
a  world  of  difference 
at  the  Globe. 

“We  feel  that  the  high  quality  of  reproduction  given  by  our  Cottrell  V-22  press  has 
really  given  us  a  competitive  edge,”  says  Jim  Vance,  who,  with  his  brother  Bob 
and  father  Vern,  runs  the  Worthington  Daily  Globe. 

"Our  editorial  use  of  full  color  has  helped  us  to  raise  our  circulation  from  1 2,000  to 
almost  15,000  in  the  past  three  years.  Our  metropolitan  competition  offers  edito¬ 
rial  color,  too,  so  we  have  to  give  credit  to  the  difference  in  quality  of  reproduction.” 

The  Cottrell  V-22  and  the  new  “Value  Engineered”  V-15A  presses  are  designed  to 
maximize  the  advantages  of  offset:  Better  reproduction  . . .  Higher  running  speeds 
.  .  .  Flexibility  in  ad  and  editorial  make-up  .  .  .  Lower  composition  costs. 

Let  your  Cottrell  representative  show  you  the  press  features  which  are  contributing 
so  much  to  the  economical  production  of  eye-appealing  newspapers  like  the  Globe. 

They  make  a  world  of  difference. 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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Names  and  Places 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


There  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  adjectives  that 
are  available  to  indicate  nationality  or  identification  with 
a  country.  The  problem  concerns  headlines  primarily, 
although  sometimes  it  crops  up  in  text  as  well.  The  noun 
instead  of  the  adjective  form  is  used,  for  example,  in 
speaking  of  a  Belgium  (rather  than  Belgian)  colony. 

Britain  is  misused  in  the  same  fashion:  a  Britain 
(rather  than  Britii^h)  plan.  (Sgeeeli  Stirx  Britain 
Anger).  So  is  Italy:  an  Italy  treaty.  Some  barbarisms 
in  headlines  may  be  ju.stified  by  the  excuse  of  cramped 
space.  But  this  will  not  do  when  the  adjectival  form  is 
no  longer  or  even  shorter  than  the  noun.  Spain  for 
Spanixli  is  excusable  in  a  headline,  since  Spain  is  shorter 
(Spain  Projeet  .Approved) . 

Apart  from  this,  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
choosing  between  the  forms.  The  adjective  form  is 
suitable  only  in  reference  to  something  owned  by  or 
intimately  related  to  the  country.  Spani.xh  Project  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  project  being  undertaken  by  Spain, 
but  Spain  Project  would  be  preferable  for,  say,  a  U.  S. 
airbase  in  that  country. 

Now  and  then  either  foini  may  l)e  misleading.  A 
jouinalist  visiting  the  United  States  was  referred  to 
as  an  Africa  neivx  editor.  African  netvs  editor  might 
have  been  equally  unsatisfactory;  either  form  might 
have  been  understood  as  meaning  an  editor  whose  job 
was  handling  African  news.  Xetv.x  editor  from  Africa 
would  have  been  unambiguous. 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


The  whole  world  loves  a  pretty  girl.  But  when  you 
can't  tell  because  of  poor  reproduction,  it's  time  to 
use  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  CERTIFIED  covers  the 
needs  of  newspaper  and  commercial  stereotyping  with 
mats  developed  for  each  important  application. 
Scientific  production  and  quality  control  insure  that 
you  get  the  deep  faithful  impression  your  type  and 
cuts  deserve.  Insist  on  CERTIFIED. 

Your  hard  work  deserves  it. 


Wayward  Words 


The  ampersand  (&)  is  i)roi)er  only  in  the  names  of 
companies  that  u.se  it  themselves:  Wellington  &  Co. 
Fowler  used  it  abundantly  in  text  to  replace  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conjunction,  and  also  in  the  form  &c.  (for  ct  cetera), 
perhaps  to  save  space,  but  more  likely  to  assert  his  indi¬ 
viduality.  Whatever  the  reason,  this  mannerism  was 
abandoned  without  explanation  by  his  reviser.  Sir  Ernest 
Gowers.  It  would  be  a  convenience  if  and  might  be 
universally  replaced  by  the  ampersand,  but  such  a  de¬ 
parture  would  outrage  traditionalists.  As  for  saving 
space,  devices  like  this  and  the  studied  use  of  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  for  example  in  street  addresses,  accomplish  little. 


“And  how  is  clarity  to  be  acquired?  Mainly  by  taking 
trouble;  and  by  writing  to  serve  people  rather  than  to 
impress  them.  Most  obscurity,  I  suspect,  comes  not  so 
much  fiom  incompetence  as  from  ambition — the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  admired  for  depth  of  sense,  or  pomp  of  .sound, 
or  wealth  of  ornament.  It  is  for  the  writer  to  think  and 
rethink  his  ideas  till  they  are  clear;  to  put  them  in  a 
clear  order;  to  prefer  (other  things  being  equal,  and 
subject  to  the  law  of  variety)  short  words,  sentences, 
and  paragiaphs  too  long;  not  to  try  to  say  too  many 
thing.s  at  once;  and,  above  all,  to  i)ut  himself  with 
imaginative  sympathy  in  his  reader’s  j)lace.’’  F.  I..  Lucas 
in  Style. 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRV  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
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WHY  THE  BULLETIN  IS  PHILADELPHIA 


Paul  Murphy  opens  the  doors  to  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow 


Paul  Murphy,  editor  of  The 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  Mag¬ 
azine,  is  an  observer,  a  listener  and 
a  notetaker. 

He  is  a  constant  observer  of  what 
other  people  are  readint?,  an  incur¬ 
able  listener  to  subway  conversations 
and  a  compulsive  notetaker  on 
restaurant  napkins. 

He  is  the  middleman  between 
readers  and  the  creators  whose  prose, 
pictures  and  paintings  make  up  The 
Sunday  Bulletin  Nfagazine. 

Philadelphia  is  a  literary  world, 
rich  in  writing  and  creative  talent; 
The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  is 
rich  in  reading. 

Written,  edited  and  produced  by 
Philadelphians  for  Philadelphians, 


The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  has 
the  local  touch,  the  local  feeling. 

In  this  primary  way.  The  Sunday 
Bulletin  Magazine  is  different  from 
other  Sunday  magazines.  The  Mag¬ 
azine’s  credo:  if  it  ain't  local, 

forget  it." 

Paul  hunts  the  local  story  with 
local  people  and  local  angles.  For 
people  are  most  interested  in  reading 
about  themselves,  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  their  own  problems  and 
solutions. 

He  puts  life  in  Greater  Philadelphia 
into  words,  images,  colors,  emotions. 
He  opens  the  doors  to  yesterday, 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Reading  The  Sunday  Bulletin 
Magazine  is  a  personal  experience. 


Editor  Paul  Murphy  makes  it  one. 

Men  and  women  like  Paul  Murphy 
make  The  Bulletin  a  little  bit  better 
than  it  is  expected  to  be.  They  give 
it  that  extra  thought,  that  extra  effort, 
that  extra  care.  The  product  they 
produce  reflects  it  in  every  edition. 

One  constant  result:  The  Bulletin 
is  an  invited,  welcomed  friend  of 
the  family  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 

A  Million  Market  Newspajser:  New  York, 
Chica);o,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspajjers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


PROMOTION 

16  Folders  Outlined 
In  Tacts’  Catalogue 

By  George  ^  ilt 


The  more  information  a  news¬ 
paper  can  gather,  and  distribute 
about  its  market,  the  better  its 
chance  of  finding  its  way  to 
more  advertising  schedules.  And 
a  good  assortment  of  data  makes 
things  that  much  easier  for  the 
advertising  sales  staff  and  na¬ 
tional  representatives,  too. 

A  good  example  is  the  wealth 
of  information  turned  out  by 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tiibune.  The 
Union-Tribune  publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  not  only  prepared  a 
number  of  marketing  studies  to 
assist  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  retailers  and  advertising 
agencies  in  evaluating  its  mar¬ 
ket,  it  has  simplified  the  use  of 
these  marketing  aids  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  catalog  outlining  avail¬ 
able  data. 

A  folder,  “Facts  that  lead  to 
more  sales  in  San  Diego”  lists  a 
total  of  16  brochures,  complete 
with  thumbnail  descriptions  and 
miniature  reproductions  of  each 
promotion  piece. 

Koreiil  Mairriul 

David  E.  Weitzel,  advertising 
promotion  manager,  sent  along 
five  of  the  most  recent  pieces, 
packing  a  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

•  A  1966-67  Market  Analysis, 
a  34-page  summary  of  illus¬ 
trated  information,  is  almost  as 
good  as  a  trip  to  San  Diego.  It 
points  out  that  the  market  is 
now  bigger  than  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  New  Orleans,  and  in¬ 
cludes  information  on  popula¬ 
tion,  income,  retail  sales,  auto¬ 
motive  data,  manufacturing, 
research  and  development,  mili¬ 
tary,  tourism,  conventions,  agri¬ 


culture,  port  and  cargo,  a  new 
$5.5-million  air  terminal,  em¬ 
ployment,  education,  sports 
facilities  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ments.  The  section  on  the  news¬ 
papers  includes  charts  on  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership  grow'th, 
opening  of  new  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  accounts,  and  describes  new 
weekly  food  sections. 

•  1966-67  Grocery  Market 
and  Route  Book  for  San  Diego 
and  Imperial  Counties,  a  66-page 
compilation  that  also  includes 
buying  headquarters  of  whole- 
■sale  and  major  retail  grocery 
outlets,  a  useful  tool  for  grocery 
advertisers. 

•  1966  Automotive  Market 
booklet  and  map.  Die-cut,  with 
a  metallic  cover,  the  booklet 
shows  percentages  of  cars  in  the 
market  by  year  and  make,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  the  Union 
and  Tribune  by  make,  1965 
model  registrations  in  San  Diego 
County  and  U.S.  rank  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  imported  cars,  truck 
registrations,  lepair  and  service 
information,  tire  and  battery' 
purchases,  gasoline  sales  by 
brand,  and  other  data.  A  pocket 
in  the  back  of  the  folder  con¬ 
tains  a  map  of  San  Diego  metro 
area  au<^o  dealerships. 

•  Route  list  of  drug  outlets 
in  San  Diego  County,  also  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  merchandising 
support  activities  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  index  of  wholesalers  and 
chain  retail  outlets. 

•  1966  San  Diego  County 
Shopping  Center  Map.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  large  colorful  map,  this 
folder  includes  list  and  locations 
of  centers,  opening  dates,  num¬ 
ber  of  stores,  and  list  of  retailers 
at  each  center,  plus  aerial  photos 
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and  descriptions  of  six  regional 
centers. 

The  “Facts  Index”  folder  also 
lists  other  av'ailable  brochures, 
including  a  Continuing  Home 
Audit,  Branded  Liquor  Report, 
a  Classified  Advertising  booklet, 
a  collection  of  retail  testimoni¬ 
als,  Circulation  and  Readership 
map,  a  booklet  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Political  advertising,  a 
study  of  circulation  and  reader- 
ship,  a  description  of  the  San 
Diego  travel  market. 

Copies  of  these  publications 
are  available  by  writing  Mr. 
Weitzel  at  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  940  Third 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

LOSER — “I  am  a  loser,”  is  the 
inscription  on  a  button  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  cover  of  a  recent 
New  York  Times  testimonial 
brochure.  The  folder  tells  of  the 
successful  advertising  for  No- 
Cal  Beverages  and  the  Solow- 
W exton  advertising  agency  in 
the  Times  Sunday  Magazine. 
The  ad  illustrated  in  the  bro¬ 
chure  pulled  9,000  requests  for 
the  button  offered  in  the  ad’s 
body  copy. 

«  «  « 

CALENDAR  —  While  many 
newspapers  distribute  adver¬ 
tising  planning  calendars  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  the 
Record  (Hackensack,  N.  J.)  and 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call, 
have  added  a  twist  to  their 
entry.  At  the  end  of  the  run  of 
their  two  -  color,  spiral  -  bound 
calendar,  Dave  Lindsey  added 
some  special  dates,  of  particular 
interest  to  members  of  the  new's- 
papers’  staffs. 

*  *  * 

TEEN-AGER — Franchises  to 
conduct  local  contests  for  the 
8th  annual  “Miss  American 
Teen-Ager”  pageant  are  now 
being  awarded  to  organizations 
and  business  firms  throughout 
the  United  States  by  “Miss 
American  Teen-Ager”  Inc.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  nationwide  contest 
at  Palisades  Amusement  Park, 
N.  J.  each  year. 

As  many  as  500  girls  have 
competed  in  a  single  local  pre¬ 
liminary  in  a  single  night.  In 
1966  more  than  230,000  girls 
between  13  and  17  years  of  age 
entered  the  contest.  Contestants 
are  judged  in  party  dresses,  on 
the  basis  of  beauty,  personality, 
poise,  grooming,  leadership, 
scholastic  achievement  and  com¬ 
munity  service.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  is  available  from  Sol 
Abrams,  Palisades  Amusement 
Park,  Palisades,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

EMPTY  BALLOON  —  Paul 
Hirt,  Chicago  Daily  News,  pulled 
an  off-beat  trick  in  his  news¬ 
paper’s  ad  on  the  cover  of  E&P 
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A  NEW  PROMOTION  from  the 
Son  Joie  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  is  a  specially-wrapped  box 
of  gourmet  chocolate-covered 
Santa  Clara  Valley  prunes.  The 

cover  says  ''Here  Are  The  Two 
Best  Ways  To  Move  Metro  San 
Jose,  The  Nation's  Top  Area  For 
Incomes  Over  $10,000.’’  Inside  is 
a  piece  headed  "For  Fast  Action 
On  a  Wide  Front  These  Are  A 
Delight  To  Use!" 

Besides  the  newspapers,  the 
other  best  way  to  "move"  San 

Jose — "These  epicurean  chocolate- 
covered  prunes  famous  for  nearly 
a  century."  Copy  winds  up  with  a 
pitch  for  using  the  newspapers 

and  enjoying  "The  results  from 
both  our  great  products."  The 

model  is  Linda  Anderson  of  the 
Mercury  and  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 


(Dec.  31,  1966).  He  reprinted 
one  of  the  News’  consumer  ads, 
headlined:  “Don’t  be  a  conver¬ 
sation  dropout.  Graduate  to  the 
News.”  Illustration  was  a  red¬ 
faced  gent,  and  an  empty  bal¬ 
loon.  This  department  will  give 
a  dandy  prize  for  the  best  entry 
return^  to  E&P  by  January  25, 
with  the  most  original  copy  filled 
in  the  appropriate  blank  space. 
No  honorable  mentions  or  certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit.  Just  one  prize 
for  the  most  original  fill-in. 
Judging  will  take  place  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25.  Send  ’em  in  right 
away.  And  don’t  forget  to  sign 
your  name  on  your  entry. 

*  «  * 

Logo  Sketches 
Invited  by  JSISPA 

In  anticipation  of  a  change  of 
name  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  to 
International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  newspapers 
are  urged  to  submit  designs  for 
a  new  association  logotype. 
Sketches  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Bill  Shover,  Republic  &  Gaz¬ 
ette,  P.0,  Box  1950,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85001  by  Jan.  20. 
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Fur  the  circulation  manager.  For  the  photographers, 

it's  an  it's  a 

IMAGE  BUILDER  DAY  STRETCHER 


DEADLINE  BEATER 


It’s  the  Kodak  Vers  am  at  Film  Processor, 
Model  5.  It  delivers  perfectly  processed  neg¬ 
atives  in  six  minutes— dry  and  ready  to  print. 
In  terms  of  newspaper  production  require¬ 
ments,  it  cuts  the  time  from  photographer’s 
camera  to  platemaker’s  negative  by  cutting 
processing  time  to  about  20%  of  that  required 
with  handwork. 

This  time  saved  during  the  important  first 
steps  of  your  newspaper’s  production  gives 
you  added  flexibility,  added  capability.  It 
gives  your  photographers  more  time  to  cover 
assignments,  time  to  stay  on  the  job  longer 
to  get  late-breaking  news  pictures.  Editors 
gain  precious  time  in  which  to  be  selective 
about  pictures.  Because  the  Versamat  Proc¬ 
essor  develops  every  inch  of  film  precisely 
the  way  you  want  it  to  be  developed,  neg¬ 
atives  are  consistently  good,  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  consistently  good  prints.  This  predict¬ 
ability  makes  life  easier  for  those  who  get 
pictures  into  metal. 


The  V'ersamat  Processor  itself  needs  only 
9  sfjuare  feet  of  floor  space— probably  far 
less  than  that  currently  being  used  by  the 
processing  facilities  which  it  replaces.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  installed.  And  by  relieving 
\  our  darkroom  people  of  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  required  by  hand  processing,  it  frees 
them  for  other  important  work. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor  is  one 
of  a  series  of  machine-based  systems  engineered 
by  Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  news¬ 
paper  production.  Any  one  of  these  systems  can 
help  you  publish  a  better-looking  newspaper— 
profitably:  the  Kodalith  Film  Processing  System 
for  making  lith-type  negatives,  the  Kodak 
Ektamatic®  System  for  making  fast  b&w  prints, 
the  Kodak  Q-Processing  System  for  rapid 
proofing  of  page  negatives.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  more  information  about  any  of  j 
these  important  systems,  write  to 
Director  of  Photo  Press 
Sales  Development, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

14650.  ™ 


The  Weekly  Editor 


HOLIDAY  TABI.OII) 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  Christmas-New  Year 
holiday  season  always  stimulates 
weekly  newspapers  into  creative 
thinking.  As  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  over  the  years,  this  column 
perused  the  many  newspapers 
coming  into  our  office  to  pass 
on  some  of  that  thinking  to 
other  editors  for  use  in  future 
holiday  seasons. 

The  most  ambitious  of  the 
Christmas  ideas  seen  here  came 
from  a  newspaper  that  always 
.seems  to  have  ideas,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  a 
standard-size  18,487  ABC-circu- 
lation  Thursday  weekly.  Four 
times  during  the  holiday  season 
it  published  a  tabloid  Birming¬ 
ham  Eccentric  Monday  Holiday 
Edition  (the  flag  actually  read 
that  way),  which  ran  40  pages 
each  issue. 

The  Eccentric  began  planning 
for  the  Monday  Holiday  Edition 
in  September,  1966,  when  Pub¬ 
lisher  Paul  N.  Averill,  Associate 
Publisher  and  Editor  Henry  H. 
Hogan  Jr.,  Advertising  Director 
Arthur  Shafer  and  Managing 
Editor  Kenneth  R.  Weaver  de¬ 
cided  how  the  Eccentric  could 
publish  twice  a  week  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

Why  the  Fealiire  Formal 

“Our  purpose,”  Ken  Weaver 
said,  “was  to  determine  what  we 
could  do  staffwise  and  mechani¬ 
cally  in  a  twice-weekly  opera¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  the  co.st  could 
be  underwritten  by  the  addition¬ 
al  Christmas  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  which  usually  came  in.  The 
advertising  goal  was  to  main¬ 
tain  our  normal  Thursday 
linage  and  look  at  our  new  Mon¬ 
day  Holiday  Edition  as  plus  bus¬ 
iness. 

“The  whole  project  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  we  could  grow  with 
our  owm  staff — in  March,  1967, 
we  will  decide  on  what  pattern 
to  take  for  growth,  either  mul¬ 
tiple  papers  or  more  frequent 
publication  dates. 

“Our  first  desire  was  for  a 
full-size,  regular  edition  of  the 
Eccentric  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Thursday  paper.  We  did 
want  to  retain  the  Thursday 
publication  date,  so  the  next  best 
would  be  Monday. 

“This  meant  Thursday  and 
Friday  deadlines,  with  readers 
receiving  their  papers  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Thus,  we  could  not  give 
them  up-to-date  news  and  edito¬ 
rials,  so  we  decided  on  a  feature 
format  in  tabloid  form,  with  the 
purpose  of  compiling  as  much 


material  in  advance  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  could.” 

The  original  idea,  according 
to  Weaver,  was  to  publish  the 
Monday  Holiday  Edition  five  or 
six  times;  they  finally  settled  on 
four  dates,  Nov.  28;  Dec.  5; 
Dec.  12;  Dec.  19.  One  full-time 
staff  member  was  shifted  to  full¬ 
time  on  the  Monday  tab.  She 
had  previous  experience  as  an 
editor.  Two  part-time  workers 
were  hired  to  take  over  her 
normal  duties. 

Encouraged  Cuntrihiitors 

Letters  w^ere  sent  to  several 
writers  who  had  helped  the  Ec¬ 
centric  with  its  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  in  1964  and  to  others  who 
wrote  on  a  free-lance  basis  for 
the  weekly  from  time  to  time. 
Contributions  were  also  encour¬ 
aged  from  i-egular  stringers. 

The  Eccentric  offered  $5  per 
story,  $1  per  picture  suggestion, 
$2  for  pictures  borrowed  for  the 
Eiccentric,  up  to  $.5  for  pictures 
taken  for  the  Eccentric. 

“The  girl  placed  in  charge  of 
the  tab  for  news  content  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  auto  accident  after 
the  first  issue,”  Ken  said.  “So 
we  had  to  switch  our  arts  editor 
over  to  the  tab.  Our  homemaking 
editor-women’s  copy  editor  went 
over  to  the  arts  desk.” 

The  Eccentric  set  a  news 
quota  for  each  tab  issue  of  1300 
inches  (four  columns  per  page, 
each  column  14  picas  wide). 
Advertising  was  sold  by  the 
quarter-page,  half-page;  three- 
quarter  page  and  full-page. 

“This  way,”  Ken  point^  out, 
“we  could  plan  our  layouts  in 
modules  of  those  sizes.” 

Every  cover  page  was  printed 
in  duotone.  A  double-truck  and 
one  other  full-page  or  two-half 
pages  in  color  were  planned  for 
each  issue.  In  the  last  two  tab 
issues,  the  Eccentric  experi¬ 
mented  with  color  tint  blocks  on 
other  pages. 

Art  Shafer,  the  ad  director, 
added  one  full-time  person  to  his 
.staff,  but  also  had  a  regular 
.staffer  out  the  last  two  weeks 
due  to  illness.  The  regular  ad 
rates  prevailed  in  the  tab. 

The  Monday  tab  was  mailed 
free  to  all  Thursday  subscribers. 
There  were  no  street  .sales. 

Content 

“What  we  tried  to  do  in  the 
tab,”  Ken  explained,  “was  to 
use  features  and  pictures  that 
we  so  often  would  like  to  u.se  in 
the  Thursday  edition  but  never 


seem  to  find  the  time  or  space 
for.  With  the  emphasis  on  the 
holiday  season,  most  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  was,  of  cour.se,  Christmas 
oriented.  There  were  poems,  per¬ 
sonal  account  stories  and  his¬ 
torical  features. 

“W’e  even  asked  for  fiction 
material — short  stories  and 
mysteries — but  there  wasn’t 
enough  time  or  sufficient  finan¬ 
cial  incentive  for  anybody  to 
do  them  for  us,”  Ken  said. 

Was  it  worth  all  the  effort? 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Art  Shafer 
reports  that  we  did  accomplish 
our  advertising  objectives  in  the 
tab.  And  that  our  Thursday 
linage  was  greater  than  normal 
for  the  Christmas  season.” 

Other  Ideas 

Here’s  a  round-up  of  some 
other  Holiday  ideas  culled  from 
weeklies: 

The  W  arreymburg-Lake 
George  (N.  Y.)  News  turned 
over  its  Dec.  22  front  page  to  a 
village  snow  scene  painted  by 
Jack  Binder,  a  local  artist  .  .  . 

The  Marathon  (N.  Y.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  turned  its  tab  front 
page  of  Dec.  29  over  to  “Our 
Cover  Girl,”  a  local  child  who 
was  one  year  old  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken.  The  picture  won 
her  parents  $5  and  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Independ¬ 
ent  .  .  . 

The  Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald  on 
Dec.  25  turned  its  front  page 
over  to  the  Chri.stmas  Story  as 
it  might  have  been  told  if  there 
had  been  modern  newspapers  at 
the  time. 

The  Pittsford  (N.Y.)  Bright- 
oyi-Pittsford  Post  on  Dec.  29, 
as  it  does  every  last  issue  of  the 
year,  penned  a  personal  note  to 
readers,  telling  them  what  the 
newspaper  has  been  doing  and 
suggesting  plans  for  the  future 
.  .  .  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Jeffer¬ 
son  Reporter  also  used  its  end- 
of-the-year  issue  to  point  up  its 
gains  in  1966.  A  new  plant.  A 
first  full-time  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Joining  a  cooperative  cen¬ 
tral  printing  operation.  Awards. 
Staff  changes  .  .  . 

Flatbush  Life,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  reprinted  a  number  of 
the  year’s  front  pages  on  the 
front  page  of  Dec.  31. 

Help  from  Kids 

The  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  Weekly 
Packet  published  its  holiday 
i.ssue  in  cooperation  with  area 
school  children.  The  issue  is  de¬ 
voted  to  what  the  youngsters 
.see  and  feel  about  Christmas, 
shown  through  their  art,  poems, 
stories. 

The  Arvada  (Colo.)  Citizen 
publi.shed  pictures  of  its  15  staff 
people  (including  a  cartoon  of 
Sam  Pirkle,  Editor  Harry  Far¬ 
rar’s  imaginary  hair-shirt; 
Pirkle  looked  quite  a  bit  like 


Farrar  himself)  on  its  tabloid 
front  page  of  Dec.  21  under  the 
headline,  “From  Us  Folks  at 
the  Citizen:  Season’s  Greetings" 

.  .  .  The  Lyyinwood  (Wash.) 
Enterprise  did  the  same  thinit 
on  its  back  page  of  Dec.  2l. 
including  pictures  of  the  staff, 
carrier  boys  and  correspond 
ents  .  ,  . 

An  offbeat  front  page  wa? 
produced  by  the  Mnlverne 
(N.  Y. )  Herald.  On  Dec.  22,  it 
printed  “Peace”  on  its  front 
page  in  135  languages. 

Paddock  Publications,  Arling.i 
ton  Heights,  Ill.,  ran  a  picture 
page  of  men  shopping  in  the 
women’s  departments  of  local 
stores. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  Sun  News- 
l)apers  on  Dec.  22  ran  a  double¬ 
truck  of  pictures  called  “A 
Christmas  Story  of  Gifts  ana 
Giving.”  The  spread  showed 
seven  local  people  who  give  their 
own  time  during  the  year  to  help 
preople  in  need.  The  pictures  of 
them  were  taken  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  identify  the  benefac 
tors. 

Nobmly  Home? 

Lastly,  there  was  the  four- 
page  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mirror 
For  its  Dec.  29  issue,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  re-ran  an  issue  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  .Argus,  July  21,  1911 
Why  July  21,  1911?  Nobody  wa; 
around  at  the  Mirror  to  answerl 
that  question.  They  had  all 
taken  off  for  the  holidays.  j 
• 

Weekly  Coes  to  Daily 
For  Official  Notices 

Charlotte,  N.C 

The  M ecklenburg  Timet. 
founded  1924  as  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  will  be  publi.shed  five  day; 
a  week  beginning  Jan.  16  and 
will  become  a  newspaper  of  rc 
cord  for  court  proceedings,  rea! 
estate  transactions  and  othe 
county  vital  statistics. 

The  newspaper  will  be  put 
lished  by  Mecklenburg  Time; 
Inc.,  of  which  Paul  F,  (Pete) 
Ellis  is  president,  and  W.  Gar 
land  Atkins  is  vicepresident. 

The  Times  will  be  publi.she 
as  a  morning  newspaper  Mor 
day  through  Fridays,  except  or 
legal  holidays. 

A  mid-week  edition  will  carr 
the  county  news  and  this  ed: 
tion  will  be  known  as  the  Sut 
urban  Edition.  It,  too,  will  ah 
carry  the  daily  court  and  coit 
mercial  records. 

Atkins,  who  is  president  of 
the  General  Publishing  Coir 
pany  of  Belmont,  and  Ellis,  wh 
is  president  of  Southland  Conr 
munications  Inc.,  of  Charlotte 
formed  the  new  corporation  t 
publish  the  Times  as  a  court  acM 
commercial  newspaper  of  rol 
cord  after  a  long  study  in  tfcl 
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you  can  get: 


low  PRICE 
but  poor  quality 


I 


TOP  QUALITY 
but  too  much  ‘‘machine’ 


m 


HIGH  SPEED 
but  no  flexibility 


GREAT  FLEXIBILITY 
but  no  production 


I 


or  you  can  get  a 

LINOFILM  QUICK 


which  will  give  you: 

TOP  QUALITY  at  a  LOW  PRICE 
FLEXIBILITY  at  HIGH  SPEED 
plus  GREATER  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  low-priced  Quick  sets  in  excess  of  20 
newspaper  lines  a  minute  (40,000  characters 
an  hour)  and  mixes  720  characters  in  5  through 
18  point  on  measures  up  to  45  picas.  All  sizes 
base  align. 

Quality  of  the  Quick’s  output  is  superb  and 
the  characters  are  compatible  with  Linotype 
composition.  The  Quick’s  grids  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  same  master  drawings  used  to 
make  Linotype  matrices. 

No  special  keyboards  .  . .  just  use  standard 
6-level  tape.  But  you  already  have  Justowrit- 
ers?  Use  the  Quick’s  Justowriter-Tape  Reader. 
And  there’s  no  retraining  of  personnel. 

If  you’d  like  to  hear  more,  write  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  11205. 


Meiijenthaler 

UNOFILM  9u/ek 


BOOKS  I\  REVIEW 


Two  Authors  Analyze 
Pulitzer’s  Genius 

By  Ray  Erwiii 


JOSEPH  Pl-LITZEK  ANI»  THE  NEW 
YORK  WORLD.  Ry  (ieorjre  Juer- 
(Tens.  Princeton  University  Press. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Illustrated.  ^192 
im^es.  $1(». 

PULITZER’S  POST-DISPAT('H.  By 
Julian  S.  Rammelkamp.  Princeton 
Univeisity  Press,  Princvton.  N.  J. 
Illustrated.  $7.r»0. 

A  ppnius  (Joseph  Pulitzer — 
1847-1911)  and  his  empire  {New 
York  World  and  St.  Louifi  Post- 
Dispatch)  are  analyzed  with 
perceptive  prescience  by  two 
history  professors  in  two  .more 
important  books  to  add  to  the 
bulging-  Pulitzer  shelf. 

Anulylii-Hl  Approarli 

Prof.  George  Juergens,  Am¬ 
herst  College,  approaches  the 
history  of  Pulitzer  and  his 
World  analytically  rather  than 
chronologically.  He  isolates  the 
special  qualities  and  appeal  of 
the  new  style  of  Journalism 
Pulitzer  introduced.  He  shows 
that  Pulitzer  won  an  army  of 
new  readers  and  a  personal  for¬ 
tune  by  combining  .sensational¬ 
ism,  illustration  and  sports  cov¬ 
erage  on  the  front  page  with 
crusading  fer\-or  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

He  achieved  a  sophisticated 
sensationalism  which  appealed 
increasingly  to  the  incoming 
tide  of  immigrants,  the  newly 
discovered  poor,  and  -women, 
while  managing  not  to  offend 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
time.  (He  bought  the  World  in 
1883.) 


The  author  stresses  that  the 
real  significance  of  Pulitzer’s  in¬ 
novations  is  that  they  marked 
the  emergence  of  the  first  mod¬ 
ern,  mass-circulation  daily,  and 
thus  eventually  influenced  the 
entire  American  press.  He  con¬ 
cludes: 

Founded  Modern  Press 

“The  qualities  that  have  been 
mentioned  were  personal  to  Pu¬ 
litzer  and  passed  away  with 
him.  But  the  publisher  also  left 
a  legacy.  He  taught  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  those  who  came 
after,  that  in  the  new  nation 
dominated  by  machines  and 
cities,  there  was  a  place  and 
need  for  a  new  journalism.  By 
his  success,  he  forced  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  listen.  His  monument, 
finall.v,  is  the  modern  American 
newspaper,  which  existed  in  the 
fir.st  instance  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

Prof.  Juergens’  intention  is 
not  to  provide  a  biography  of 
the  publisher  or  a  history  of  the 
newspaper  (there  are  plenty  of 
both  already  in  libraries).  The 
emphasis  is  upon  journalistic 
techniques,  and  the  meanings 
and  subtleties  behind  those  tech¬ 
niques.  For  exami)le,  the  author 
explains  in  his  preface  that  a 
four-column  cut  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  that  appeared  on  the 
fi-ont  page  of  the  World  on  May 
22,  1883,  marked  the  first  step 
by  Pulitzer  in  changing  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  his  own  paper,  and 
ultimately  all  papers. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  re¬ 
ports  that  E&P  in  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  for  its  50th  anniversary 
issue  July  21,  1934,  polled  news- 
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fit  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
I,  can.  And  the 

\)  in  money  and  pres- 

W^^^^^VtiKe  can  be  tremendous 
\  UNLESS  you  have 

^  Employers  Special  Ex* 

/^.  .^^^Bcess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
rou  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli. 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City^o.  64105 

New  Y«rk.  Ill  John:  8u  PrmDdtco,  m 
Cbicace.  IH  W.  Jackaoa;  Atteaia.  PMcbtr**.  N.  if. 


papermen  to  determine  who  wa.s 
the  greatest  American  editor  of 
all  time.  They  agreed  decisively, 
some  20  years  after  his  death, 
that  the  honor  belonged  to  Jos¬ 
eph  Pulitzer. 

Fir>t  Study  of  P-1) 

The  first  serious  study  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Pulitzer 
era  (1879-1883)  is  provided  by 
Prof.  Julian  S.  Rammelkamp, 
.Albion  College.  These  formative 
years  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  World  and  Pulitzer’s  career 
itself. 

He  show’s  how  the  Pulitzer 
style  developed,  and  how  the  pe¬ 
culiar  brand  of  Pulitzer  philoso¬ 
phy — at  odds  with  agrarians  and 
monopolists  alike — evolved  into 
a  practical  political  sense  about 
local  and  national  issues. 

In  addition  to  di.scussing  the.se 
major  themes,  Prof.  Rammel¬ 
kamp  paints  a  skillful  picture  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  1870s  and  1880s 
and  an  interesting  look  at  the 
young  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the 
men  he  gathered  around  him. 

Both  books  throw  new  light 
on  the  man  generally  regarded 
as  journalism’s  first  and  great¬ 
est  genius. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Mort  Young,  prize- winning 
reporter.  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  is  the  author  of 
“UFO:  Top  Secret,”  a  fully 
documented  report  on  flying 
saucers,  which  Trident  Press 
will  publish  in  July  ($4.95). 

Holmes  Alexander,  sydicated 
columni.st,  is  the  author  of 
“Political  Novel  of  the  Near 
Future”  (Arlington  Hou.se,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  396  pages.  $6), 
which  depicts  a  fictitious  con¬ 
servative  President  in  1976,  the 
200th  year  after  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

Henry  Brandon,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunday  Times,  Lon¬ 
don,  is  the  author  of  “In  The 
Red:  The  Struggle  for  Sterling 
1964-1966”  w’hich  Houghton 
Mifflin  will  publish  Feb.  13  ($4 
cloth;  $1.95  paper). 

Ruth  Montgomery,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  Washington 
columnist,  has  written  another 
book  about  psychic  experiences, 
“A  Search  For  the  Truth” 
(Morrow.  Feb.  28.  $4.95).  Her 
earlier  “A  Gift  of  Prophecy; 
The  Phenomenal  Jeane  Dixon” 
was  on  best-seller  lists  for  a 
long  time. 


Cleve  Twitchell,  news  editor! 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trihuiu^ 
is  author  of  ‘“The  UFO  Saga  j 
(CSA  Publi.shers,  Lakemont 
Ga.  30552.  94  pages.  PaperbacL 
$2).  The  book  is  an  objectivl 
study  of  unidentified  flying  oil 
jects  and  the  people  who  l)elie\j 
in  them. 

Karl  Hess,  a  onetime  pre.e 
editor  of  Neu'sweek,  who  wu 
Barry  Goldw’ater’s  speechwritt 
during  the  primaries,  has  writ 
ten  “In  a  Cause  That  Wj, 
Triumph:  The  Goldw’ater  Car 
paign  and  the  Futui’e  of  Cor 
servatism”  (Doubleday.  Jan.  2' 
240  pages.  $4.95).  ^ 

J.  Harry  Jones,  Kansas  Cit 
(Mo.)  Star  reporter,  is  writir; 
a  book  for  Doubleday  on  tti 
Minutemen,  whose  members  co\ 
ertly  train  in  guerrilla  war  an; 
espionage  against  the  day  whe 
a  Communist  coup  takes  ovc- 
the  U.S. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  an  as 
sistant  managing  editor,  Nc 
York  Times,  who  traveled  mor 
than  25,000  miles  along  China'- 
frontiers,  is  the  author  of  “Or 
bit  of  China”  (Harper  &  Rot 
March  15.  $4.95), 

Flora  Lewis,  Newsday  Sp 
cials  columnist  in  Europe,  i 
author  of  “One  of  Our  H-Bom! 

Is  Missing”  (McGraw-Hill.  Fe':. 
13,  $5.95).  ( 

John  L.  Chapman,  Los  Ar^ 
geles  reporter,  is  author  of  “Irf 
credible  Los  Angeles”  (Harpel 
&  Row'.  $6.50).  I 

A  novel,  “The  1,000  Hour  Day! 
(Dial  Press)  by  Jack  (W.  S.| 
Kuniczak,  former  Clevclail 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  reportti 
has  been  selected  by  the  Book! 
of-the-Month  Club.  The  histo:| 
ical  1,000-page  novel  deals  witl 
Poland’s  resistance  to  the  Naz 
during  the  1939  invasion.  I 

Burton  R.  Durkee,  advertisii ' 
authority,  offers  several  ne  i 
approaches  in  “How  to  Mak  i 
Advertising  Work”  (McGrav^ 
Hill).  He  explains  four  maj 
factors  which  can  make  adver  ■ 
tising  work  —  preparation  ar 
.steps  which  precede  advertising 
important  principles  in  develo; 
ing  creative  advertising  idea; 
considerations  in  the  use  o 
standard  advertising  media 
structure  and  function  of  tb 
advertising  organization  and  tfc- 
people  who  make  it  work. 

William  T.  Nobel,  featur 
w’riter,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News\: 
the  author  of  “Mexico,  Bargai;  , 
Paradise,”  which  will  be  pu! 
lished  soon  by  Harlo  Pres- 
16721  Hamilton  Ave.,  Detroi- 
Mich.  48203. 
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India,  from  540  miles  up.  Official  NASA  photograph  from  the  flight  of  Gemini  XI:  Charles  Conrad,  command 
pilot;  Richard  F.  Gordon,  pilot.  At  lower  left  is  antenna  of  Agena  docking  vehicle  as  seen  through  Gordon's  window. 


Republic  Steel  anticipates  needs  for  space  metals 
for  the  far-out  walk  into  the  future 


Compared  with  the  giant  steps  men  will  someday  take  to  conquer 
space,  a  walk  around  the  world  will  seem  small  indeed. 

Plans  for  space  exploration  stagger  our  earthbound  imagination. 
Man  will  land  on  and  explore  the  moon.  Space  service  stations  and 
laboratories  will  go  into  orbit.  Weather  observatories  will  blink  their 
photographic  space  eyes.  Telstars  will  multiply  into  celestial 
bouncers  of  oui  earthly  scenes  and  sounds. 

Many  of  the  companies  which  Republic  supplies  are  taking  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  building  this  heavenly  hardware  and  the  vital  back¬ 
up  systems  to  support  it.  These  industrial  firms  must  be  backed  up 
with  new  precision  steels  that  are  stronger  in  relation  to  their  weight 
than  ever  before. 

Republic  has  anticipated  these  steel  needs,  because  Republic  is 
aware  that  changing  markets— like  space  exploration— are  creating 
rapidly  changing  problems  for  customers.  Basic  suppliers,  like 
Republic,  must,  for  the  national  welfare,  anticipate  customer  needs 
and  build  far  in  advance  of  demand. 

That's  why  Republic  Steel  Corporation  is  investing  hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  in  new  and  improved  facilities.  These  funds  are 
available  as  internally  generated  cash  and  as  bank  loans  which 
have  been  or  may  be  extended  to  us  by  financial  institutions.  But 
these  huge  sums  are  available  to  us  only  because  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  our  business  profitably  in  the  past.  They  are  further  evidence 
that  industrial  profits,  resulting  from  efficient  operation,  aggressive 
research,  and  alert  management,  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole 
nation  and  provide  the  sinews  for  its  growth. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a 
product  assures  you  it  is  modern,  versatile,  economical  Steel. 
Look  for  it  on  products  you  buy. 
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If  UPI  can  accuratem 
New  York  and  American  stocHi^ 
why  do  we  send  them  me 
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Iltransmit  the  complete 

I 

l|ists  in  9.4  seconds,* 


(fk'ou  at  linecaster  speed.? 


When  UPI  developed  its  Unistox  sys¬ 
tem  for  transmitting  computerized 
stock  lists, one  principle  was  foremost: 
that  a  production  service  to  a  news¬ 
paper  should  be  dedicated  to  your 
convenience,  not  ours. 

A  stock  transmission  system  should 
start  at  the  composing  room.  Lock-up 
time  is  what  counts— not  that  9.4  sec¬ 
onds,  and  not  the  time  of  delivering  a 
tape  blizzard  into  a  barrel.  The  end 
product  is  type— not  tape.  And  line- 
casters  operate  within  certain  speed 
limitations. 

UPI’s  TTS  stock  lists  are  geared  to 
linecaster  speeds.  Where  greater  pro¬ 
duction  is  required  to  meet  deadlines, 
Unistox  increases  the  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  directly  feeding  individual  line- 
casters.  In  short,  Unistox  is  pre-allot- 
ted  to  avoid  manual  handling  of  torn 
tape. 

Torn  tape  produces  a  cumulative  de¬ 
lay  in  starting  successive  linecasters. 
Unistox  starts  every  linecaster  simul¬ 
taneously. 

End  tape  blizzards  for  good  with 
Unistox. 


jJCOur  computer  does  it  several  times  a  day 
on  magnetic  tape  for  record  purposes. 


H.  SHERMAN  MITCHELL,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1924, 
has  just  retired  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 

Union-Bulletin. 

Dept.  Head^  Nanietl 
At  Walla  Walla  IJ-B 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Janies  M.  Hutcheson  became 
editor  and  Dean  Rainwater  was 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Walla  Walla  I’niou-nallctin  in 
appointments  announced  by 
Donald  Sherwood,  publisher. 

Hutcheson  advanced  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  H.  Sherman  Mitchell, 
42-year  U-B  veteran  who  had 
been  editor  since  1957  and  man¬ 
aging:  editor  since  1942. 

The  new  editor  was  a  World 
War  II  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines  and  Borneo. 

Bradford  O’Connor,  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  moved  up  to  news  editor. 
Claude  M.  Gray  and  Jim  B. 
Schick  continue  as  associate  edi¬ 
tors.  Mrs.  Gwen  Burlingame  was 
named  assistant  women’s  editor. 

Rainwater,  office  manager  of 
a  Seattle,  Wash.,  firm,  succeeds 
Gerald  Stone,  who  resigned  to 
accept  another  position  here. 


Wakkex  Pierce,  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  plans  to  retire  in 
•March  and  turn  his  attention  to 
two  weekly  newspapers  which 
he  has  purchased  in  Louisville, 
Ga. — the  Louisville  News  and 
Farmer  and  the  Wadlcy  Herald. 
♦  *  * 

Ken.neth  W.  Jacobs,  a  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  graduate 
— now  an  account  executive  in 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  office  of 
Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.,  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

«  *  * 

Qcinton  E.  Beavge,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Co. — a  1966  Grit  Award  for 
Meritorious  Community  Service. 
*  *  * 

Berne  S.  Jacobsen,  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  retired  Jan.  1.  He 
joined  the  P-I  as  a  reporter  in 
1932  following  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Washington 
.school  of  journalism. 

•  ♦  * 

Enriqi'E  Llaca.  Caribbean 
correspondent  for  Copley  News 
Service  in  charge  of  Miami  Bu¬ 
reau  and  for  many  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Havana,  before  Castro, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Panama 

American  Press  Inc.,  publishers 
of  El  Panama  .America,  the 
Panama  .American,  Critica  and 
E.vpreso. 

*  *  • 

Tommy  Anderson,  sports 
writer  for  Beaumont  (Texas) 

Journal,  to  the  sports  desk  of 
the  .Austin  American. 

*  *  * 

Pacl  a.  Johnson — from  as- 
si.stant  city  editor,  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Journal,  to  news  desk, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Johnson  has  been 


Editorial  Research  Reports 

A  NEW  ELEMENT 

has  been  added  this  month.  It  is  an  Article  Service,  pub¬ 
lished  every  Tuesday,  which  will  provide  a  time-saving  way 
tor  an  editorial  writer  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  periodical  literature  in  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs 
and  of  business  and  economics. 

1735  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 


news-people 


William  M.  Ringle  Jr.— tc 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 


BILLMAN 


BROWN 


Business  Manager 
And  Editor  Named 


Tom  Flynn,  military  writer, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — re¬ 
ceived  the  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
award  for  stories  during  three 
months  in  Viet  Nam.  Dave  Hope 
placed  second  with  his  election 
campaign  coverage. 


Albuquerque,  N.M. 

C.  B.  Billman,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  ciiculation 
director  of  the  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named 
business  manager,  following  the 
retiiement  of  Drake  S.  Mur¬ 
dock. 

Billman,  for.nerly  with  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
joined  Albuquerque  Publishing 
Company  in  1937. 

Robert  A.  Brown,  executive 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1964,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Edwin  D.  Minteer. 

Brown,  48,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  came  to  New 
Mexico  in  1950  as  head  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Santa 
Fe.  In  August  1952  he  joined 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  as 
statehouse  reporter.  In  1953  he 
was  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal. 


Patrick  E.  Smith,  a  former* 
outdoors  columnist  for  the  Nev 
York  World-Telegram  and  finan¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — named  public 
relations  advisor  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Operations  of  the  Win¬ 
chester-Western  Division,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


Stanley  Saplin,  a  former 
New  York  Journal- American  re¬ 
porter — now  director  of  public 
relations  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  been  on  the  NYU 
staff  since  1955. 


Arthur  Wood  Jr.,  a  former 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press — named 
director  of  information  for 
United  States  Independent  Tele-|l 
phone  Association,  Washington. 


transferred  to  Hawaii  by  the 
Pullman  (W’ash.)  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Haga- 
done  newspaper  group,  which 
has  three  papers  in  Hawaii. 


Dorothy  R.  Powers,  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  has  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  newspaper 
after  making  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  for  Congress. 


John  F.  McDonough,  UPl 
State  Manager  for  Connecticut, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  a 
Regional  Executive  for  UPI  at 
Boston.  James  V.  Healion  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  Hartford  Bureau 
Manager.  Philip  M.  Keohane. 
who  has  been  Regional  Execu¬ 
tive  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island — transferred  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  as  Regional  Executive  for 
Eastern  New  York  state,  a  new 
position. 


Alexander  Retires, 
Takes  Up  New  Job 


Daniel  J.  Wallace  Jr.,  staff 
member  since  1954 — promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal -Courier 
to  succeed  Gerrard  Harrington, 
who  retired. 


Arthur  R.  Friedman,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  since  1927 
— retired.  His  successor  is  Jack 
Markowitz,  formerly  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  reporter. 


W’lLLiAM  E.  Eginton — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen, 
succeeding  Edwin  B.  Green, 
w’ho  retired. 


Fort  Worth 
Five  employes  who  have  beeu 
in  the  thick  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram's  editorial  and 
news  gathering  operations  for 
a  combined  total  of  180  years 
retired  Jan.  1. 

They  are  John  Parker,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  E.  D.  Alexander, 
real  estate  editor,  and  E.  Clyde 
Whitlock,  music  critic. 

Alexander,  who  served  42 
years  with  the  Star-Telegram 
and  four  years  with  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Record  before  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Star- 
Telegram,  is  assuming  duties  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors. 
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Answered  Want  Ad, 
Made  a  Career  of  It 

Springfield,  Ohio 

J.  Ra>Tnond  Beckman  retired 
Jan.  7  after  nearly  35  years  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
for  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
and  Sun. 

He  answered  a  classified  ad 
in  1921  in  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  and  that  ad 
launched  his  career  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  field.  He  got 
the  job  and  stayed  there  until 
1923,  then  went  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Journal  and  Times 
(1923-31),  and  then  to  the 
Louisville  Herald-Post  (now 
defunct)  (1931-32). 

The  Springfield  newspaper 
hired  him  as  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department 
Feb.  11,  1932. 


David  W.  Bradley  of  UPI’s 
Boston  staff  and  former  city 
editor  of  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  moves  to 
Portland,  Maine,  as  UPI  Bu¬ 
reau  Manager,  succeeding  Jack 
Hubbard,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Concojv/  (X.  H.)  Monitor. 


Edward  Dooley  Jr.,  also  of 
UPI  Boston,  moves  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  as  Bureau  Manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David  Haskell,  named 
overnight  news  editor  at  Boston. 


RICHARD  H.  LEONARD,  at  the 
age  of  45,  becomes  the  sixth  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  since  it  was  founded  in 
1882.  He  follows  L.  W.  Nieman, 
Harry  J.  Grant,  Marvin  Creager, 
J.  Donald  Ferguson  and  Lindsay 
Hoben.  Right  after  graduating 
from  the  journalism  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Leonard 
joined  the  Journal  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1947.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Journal  Company. 
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Roy  Riley — joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  sports 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Hammond  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
UPI  Bureau  to  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Phillip  Sanguinetti,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager — pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star.  John 
O’Mara,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager — now  in  charge  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  Herschel  Victory — 
promoted  to  retail  ad  manager. 
♦  *  * 

Robert  T.  Endicott,  Dayton 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

*  *  * 

William  Hickey — promoted 
to  editor  of  PD  Action  Tab,  a 
supplement  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Earl  Watson,  a  former  pule 
licist  for  race  tracks — to  the 
sports  staff  of  Montgomery 
Newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs. 

*  *  * 

Paul  D.  Schmanska,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Daily  Sun — named  as 
manager  in  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  advertising  department. 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  Matthews,  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro  East  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  financial 
feature  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter 
last  September  after  working 
for  a  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Seneff — named 
managing  editor  of  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary,  succeeding  George 
L.  Trees,  who  resigned  to  direct 
his  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Seneff  has  been  chief  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  news 
bureau  in  Charlotte.sville. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  McNamar.a,  sports  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  has  resigned  to 

become  director  of  sports  for  tv 
station  WTEN,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Stephen  J.  Rechner — named 
managing  editor,  Pawtucket 
Valley  Times,  West  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

for  January  14,  1967 


FRANK  BATTEN,  publisher  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  end  Ledg¬ 
er-Star,  will  receive  Norfolk's 
"First  Citizen"  award  at  a  pres¬ 
entation  banquet  Jan.  26.  Dr.  Joel 
B.  Whitten,  chairman  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee,  said  his  committee 
chose  Batten  for  his  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Old 
Dominion  College  and  his  past 
service  as  president  of  the  Norfolk 
Area  United  Fund  and  president 
of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Batten  is  also  president  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News  and  Record,  WFMY-TV,  and 
TeleCable  Corporation. 


Robert  F.  Lathar,  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Desert  Sun — appointed 
business  manager. 

*  ♦  • 

Skip  Dinoff,  formerly  with 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star  and 
Compton  (Calif.)  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can — to  education  writer-photog¬ 
rapher,  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent. 

*  «  * 

Sid  Adilman  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  staff  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  entertainment  de¬ 
partment  and  appointed  column¬ 
ist  of  “On  the  Scene,”  a  daily 
feature.  He  replaces  Sheri 
Craig  who  has  been  transferred 
to  special  features  on  Expo  ’67. 
*  ♦  * 

Pat  Scott,  city  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  for  the 
past  two  years  and  the  paper’s 
jazz  writer  and  critic,  has  joined 
the  entertainment  section  of  the 
Toronto  Star  to  write  a  thrice- 
weekly  column.  His  replacement 
at  the  Globe  is  Don  Nicol. 

♦  *  * 

Douglas  McIntytie  has  been 
named  successor  to  William 
Telfer  as  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Association.  McIntyre  was 
previously  with  a  Toronto  design 
firm. 


Oakland  Tribune 
Names  Truitt  CAM 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Win  F.  Truitt,  classified  sales 
supervisor  since  March,  1965, 
has  been  named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  announces  Roy  Boody, 
advertising  director. 

Fred  O.  Wetton  advanced  to 
assistant  classified  manager.  He 
has  been  in  Tribune  retail  and 
general  advertising  sales. 

Truitt  formerly  was  classified 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Orange  County  News. 
Earlier  he  was  with  the  Wiehita 
(Kans.)  Eagle. 

• 

Joseph  P.  Roller — promoted 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Times  to  succeed  Kenneth 
Laughlin,  who  retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Warren  Brintnall — named 
city  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  to  replace 
Charles  Larsen,  w’ho  resigned 
to  take  a  state  job.  D.  Patrick 
McCarthy — Sunday  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brintnall.  PAUL  Palmer 
— assistant  Sunday  editor. 
Frank  A.  Hand — new  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  James  C.  Woodruff — 
to  public  service  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  V.  Nestro,  former 
weekly  newspaper  publisher — 
named  editor  of  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  publications  in  New 
York  City  area. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  C.  Giamo — from  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Palisades  (Calif.)  Pali- 
sadian  Post,  succeeding  James 
J.  Hunkins. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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(Contiimvd  from  pnt/e  3!)) 


Joseph  W.  Shoqiist — from 
news  editor  to  managing  eilitor 
of  the  Milwnnki't'  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Richard  H. 
Leonard — now  editor.  Howard 
R.  Fibich — promoted  to  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Clay  S.  Felker,  editor  of 
yiew  York  Mag:azine  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  IForW  Journal  Tribune,  has 
l>een  given  additional  duties  as 
.4ssociate  Editor  for  Future 
Planning.  He  has  w'orked  for 
Esquire,  Life  and  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  R.  Di  ggan,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Sprinqfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  \eu's — to  ad%’ertising- 
public  relations  staff,  Combus¬ 
tion  Engineering  Inc.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

4c  ♦  4t 

Jacqces  Xevard,  a  \ew  York 
Times  rejKirter  for  12  years — 
appointed  deputy  police  com¬ 
missioner  in  charge  of  press  re¬ 
lations  at  $17,.j00  a  year.  He 
succeeds  Sylvan  Fox,  former 
W orld-Teley rum  city  editor,  who 
plans  to  return  to  a  writing 

career. 

#  4c  * 

Robert  G.  Bri  ce — from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fort 

Myers  (Fla.)  Xews-Press,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  Dewey 
M.  Mirphy,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  J.ACK  Gill — now  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  «  * 

Mike  Lee — to  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  Middletown  (X.  Y.) 
Times  Herald  Reeord. 


JOSEPH  S.  ATKINSON  has  be. 
come  chairman  of  the  board  of 
loronfo  Star  Ltd.,  of  which  he 
has  been  president  since  1957. 
With  the  Star  since  1926,  and 
publisher  the  past  10  years,  he 
has  been  credited  with  developing 
the  paper's  non-sensationalistic 
emphasis  in  news  treatment  and 
independence  in  editorial  expres¬ 
sion. 


New  Methods  Seminar 
At  Press  Institute 


An  American  Press  Institute 
Seminar  to  study  Xew  Methods 
of  Newspaper  Production  will 
begin  Sunday,  Jan.  8,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

The  members  are: 

Donald  L.  Baker,  assistant  production 
manager,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and 
Call. 

John  D.  Bates,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  .\lcadrille  (Pa.)  Tribune, 

.\natule  .\.  Butas,  .assistant  mechanical 
superintendent,  AVtt'  York  Post. 

•Murray  Cohen,  publisher.  Port  Clinton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Henry  (I.  Coit.  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newark  (N.J.)  News. 

Janies  R.  Costello,  production  manager, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  Evening 
Journal. 

Glenn  Cummins,  production  manager, 
H’ichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

John  Curran,  managing  editor, 

.9(iii/t  Daily  Star,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Warren  H.  Detwiler,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers. 

•Austin  C.  Drukker,  vicepresident,  Pas- 
saic-CliftoH  (N.J.)  HcralJ-News. 

William  M.  Fallis.  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

Russel  C.  Fielding,  business  manager, 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Page  H.  Gilman,  assistant  business 
manager,  I'entura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press. 

John  P.  Gi'jggio.  assistant  business 
manager.  Boston  Globe. 

Walter  Hempton,  com|>osiiig  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  News-Journal  Company, 
Wilmington,  Dela. 

J.-imes  C.  Kerncy,  executive  assistant, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  White 
Plains.  N.Y. 

Glenn  W.  McCoy,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  IPapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Michael  P.  Metcalf.  assist.ant  to  the 
jiresident.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

.Albert  L.  Meyers,  production  manager, 
L’rhana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citicen. 

John  F.  Motz.  president  and  publisher, 
Kilehener-ll'alerloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

John  R.  Nixon,  general  manager,  Peru 
(Ind.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Marion  F.  Pritchard.  _  superintendent, 
conpiosing  room.  Virninian-Pilot  and 
I.cdaer  Star.  Norfolk.  Va. 

William  I  Ray  Jr.,  executive  editor, 
.lllanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Harold  E.  Ross,  production  co-ordina¬ 
tor.  The  State  and  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record. 

Robert  D.  Schaub.  general  manager. 
East  .St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East  Journal. 

Romeo  F.  Simpson,  proeluction  mana¬ 
ger,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Chester  N.  Twiss,  production  manager, 
Salem  (Alass.)  Evening  Netvs. 

Franklin  T.  Weaver,  manager.  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times. 

Charles  M.  Wilson,  production  co-ordi¬ 
nator.  .Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

C.  Robert  Woodsum.  business  manager. 
Northeastern  Division,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Boston. 


BELAND  H.  HONDERICH  began 
his  career  in  newspaper  work 
about  38  years  ago  by  attending 
political  meetings  to  take  notes 
for  his  father,  a  publisher  of  a 
weekly,  who  was  deaf.  At  the  age 
of  27  he  was  financial  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Star  and  traveled  50,- 
000  miles  a  year  on  assignments. 
In  1955  he  became  editor-in-chief 
and  now,  at  48,  he  is  president 
and  publisher  of  Toronto  Star  Ltd. 


Frank  Carr  is  the  new  sports 
editor  of  the  Victorrillc  (Calif.) 
X'ictor  Press. 


desk,  Sou  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  fi'om  Stars  &  Stripes 
European  Edition. 


Jim  McKone,  former  night  I’eter  G.  Tho.mpso.n,  out  of 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Beniiir-  military  service  to  assistant 
(lino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  and  iiromotion  manager  of  the  Ban- 
for  the  past  year  press  secretary  gor  (Me.)  Daily  Xeu's. 
for  Rep.  Ken  W.  Dyal — joined  *  *  * 

the  sports  staff  of  the  Riverside  Peter  Laine — from  city  edi- 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise.  tor,  .Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  to 

*  *  *  Wa.shington  bureau.  Erwin 

Robert  F.  Sadler — disjilay  Potts,  publisher-editor  of  the 

advertising  manager,  Rialto  Xorth  Dade  Journal — now  city 
(Calif.)  Reeord,  from  Corona  editor  of  the  Miami  Hei-al(i. 
Independent.  Hal  Simmonds  and  Robert 

*  *  *  Ingle — assistant  news  editors. 

Joseph  Hou)D — promoted  to  *  ♦  ♦ 

circulation  manager,  Rialto  Desmond  Ryan,  formerly  on 
Group  N'ewspapers,  from  car-  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Stand- 
rier  supervisor,  Bloomington  tird  in  London — to  rewrite  and 
Xews.  features  at  the  Philadelphia 

*  *  *  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Sally  VV'right,  former  Tucson  *  ♦  * 

reporter — to  ,  the  Cincinnati  Joe  Fox,  business  editor  of 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  staff.  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Xetvs, 

*  *  *  resigned  to  join  the  public  rela- 

Robert  .1.  HAATiiL- — fi’om  coj))’  tions  staff  of  Radio  Corporation 

desk  chief  to  the  Washington  of  America, 
bureau  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  *  ♦  * 

Plain  Dealer.  Robert  L.  Murphy  Thomas  J.  Heran,  former  ad 
— now  chief  of  copy  desk.  salesman  for  the  Asbury  Park 

*  *  *  (X.J.)  Pre.s.s,  Xorth  Adams 

Rich.ard  C.  Mathieu,  Xeiv  (Mass.)  Trareseript  and  irc.st 

York  Xews — elected  pi'esident  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  Times 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Legis-  — named  publisher  of  the  Belle 
lative  Coriespondents  .4s.so<da-  Clade  (Fla.)  Herald  in  the 
tion  at  Albany.  Peirv  gioup. 


New  Circulation  Jobs 

Fort  Worth 
The  Star-Telegram  has  filled 
two  new  positions  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  are:  Jerry  Warci,  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager,  and 
R.  L.  Fleming,  ser\'ice  manager. 
A.  L.  Anable  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Ward  as  state  circulation 
manager. 


J.  ALLAN  MEATH  went  up  the 
ladder  Jan.  I  from  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  general  manager 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times,  of  the  Ottaway  Group.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Washington,  D.C.  while  attending 
high  school.  Before  going  to  the 
News-Times  in  October.  1965,  he 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day...and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hom‘ 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone:* 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

MGD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INCORPORATED 
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‘Rehearsals’ 
Helped  Page 
Change  ‘Hit’ 

By  Eilmund  G.  Arnold 

“Make  haste  slowly”  was  the 
formula  followed  by  the  Pajita- 
yraph  of  Bloomington-Normal, 
Ill.,  when  it  adopted  the  W- 
format  of  7 ’a  columns.  Results 
are  excellent. 

The  staff  studied  its  new  typo¬ 
graphic  style  book  thoroughly 
under  direction  of  Managing 
Editor  Charles  Driver.  Equally 
important.  Publisher  Loring  C. 
Merwin  wasn’t  stingy  when  it 
came  to  setting  sample  composi¬ 
tion  and  doing  dry  runs. 

Sure,  it  costs  money  for  dry 
runs.  And  many  publishers,  im¬ 
pelled  by  economy  or  time 
pressures,  choose  to  or  are 
forced  to  skip  this  important 
preliminary.  But  it  seems  a 
shame  that  we  give  Broadway 
casts  great  doses  of  practice  and 
so  often  ask  a  newspaper  staff 


to  perfoiTii  for  a  paying  audi¬ 
ence  the  first  time  they’re  on 
stage. 

There  are  several  minor  points 
that  contribute  mightily  to  the 
crisp,  clean  appearance  of  the 
Pantagraph. 

Notice  that  the  “accent  face” 
u.sed  on  boxed  stories  and  as 
kickers  are  in  Ultra  Bodoni. 
Normally  we  hesitate  to  mix 
Sans  Serifs  (such  as  the  Spartan 
Bold  used  here)  with  a  Modern 
Roman  (of  which  the  Bodonis 
are  the  most  widely  used).  But 
in  this  case  the  accent  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and,  because  overuse  is 
guarded  against,  there  is  no 
disharmony. 

Another  pleasant  touch  is  the 
markedly  indented  cutlines  on 
the  W-cut.  This  is  a  picture  that 
runs  out  of  the  W  column  (11^ 
measure)  and  into  a  regular 
11-pica  column  or  column.s.  If 
cutlines  are  indented  they  must 
be  vei*y  definitely  indented. 
Otherwise  they  should  align  pre¬ 
cisely  with  the  edge  of  the 
engraving. 

Notice  the  handling  of  lines 
for  the  3-column  cut  at  the  right. 
They  consist  of  a  regular  but 
large  catchline  and  a  single  12- 
point  Spartan  “exposition  line”. 
Cutlines  ought  to  have  at  least 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


'  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenut,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ' 

■  Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher:  ■ 

2  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  | 

2  Name . I 

1  Address . I 

2  City  . State . Zip . I 

I  Company . I 

I  Nature  of  Business . I 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  I 

!  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada— All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 
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Cutback  To  Cotf  "i; 
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One  Rider  Killed,  25  Injured 
In  Chica9o  Elevated  Crash 


Kimmel  Determined  to  Clear  Name 
Of  Blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  Defeat 


Syria  Offers  Arms 
To  Oust  Hussein 


six  lines  of  type  in  each  leg. 
Otherwise  they  look  too  fragile. 
When  that  much  information 
isn’t  required,  the  expo  line  is  a 
good  technique. 

Body  type  in  the  sideless  box 
is  Sans  Serifs.  This  give  good 
typographic  color  and  makes  the 
box  an  excellent  device.  The 
Sans  are  good  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  but  don’t  have  enough 


readability  for  long  takes  of 
copy. 

The  flatout  matter  in  the  top 
right  is  well  handled  here. 

The  page  pattern  here  is  a 
good  one.  Notice  how  subtly  the 
reading  diagonal  (top  left  to 
lower  right)  is  suggested. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  Get  your  duck‘:t  in  a  row 
before  yon  start  shooting. 


Speedier  Flow  Of  News  Sought 


The  International  Pre.ss  Tele¬ 
communications  Committee, 
which  was  organized  in  1965  by 
nine  news  organizations,  is 
undertaking  studies  in  several 
areas. 

Subcommittees  have  been 
formed  for  the  following  proj¬ 
ects: 

•  Facsimile  and  Phototeleg¬ 
raphy  ...  an  analysis  of  the 
best  technology  for  copy  selec¬ 
tion  and  transmission  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  movement  of  color  news 
pictures. 

•  High  speed  tran.smission  . . . 
a  possible  revision  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  alphabet  recently  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee.  This  code. 
Alphabet  5,  has  a  defect  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  capacity  for 
printing  combinations  and  con¬ 
trols  required  for  teletypesetter 


transmission,  which  is  necessary 
from  the  press  standpoint.  The 
I  PTC  recognizes  the  need  for  an 
international  standard  in  this 
area  and  will  work  with  other 
organizations  to  develop  a  vari¬ 
ant  which  meets  graphic  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Tariffs  and  Facilities  .  .  . 
The  practical  problems  en¬ 
countered  by  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  in  filing  news  dispatches 
from  various  countrie.s.  In  many 
cases  delays  occur  because  of 
absence  of  credit  facilities  and 
the  requirement  to  agree  on  word 
count  before  filing  the  dispatch. 
A  world  wide  credit  card  sy.s- 
tem  is  being  sought  to  serve  cor¬ 
respondents.  Work  is  also  under¬ 
way  to  study  the  present  tariffs 
and  regulations  affecting  press 
traffic  and  to  work  toward  get¬ 
ting  better  services  at  lower 
prices. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pics  Page  Important 
To  2  Small  Dailies 

By  Rick  Friedman 

The  three  picture  spreads  shown  below  are  examples  of  how  a 
small  daily  opeiation  opens  its  pages  to  good  photography. 

The  combined  29,000-circulation  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times  (e) 
and  Neivs  (m)  produces  such  picture  page  stories  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year.  The  layouts  are  sharp,  the  photography  is 
good,  the  subjects  range  over  a  wide  area,  the  page  is  always 
interesting.  Frequently  the  picture  pages  stir  community  action. 

The  “Tennessee  .  .  .  America  at  its  best”  page  below  (the  head¬ 
line  taken  from  the  state’s  official  motto),  emphasized  in  text  and 
pictures  that  Tennessee  can  also  be  “America  at  its  worst.”  This 
particular  page  was  put  on  the  desks  of  each  state  House  member 
a  few  minutes  before  a  bill  to  regulate  billboards  on  state  high¬ 
ways  came  up  for  a  vote.  The  page  was  credited  by  the  bill’s  spon¬ 
sor  as  helping  get  it  passed. 

Another  picture  page,  “Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House,”  show¬ 
ing  conditions  there  as  less  than  adequate  (“It’s  not  the  kind  of 
place  you’d  like  to  see  your  mother  in,”  the  text  read)  resulted 
in  the  county  voting  $75,000  for  a  new  county  home. 

“Most  of  our  picture  pages  are  just  for  looking,”  Bill  Roesgen, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times-News,  told  us.  “But  occasionally 
they  perform  a  public  service  —  and  get  results.  But  only  if  the 
subject  lends  itself  to  good  photography.” 

The  Times-\ews  has  an  editorial  staff  of  about  25  serving  a 
modern  industrial  city  of  85,000.  Kingsport  has  a  bustling  economy 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Appalachian  poverty  area  around  it. 

The  moming  and  evening  papers  run  anywhere  from  10  to  40 
pages  (averaging  about  28)  and  the  Sunday  paper  averages 
around  40  pages,  plus  supplements. 

“Do  we  have  a  space  problem?  No,”  Roesgen  says.  “Our  per¬ 
centage  is  about  average,  but  we  tighten  up  on  some  days  to  make 
room  for  pictures  when  we  have  space  to  spare.” 

The  same  staff  puts  out  all  three  newspapers  (there  is  no  Sunday 
editor  or  Sunday  staff  as  such). 

The  photo  department  usually  consists  of  two  or  three  photog¬ 
raphers  who  also  handle  engraving  and  other  chores.  One  has 
training  or  limited  experience;  the  other  two  get  their  photo¬ 
graphic  feet  wet  on  the  Times-News. 

Two  of  the  staffers  started  out  a  couple  years  ago  fresh  out  of 
high  school,  worked  their  w’ay  up  from  tape-winders  and  copy 
boys,  through  the  darkroom  and  are  now  first-class  news  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  third  came  from  a  small  newspaper  in  Canada. 

“When  we’ve  narrowed  the  applicants  down,”  Bill  said,  “we 
usually  ask  the  top  one  or  two  contenders  to  shoot  a  picture  page 
on  something  like  ‘a  day  in  the  life  of  a  farm  girl.’  Or  ‘how  to 
survive  in  the  neighborhood  gang,’  especially  for  us.  It’s  a  good 
way  to  reveal  a  photographer’s  inventiveness  and  imagination. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  send  us  a  couple  rolls  of  film. 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  finding  and  keeping  outstanding  photog¬ 
raphers  when  the  metros  get  a  look  at  their  picture  pages  in  the 
Times-News.  Two  boys  who  got  their  first  jobs  with  us  right  out 
of  journalism  school  are  now  with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

“The  search  for  the  pro  —  or  the  really  talented  beginner  —  is 
getting  harder  all  the  time.  We’ve  been  advertising  in  E&P  off 
and  on  for  the  past  year  without  much  luck. 

“The  picture  page  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  manpower  we  have  available.  While  tagging  all  the  news  bases, 
our  three  photographers  just  haven’t  got  the  time  to  roam  around 
digging  up  enough  single  ‘enterprise’  feature  pictures  to  leaven 
the  package. 

“If  you  send  a  man  to  cover  a  photographically  interesting 
event  and  he  comes  back  with  a  photo  story,  you  might  as  well 
use  as  many  pictures  as  you  can.  And  when  you  haven’t  g;ot  any¬ 
thing  happening,  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  send  a  guy  out  to  do  a  spread 
on  some  feature  subject  with  tips  on  how  to  get  it  and  what  to 
look  for,  than  it  is  to  dream  up  half  a  dozen  individual  shots. 

“That  gfuaranteed  pag;e  every  week  is  also  a  powerful  incentive 
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to  ‘think  pictures.’  If  you  have  a  bunch  of  young  and  eager  desk- 
men  and  reporters,  almost  all  of  who  have  learned  to  ‘think  pic- 
tures,’  ideas  are  no  problem.  We’ve  developed  such  an  attitude 
here  and  it’s  hard  to  really  say  where  a  suggestion  for  a  story 
for  a  picture  leaves  off  and  a  picture  page  is  born.” 

Bill  Roesgen  himself  is  responsible  for  the  highly  effective  pic- 
ture  page  layouts. 

“The  Times-News  pages  with  the  best  content  have  the  least 
spectacular  layout,”  he  pointed  out.  “Tricks  like  cut-outs,  mosaics, 
jazzy  headline  treatment,  overprint  and  so  on  are  really  designed 


sidelights  of  the  action,  or  sequence  or  what-ever. 

“This  big-small  contrast  seems  to  be  the  hardest  thing  for  most 
picture  editors  to  get 


many  guys  just  can’t  boar  to  print  a 
negative  smaller  than  the  standard  two  and  three  column  sizes  — 
and  the  result  is  a  page  of  pictures  all  about  the  same  size. 

“If  they  happen  to  have  one  outstanding  picture,  it’s  lost  among 
a  half-a-dozen  almost  equally  large  mediocrities. 

“Composition  is  just  as  important  to  the  page  as  it  is  to  the 
picture.  And  most  of  our  pages  are  balanced  with  the  center  of 
interest  about  half-way  between  the  top  and  the  fold.  The  weight 
of  picture  more  or  less  revolves  around  this  point. 

“We  try  to  put  these  pages  together  wdth  just  as  much  care  as 
a  magazine  would  and  I’m  sure  you  can  imagine  what  the  shop 
thinks  about  that.” 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  section  front,  the  Times-News  runs  i 
lot  of  special  feature  pages  —  youth,  the  arts,  outdoors,  women’s 
features  —  and  pictures  are  played  big  and  used  with  the  same 
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kind  of  layout  tricks  whenever  possible.  These  pages  run  during  regularly  as  an  opportunity  for  the  smaller  daily  to  accent  the 
the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday.  “brighter  side”  of  the  local  scene  that  seldom  makes  the  news. 

“The  idea  is  to  broaden  the  range  of  local  activities  we  can  ^  accident  photos,  bread-and-butter 

cover  and  interest  we  can  serve,”  Bill  says.  “We  would  have  the  shaking  shots,  club  officers,  etc  ad  nauseum,  he  went  on. 

same  program  whether  we  had  a  Sunday  paper  or  not.  It  makes  ^ys  easy  to  come  by  - 

wonderful  weekend  reading  in  a  Saturday  paper,  too.  the  best  ones  can  t  be  p  anned  -  and  the  photographer  usually 

“I’ve  been  laying  out  picture  pages  every  week  for  the  past  ®  ^  cliche  he’s  seen  somewhere  else, 

nine  vcars.  Starting  with  the  now-defunct  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  P“^ture  page  broadens  the  range  of  a  newspaper^  local 

News'.  I  went  to  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  in  1959  and  in-  ^nany  facets  of  community  li^  that  would  make 

troduced  the  picture  page  there  on  Saturdays  -  .ney  have  no  to  life  m  pictures.  It’s  particularity  important 

S  1-  V  naner  ^  newspaper  such  as  the  Times-News,  which  has  a  fairly 

““Wlien  the ’Register’s  parent  company  bought  the  Kingsport  ^tsy  coverage  of  crime,  controversy  and  public  scandal  -  of 
dailies  1  got  to  be  executive  editor  of  the  group  which  also  includes  '^*'•"^1  our  region  has  more  than  its  share. 

the  offset  daily  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Norwalk-Reflector.  Two  years  “The  only  criterion  we  have  for  picture  pages  is  that  the  pic- 
ago  I  was  transferred  down  here  and  brought  the  picture  page  tures  themselves  be  interesting  to  look  at  —  anything  else  would 
concept  with  me.  kill  the  golden  goose.” 

“The  amazing  thing  is  that  so  many  papers  don’t  recognize  the 

importance  of  pictures.  Nothing  sells  Life  magazine  but  pictures.  The  letterpress  Times-News  has  ranked  first  in  photography 
When  those  pictures  have  the  added  impetus  of  a  local  angle,  the  among  Tennessee  dailies,  both  letterpress  and  offset,  for  the  past 
combination  is  unbeatable.  two  years  in  the  annual  contest  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Press 

“But  you  still  meet  the  guys  like  an  eastern  editor  I  was  talking  Association.  (They  also  won  first  awards  in  local  features,  edi- 
to  a  few  months  ago.  He  felt  picture  pages  were  a  little  ‘Huck  torials,  make-up  and  sports;  second  awards  in  public  service.  On 
Finn.’  His  own  paper,  in  a  city  of  100,000,  wasted  gobs  of  space  a  point  basis  they  topped  all  other  dailies  two  years  running.) 
on  overblown  lineups  of  clubwomen.”  Bill  Roesgen  puts  picture  pages  into  this  perspective:  “The 

,,  u  •  j  t  i  •  *  weekly  sweat  is  not  so  much  the  idea  but  the  execution  —  along 

Bill  Roesgen  emphasized  the  point  that  picture  pages  are  an  the  hundreds  of  other  jobs  to  be  done  in  a  daily  newspaper 

expansion  of  the  paper  s  news  coverage,  not  a  substitute  for  it.  ^^e  pictures,  picking  from  contacts,  sending  the  guy  bVck 

“They  help  show  what’s  going  on  around  here  in  a  way  that  for  the  angle  he  didn’t  quite  get,  fighting  the  layout  —  some  of 
words  could  never  do,”  he  said.  “Hard-hitting  news  coverage  is  them  are  dummied  and  re-dummied  half-a-dozen  times  —  and 
one  of  the  reasons  we  put  so  much  into  photography  and  features  working  wdth  a  make-up  man  who  thinks  you  are  crazy.  All  at 
—  to  keep  a  balance  between  bad  news  and  good  news  without  odd  moments  snatched  from  the  pressures  of  deadlines  and  equally 
boring  readers  with  trivia.”  important  chores. 

Roesgen  sees  the  kind  of  picture  pages  the  Times-News  produces  “It’s  never  easy  but  it’s  worth  it.” 
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Never  give  a  machine  a  moment’s  rest 
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Never  give  a  machine  a  moment's  rest  .  .  .  unless  it  can’t  stand  it. 

Monarchs  can.  Keep  them  fed  with  tape  and  you’ll  get  maximum  "Up 
Time”  production.  It  takes  a  system  to  do  it  based  on  Intertype  electronic 
tape  perforators,  computers  and  Intertypesetter  operating  units.  □  Let 
our  specialists  review  your  present  operation  so  they  can  plan  a  system 
tailored  to  your  needs.  It  will  produce  more  type  at  less  cost,  reduce  i 
errors,  save  space,  be  a  profitable  investment.  Call  your  Intertype 
representative  today.  He’ll  start  things  moving.  □  Intertype  Company,  a 

division  of  Harris-Intertype  | 

K  Corporation,  360  Furman 

ffUICKI  ff  ■  C  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y.  11201.  '  ' 

GET  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERTYPE  "UP  TIME"  SYSTEMS 
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95%  of  Ads  Set  in  Cold  Type 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  fairly  large  installation  of 
Linofilm  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  has  worked  out  well  for 
the  medium-size  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  and  American. 

A  morning-evening  (69,000) 
Sunday'  (55,000)  combination, 
the  newspaper  uses  three  key¬ 
boards  and  two  photo  units  to 
set  95%  of  its  ad  composition. 
In  addition,  a  consideiable 
amount  of  circular  composition 
is  being  handled. 

The  original  installation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  keyboards  and 
one  photo  unit,  was  made  in 
January',  1966.  Within  two 
months,  the  decision  was  made 
to  go  to  cold  type  entirely  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  very  smallest  and 
simplest  ads. 

Prior  to  installation  of  the 
equipment,  the  newspaper  ran 
a  training  program  for  its  com¬ 
positors.  Regular  hot  metal  ads 
were  proofed,  and  cut  up  to  be 


pasted  back  together  by  the 
trainees.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
composing  room  general  fore¬ 
man,  who  taught  the  school  had 
gained  the  necessary  experience 
by  observation  in  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Each  ad  man,  familiar  with 
hot  metal,  was  given  10  hours 
instruction.  The  course  was  then 
offered  to  all  members  of  the 
composing  room,  including  ma¬ 
chinists,  apprentices,  and  per¬ 
forator  operators;  almost  the 
whole  staff  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
course,  which  was  given  on  their 
own  time. 

A  third  keyboard  was  added 
during  the  summer,  on  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  two  w'ere  almost 
continuously  employed,  permit¬ 
ting  iittle  opportunity  for  train¬ 


ing  of  additional  operators.  In 
addition,  it  constitutes  backup 
capacity  if  one  keyboard  is 
down. 

Second  Photo  Unit 

A  second  photo  unit  has  re¬ 
cently  been  added,  as  it  was 
found  downtime  on  the  basic 
unit  was  more  frequent  and 
lengthy  than  expected.  With  the 
volume  of  production  required, 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
new'spapers  and  outside  compo¬ 
sition,  downtime  was  serious.  In 
addition,  the  second  unit,  set  up 
in  part  w’ith  alternative  grids 
gives  capacity  for  a  larger  type 
selection  w’ithout  stopping  for 
change  of  grids. 

However,  downtime  on  the 
two  photo  units  can  and  does 
coincide.  It  is  necessary  to  main¬ 


tain  hot  metal  equipment  on  a 
standby  basis  for  backup. 

The  newspaper  feels  it  has  a 
successful  cold  type  operation. 

One  problem  that  was  not 
faced  was  the  necessity  to  set 
up  an  engraving  department. 
The  Waterbury  newspapers 
have  had  an  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  for  many  years,  and  when 
they  moved  to  their  new  plant 
in  1958,  the  department  was  de¬ 
signed  with  cold  type  in  mind. 
With  two  cameras  and  two 
powderless  etching  machines  al¬ 
ready  on  hand,  the  only  major 
additions  were  a  LogEtronic 
automatic  film  processor,  a  light 
and  time  integrator  on  one 
camera,  and  a  two  sided  flip  top 
plate  printer. 

An  IBM  1130  computer  for 
l)ody  matter  composition  is  on 
order  with  delivery  expected  in 
early  spring.  Use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  to  generate  tape  for  ad 
setting  on  the  photo  units  will 
be  investigated  but  the  present 
feeling  at  the  Waterbury  news¬ 
papers  is  that  this  development 
will  nev'er  completely  displace 
the  use  of  the  regular  Linofilm 
keyboards. 


THE  PHOTO  COMPOSITION  AREA  at  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican-American  plant  (seen  below)  covers  1,000  square  feet 
of  space,  which  is  about  half  the  space  used  by  the  hot  metal  area. 


Visual  Scaler 
Eases  Job  of 
Layout  Man 

Gary,  Ind. 

Robert  Bushnell,  assistant 
foreman  of  the  photo-engravinp 
department  at  the  Post-Tribune, 
has  developed  a  device  to  elim¬ 
inate  much  of  the  indecision  con¬ 
nected  with  making  advertising 
and  editorial  layouts. 

He  has  designed  a  “visual 
scaler,”  which  allows  layout- 
makers  to  be  absolutely  accurate 
in  “sizing”  photographs  or  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts. 

It  works  like  this: 

A  piece  of  clear  plastic  glass 
the  size  of  a  newspaper  page  has 
been  ruled  into  columns.  The 
columns  are  crossed  by  lines 
designating  half-inches. 

A  cross-ruler  moves  up  or 
down  the  page  on  side  tracks. 
This  ruler  is  perpendicular  to 
the  column  rules. 

Another  ruler  is  attached  to 
the  lower  left  corner  of  the  page 
on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  can  be 
.«!wept  across  the  page. 

Bushnell  puts  a  piece  of  copy 
which  is  to  be  reduced  or  en¬ 
larged,  along  the  lower  left 


VOUR 
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deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AYAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC. 

m  ftittfT  tTtut  wsroa  ham  tu.  •];)  taum 
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Bob  Bushnell  shows  how  he  uses  the  visual  scaler. 


corner,  matching  the  bottom  and 
side  lines.  He  then  moves  the 
pivotal  ruler  across  the  copy 
from  the  lower  left  corner  to  the 
upper  right. 

The  point  at  which  the  diagon¬ 
al  ruler  intersects  the  cross 
lines  and  the  column  rules,  gives 
the  layout  man  the  exact  meas¬ 
urement  the  layout  will  be  when 
it  is  made  to  specification. 

In  addition,  the  plastic  glass 
may  be  marked  with  a  grea.se 
pencil  so  that  the  layout-man 
may  .see  precisely  what  his 
finished  product  will  look  like, 
in  proportion,  at  least. 

In  addition,  Bushnell,  has  de¬ 
signed  a  “proportional  visual 
.scaler”  which  can  be  carried  in 
a  brief  ca.se.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  .salesman  who  might  have 
difficulty  explaining  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  traditional  circular 
scaler  to  a  prospective  buyer. 


CAPCO 

For  EfRcicnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face  O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

SOOO  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Bushnell  is  a  member  of  the 
L.P.I.U.  and  has  been  employed 
at  the  Post-Tribune  for  five 
years. 

• 

Iiilertype  Appoints 
Eastern  Sales  Mgr. 

Charles  \V.  Wallen  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  Eastern  Regional 
Sales  Manager  of  Intertype 
Company,  a  division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation. 

Kenneth  J.  Nolan,  general 
sales  manager,  said  Wallen  will 
be  responsible  for  the  North¬ 
eastern,  Eastern  and  South- 
ea.stern  Districts.  Wallen  has 
been  manager  of  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  District,  headquartered  in 
Atlanta,  since  1960. 

William  H.  Harri.son,  aj)- 
pointed  Southeastern  District 
Manager,  joined  Intertype  in 
1961  as  a  sales  repre.sentative  in 
the  Cleveland  District.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  printer  at  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

• 

Changing  to  Offt»et 

Rockville,  Conn. 

Four  ConnfH;ticut  weeklies 
printed  on  a  flatbed  press  at  the 
Journal  Publi.shing  Company 
here  will  appear  in  offset,  effec¬ 
tive  with  mid-January  is.sues. 
The  firm  purchased  a  Fairchild 
News  King  web  offset  pre.ss  to 
print  the  East  Hartford  Gazette, 
the  Farmington  Valley  Herald, 
the  Glasltmhury  Citizen  and  the 
Inquirer  at  South  Wind.sor. 


Computers, 
Photocomp 
On  Program 

Chicago 

Photocomposition  and  com¬ 
puter  operation  will  be  two  of 
the  chief  subjects  for  discussion 
Jan.  21-23  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here. 

Erwin  T.  Giannoni,  night  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Great  > 
Lakes  program  chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Jack  R.  Titone, 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register,  Springfield,  Ill.,  will 
be  “Looking  Back  at  Photocom¬ 
position.” 

Jack  Lapointe,  assistant  com- ; 
posing  room  foreman  of  the  i 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  - 
will  explain  computer  tape  oper¬ 
ation,  setting  news,  classified, 
display  and  cuts. 

In  addition.  Jack  Coleman, 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  will 
explain  how'  to  get  and  use  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  computer. 

How  lo  Sele<-I  Apprentice« 

Other  interesting  segments  of  l 
the  program  include  how  to 
select  apprentices  by  Carl  C. 
Smith,  director  of  the  ITL 
Training  Center  at  Coloradd 
Springs,  and  a  new  management 
approach  to  maintenance  by  Ed  i 
win  E.  Eybers,  operations  man  ! 
ager  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)i 
Truth. 

“Quality  Control  in  the  Gall 
lery”  will  be  dealt  with  bjl 
Alfred  0.  Gaus,  engraving  roonj 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
News;  “ROP  Color  in  thf) 
Stereotype  Department”  by  Ray  i 
mond  C.  Tebeau,  stereotyp] 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louif 
Post-IHsjmteh;  the  future  ( 
stereotype  by  Jack  Fergusc^ 
stereotype  foreman  of  the  Lo) 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  “Milgi 
Press  Control”  by  l..awrence  j" 
Myers,  pressroom  superinten 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  pressroom  session  w 
feature  talks  on  Ad-Pro  inkstj 
Jerry  Krzc'minski,  a.ssisbi  j 
press  foreman  of  the  Milwaul:  ■ 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  and  Fri  j 
Paul,  a.s.si.stant  prmluction  ma  r 
ager/engineering  of  the  Crl 
cago  Tribune,  and  a  talk  on  hri 
to  cope  with  pre.ssroom  was’l 
by  Jack  B.  Olson,  general  ma  ^ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Preff 

SpectaColor  will  get  the  a 
tention  of  Austin  Spe«Hl,  pre; 
room  foreman  of  the  Louisvi 
Courier- Journal.  ‘ 
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Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Great  Falls,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Huntsville,  Baltimore.  Draw 
your  own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  III.  61033.  /\/L/\'T'S 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
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Register  Control  Matches 
Correction  to  Press  Speed 


A  circumferential  repister 
control  system  that  automatic¬ 
ally  matches  error  compensation 
to  press  speed  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Electric  Eye  Equip¬ 
ment  Division,  Hurletron  Incor¬ 
porated,  Danville,  Ill. 

Hurletron  Repistrol  218  is  the 
company’s  most  recent  system 
for  automatic  synchronization  of 
web-type  printing  presses  to 
produce  precise  control  of  color- 
to-color  repistration,  backup  be¬ 
tween  printinp  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  web,  and  cutoff-to-printinp 
relationship. 

A  test  module  incorporated  in 
the  modular  control  console  for 
the  first  time  has  sipnal  pener- 
atinp  and  display  equipment  for 
checking  the  system  before  and 
durinp  operation.  It  can  be  con¬ 
nected  to  any  control  module 
with  a  single  cable. 

An  electric  motor  is  used  to 
power  corrective  action,  thereby 
eliminating  the  high  cost  of  hy¬ 
draulic  piping.  The  response 
speed  of  the  phase-controlled 
variable-speed  reversible  d-c 
ser\'o-motor  is  comparable  to 
that  of  hydraulic  compensation. 


Electrical  compensation  also  is 
the  key  to  the  new  technique  of 
increasing  the  speed  of  correc¬ 
tive  action  as  the  web  travels 
faster.  Feedback  from  a  press 
speed  tachometer  regulates  the 
speed  of  the  compensating 
motor,  w’hich  in  turn  controls 
web-length  adjustment  on  offset 
presses  and  cylinder  speed  on 
gT'avure  presses. 

Compact  plug-in  type  transis¬ 
torized  control  modules  can  be 
either  wall  or  floor-mounted.  A 
full  complement  of  controls  and 
indicator  lamps  facilitates  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  pressman,  who  can 
make  register  shifts  in  either 
direction  in  increments  of  0.001- 
inch  to  0.150-inch. 

Hurletron  Registrol  218  also 
includes  a  scanner  and  a  posi¬ 
tion  monitor.  The  photostatic 
scanner,  mounted  over  an  idler 
preceding  printing  or  knife 
cylinders,  will  detect  a  printed 
target  mark  or  leading  edges  of 
letters,  bleed  pages,  or  other 
printed  matter  in  all  colors 
again.st  any  background  with  a 
maximum  error  of  0.001-inch  on 
a  web  travelling  at  20  miles  per 


hour.  The  position  monitor, 
mounted  on  the  drive  side  of  the 
press  and  coupled  to  the  print 
cylinder  that  it  will  monitor, 
can  be  set  to  permit  a  selection 
of  any  degree  of  revolution  and 
provides  continuous  lead  or  lag 
detection  from  a  fixed  reference. 
• 

Rule  and  Border 
Stripping  Attachment 

The  Morrison  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  introduced  a  new 
rule  and  border  stripping  at¬ 
tachment  for  the  Metropolitan 
hot  metal  pasteup  stripper.  The 
attachment  strips  rules  or  bor¬ 
ders  any  length  up  to  a  full 
column. 

Display  ad  makeup  costs  with 
the  Morrison  Metropolitan  hot 
metal  pasteup  stripper  have 
been  reduced  on  an  average  of 
30%  with  some  shops  reporting 
up  to  70%  .savings,  the  company 
reports. 

• 

Monaco  Froiiiotcd 

Chicago 

Raymond  G.  Monaco  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  prod¬ 
uct  publicity  of  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter  Inc.,  succeeding  John 
Cleland.  He  will  i-eport  to  Leon¬ 
ard  S.  Alexander,  director  of 
marketing  services  of  MGD. 


Plate  Making  Machine  j 
Speeds  Oflfsel  Process  I 

Charles  Wyman,  vicepresi(ient 
in  charge  of  sales  for  Wood  ( 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  offering  the  Wood 
PLATE-O-MATIC  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  to  process  all  standard  Diazo 
wipe  on  plates  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  3  feet  per  minute.  The 
machine  w'ill  take  any  plate  in 
sizes  fi’om  10"  to  28"  wide  by 
any  length. 

PLATE-O-MATICS  are  also 
available  to  handle  plates  up  to 
64"  wide. 

Thomas  Bruno,  Technical  Di-  ^ 
rector  of  the  Special  Products 
Division  at  Wood,  said  the 
PLATE-O-MATIC  automatical¬ 
ly  applies  a  uniform  amount  of  , 
developer,  processes  the  plate 
and  rinses  and  delivers  the  plate  j, 
ready  for  the  press.  f 

• 

On  Engineering  Staff 

Boston 

Clement  J.  Andrews  has  | 
joined  the  graphic  arts  engi-  j 
neering  group  at  Chas.  T,  Main  I 
Inc.  Since  1940  he  has  been  en-  j 
gineeiing  supervisor  in  charge  1 
of  pi’ess  and  reel  room  planning  ' 
at  the  Scott  Press  Division, 
W’ood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Previou.sly  he  woiked  for  Hoe. 


LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER  ON  THIS 


PROJECT 


*  (VISUAL  IN-PLANT  DEMONSTRATION) 


A/»w  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (31  7)  635-4391 


What  is  a  V.I.D.  project?  Those  initials  stand  for 
Visible  In-Plant  Demonstration,  meaning  you  see  the 
superb  action  of  Beveridge  Mats  in  your  plant  using 
your  equipment.  Pit  your  present  mat  against  a 
Beveridge  superior  quality,  1966  mat  and  judge  the 
printing  results,  ease  of  handling  and  economy. 

This  V.I.D.  project  requires  but  little  time  and  effort. 
Invite  us  in  at  a  convenient  time.  When  shall  we  come? 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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Only  48  Hours 
For  Offset  Start 

,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Pul)lication  of  the  Christmas 
edition  of  the  weekly  Dispatch 
here  was  accomplished  on  a  new 
Goss  Community  press  in  a  new, 
building. 

Mrs.  Osia  Williams,  business 
manager,  said  the  34-page  edi¬ 
tion  was  made  possible  when  a 
Goss  representative,  A1  Taber, 
came  from  Atlanta  and  with  a 
crew  of  local  help,  including 
part-time  circulation  boys,  put 
the  offset  press  into  operation 
>  within  48  hours  after  delivery. 

The  Dispatch  had  previously 
been  printed  on  the  press  of  the 
TuUahoma  (Tenn.)  News. 

Now  only  a  little  more  than 
three  years  old,  the  Dispatch 
has  progressed  from  a  small 
tabloid.  I 

Publisher  Pat  Williams  said  ■ 
investment  in  printing  equip-  ' 
ment  and  other  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  building  to  ' 
house  Ixith  mechanical  and  edi-  ^ 
torial  ojierations,  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

Editor  of  the  Dispatch,  which 
claims  to  be  the  state’s  first 
weekly  to  publish  its  owm  weekly 
magazine,  is  edited  by  Bill  J. 
Austin  with  Charles  A.  Dodson 
as  as.sociate  editor. 

Mechanical  superintendent  is 
1  W.  H.  Luttrell. 

• 

Pinto  for  Overseas 

Robert  D.  Pinto  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  Overseas 
Sales  f  or  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  a  division  of 
ELTKA  Corporation.  The  an- 
]  nouncement  was  made  by  Wil-  I 
'  liam  G.  E,  Vreeland,  Mergen-  j 
thaler  VicePresident  -  Interna-  i 
tional.  A  native  of  New  York, 
Pinto  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Dartmouth  j 
College  and  has  taken  advanced 
I  courses  at  the  City  College  of  ! 
I  New  York  and  the  Rochester  In-  1 
I  stitute  of  Technology.  He  began 
j  his  career  with  Mergenthaler. 
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No  newspaper  is  too  big 
not  to  benefit  by  twine  bundling 


There  was  a  time  when  twines  were  too  fragile  for  most  newspaper  work 
. . .  but  that  day  is  gone.  Today  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  super-tough 
cotton  and  synthetic  twines  that  are  ideally  suited  to  newspaper  bundling. 

And  what  is  more  important,  there  are  tying  machines  to  apply  these 
new  twines  that  match  your  needs  ...  in  volume  ...  in  bundle  size. 


BUNN  Newspaper 
bundling  machines 

are  preferred  by  most  dailies 
and  weeklies  with  circula¬ 
tions  up  to  about  50,000. 
These  versatile  machines 
automatically  adjust  to  tie 
bundles  of  all  sizes — from 
rolls  of  2  or  3  papers  to  stacks 
18*  to  20*  high.  Even  the 
biggest  bundles  are  tied  in 
less  than  10  seconds  on  a 
Bunn  Package  Tying  Ma¬ 
chine  . . .  including  handling. 


Sheridan  newspaper 
bundling  machines’* 

are  the  answer  to  bundling 
problems  in  larger  plants,  or 
when  exceptionally  heavy 
twines  are  needed.  This  ma¬ 
chine  fits  neatly  into  your 
conveyor  system  because 
bundles  pass  through  it.  An 
air  operated  clamp  com¬ 
presses  papers  before  tying 
assuring  neat,  compact 
bundles.Ties  average  bundle 
in  about  2  seconds. 


Whichever  machine  you  use  you  will  win  friends  because  machine  tied 
bundles  are  easier  and  safer  to  handle  . . .  they  open  quickly  with  a  pen¬ 
knife  .  .  .  there’s  no  dangerous  wire  or  metal  strapping  to  dispose  of  or  to 
cause  accidents  or  injuries. 

Write  for  whole  story  including  newspaper  case  histories. 

*Distributed  and  Serviced  exclusively  by  Bunn. 

THIS  SUP-PROOF,  TAMPER-PROOF  KNOT  ffl  ALWAYS  SAYS:  "TIED  BY  BUNN" 


Please  send  free  booklet  describing 
QBunn  Package  Tying  Machines. 

□  Sheridan  Heavy-Duty  Tyers. 

Nam# 

PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES  Company _ 

for  over  half  a  century  Addres. _ 

6374  City _ State _ Zip _ 

B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY,  7605  VINCENNES  AVE.,  DEPT.  EP,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60620 
14,  1967 
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Electrostatic 
System  Helps 
In  Gravure 

Danville,  Ill. 

Testinjr  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  soon  on  an  electro¬ 
static  assist  system  for  Sunday 
supplements,  magazines,  Specta- 
Color  advertising  and  other  pub¬ 
lication  applications,  according 
to  Carl  M.  Noble,  president  of 
Hurletron  Incorporated. 

Noble  made  the  announcement 
following  a  successful  demon¬ 
stration  recently  of  four-color 
electrostatically  assisted  gravure 
printing  at  the  Neenah,  Wis., 
plant  of  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  electrostatic  ink  transfer 
equipment  is  available  through 
the  Electric  Eye  Equipment 
Division  of  Hurletron  at  Dan¬ 
ville. 

Noble  believes  the  system 
“should  give  the  whole  gravure 
industry  a  real  shot  in  the  arm 
competitively.  Not  only  is  the 
quality  improvement  unmistak¬ 
able  but  the  potential  cost 
savings  are  quite  promising  and 
should  amortize  the  equipment 
in  a  matter  of  months.” 

Savings  Are  Effected 

He  explained  that  savings  can 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  lighter 
w'eight  paper,  the  paper  does 
not  have  to  be  super-calendered 
and  shipping  charges  will  be 
lower. 

Electrostatic  ink  transfer  is 
accomplished  by  applying  an 
electrostatic  charge  to  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder,  which  attracts 
the  ink  to  the  paper.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  considerably  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  uniform  ink  transfer 
than  can  be  accomplished  by 
pressure  alone. 

With  the  Hurletron  electro- 
.static  assist  system,  gravure 
printers  can  achieve  significantly 


SKIDMORE  & 
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higher  quality  at  much  lower 
impression  cylinder  pressure 
using  rougher,  lower  grade  and 
lighter  weight  papers. 

The  lower  pressure  in  turn 
increases  the  life  of  the  gravmre 
cylinders,  reduces  w’aste  and 
spoilage  and  allows  the  press  to 
run  at  higher  speeds  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  drj'ers.  Electro¬ 
static  inks  also  w'ill  allow  a 
printer  to  use  much  finer  screens 
than  he  could  formerly  use  for 
a  given  paper  grade,  Mr.  Noble 
said. 

Initially  developed  by  the 
Gravure  Research  Institute,  a 
gravure  industry  association,  the 
electrostatic  assist  system  w’as 
licensed  to  Hurletron  for  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Key  to  the  system  is  a  special 
conductive  rubber  coating  for 
the  impression  cylinder  devel¬ 
oped  by  Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.  Hurletron  is  their  exclusive 
agent  for  the  product  in  the 
W'estem  Hemisphere  for  the 
graphic  arts  field. 

• 

Cottrell  Appoints 
2  in  Sales  Division 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

The  appointments  of  Herbert 
A.  Asten  as  Manager-Field 
Sales,  and  Richard  W.  Rosebury 
as  Manager-Newspaper  Press 
Sales  for  the  Cottrell  Company 
have  been  announced  by  Stan¬ 
ton  C.  Saunders,  sales  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Asten,  previously  Manager- 
Web  Offset  Sales,  will  direct  field 
sales  for  Cottrell’s  magazine 
web  letterpress  machines,  as 
well  as  the  company’s  line  of 
commercial  and  newspaper  web 
offset  presses. 

Roseburj’  will  be  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  the  company’s 
line  of  web  offset  newspaper 
presses,  directing  the  activities 
of  sales  personnel  in  12  district 
offices. 

• 

Lexiii|£toii  Papers 
Order  6-Uiiit  Press 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Co.  is  investing  approximately 
$1  million  in  new  press  equip¬ 
ment.  A  six-unit  Goss  Mark  II 
press  with  Imperial  folder  and 
two  half  color  decks  has  been 
ordered,  it  was  announced  by 
Fred  B.  Wachs,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

A  building  to  house  the  press 
will  be  constructed  on  a  site  at 
227  West  Short  Street,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Standard  Type¬ 
writer  Co.  Space  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  here  also  for  several  other 
departments  of  the  publishing 
company. 


500,000 
Matrices  in 
Type  Change 

A  major  modification  in  the 
appearance  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  take  place  in  July 
when  the  text  face  will  be 
changed  to  8*2  point  Imperial. 

The  present  face,  8  point 
Ideal,  has  been  in  use  by  the 
Times  for  25  years.  The  July 
period  was  picked  because  in 
that  season  the  paper  is  smaller 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Nearly  500,000  matrices  are 
involved  in  the  changeover. 
These  must  be  run  into  maga¬ 
zines  for  114  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  located  in  the  New  York 
and  Paris  plants  of  the  Times. 

The  order  for  the  new’  ma¬ 
trices,  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,  was  placed 
with  Intertype  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Imperial,  used  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  world,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Edwin  W.  Shaar,  In¬ 
tertype  Art  Director,  for  nar¬ 
rower  column  widths.  It  saves 
space  w’hile  retaining  maximum 
legibility  and  easy  letter  famil¬ 
iarity. 

In  addition  to  the  8I2  point 
size  used  for  most  text  require¬ 
ments,  the  Times  also  ordered 
7  point  Imperial  for  radio,  tv 
and  other  listings  and  9  point 
for  editorials.  The  roman  is  du¬ 
plexed  with  bold  and  also  italic. 

In  previous  years  the  Times 
initiated  typographical  changes 
which  have  influenced  the  style 
of  newspapers  here  and  abroad. 
In  1961  Intertype  designed 
Times  Gothic,  a  sans  serif  type, 
especially  for  the  Times  to  mod¬ 
ernize  its  classified  columns. 

In  line  with  a  tradition  w’hich 
has  almost  become  a  trademark, 
the  Times  adopted  Latin  Con¬ 
densed  for  headlines  over  50 
years  ago  and  will  continue  its 
use  in  conjunction  with  Chelton- 
ian  and  Bookface. 

• 

Cliemco  Develops 
Convertible  Camera 

A  graphic  arts  camera  that 
converts  from  sheet  fed  to  roll 
film  operation  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 

The  20"  X  24"  Spartan  II  can 
be  purchased  either  as  a  sheet 
fed  camera  or  as  a  roll  film  cam¬ 
era.  The  sheet  fed  model  can  be 
easily  converted  to  the  roll  film 
version  at  any  time,  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  addition  of  a  unique  roll  film 
magazine  top. 
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40  Lines  a  Minute 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Photon,  Inc.  reports  that  de¬ 
sign  refinements  in  the  713  Text- 
master  increase  the  guaranteed 
speed  from  35  to  40  newspaper 
lines  a  minute. 


Progress  Is 
The  Word  in 
Plant  Growth 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  Daily  Progress  is  now 
publishing  on  its  new  64-page 
Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  press, 
marking  another  step  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  that  began 
four  years  ago. 

The  new  press,  with  a  revers¬ 
ible  color  half  deck  and  a  color 
cylinder,  was  installed  over  a 
four-month  period.  It  replaces 
tw’o  older  ones  that  had  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  48  pages.  They 
have  been  sold. 

The  Daily  Progress  circulates 
in  a  nine-county  area  of  Central 
Virginia.  The  circulation,  now  a 
little  over  23,000,  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  rate  of  about  1,000 
a  year  for  the  last  10  years. 

Now’  in  its  75th  year,  the 
newspaper  began  publication  on 
Sept.  14,  1892,  with  a  flatbed 
press.  The  flatbed  was  used  until 
1925,  when  it  w’as  replaced  with 
a  12-page  Duplex  Tubular.  A 
four-page  unit  w’as  added  in 
1928  and  tw’o  more  four-page 
units  in  1952. 

In  1955-56,  the  plant  was  en¬ 
larged  and  remodeled,  tripling 
the  floor  space  to  20,000  square 
feet.  In  1956,  a  16-page  Goss 
Dek-A-Tube  press  was  installed 
beside  the  Duplex  and  two  four- 
page  units  w’ere  added  to  the 
Dek-A-Tube  in  1958,  bringing 
the  total  capacity  to  48  pages. 

In  1962,  the  Daily  Progress 
bought  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  city  block  adjacent  to  the 
plant  and  in  October  1963  com¬ 
pleted  construction  of  a  two- 
story  addition  that  increased 
the  floor  space  to  50,000  square 
feet.  Land  unused  in  the  1962 
construction  will  permit  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  10,000  more  square 
feet  of  space  w’hen  necessary. 

In  1964  the  old  newsprint 
storage  room  wras  convert^  to 
an  enlarged  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  office.  Work  will  begin  soon 
in  converting  the  old  press  room 
and  mail  room  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  display  advertising 
staff.  Once  this  is  done,  the  old 
advertising  department  will  be 
remodeled  and  added  to  the 
newsroom. 
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SYNDICATES 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
A^RGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Bob  Lubbers  Creates 
New  Adventure  Strip 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  bt'autiful  younp  widow — 
sophisticated  as  the  Jet  Set  and 
dedicated  as  the  Peace  Corps — 
combines  humor,  pathos,  sus- 
l)ense  and  romance  in  her 
world-wide  adventures  in  a  new 
adventure  cartoon  strip  for 
newspajK'rs. 

The  cartoon:  “Robin  Malone.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Lubbers. 

The  format :  Four-column 
strip  six  days  a  week;  standard 
half-pap:e,  third-pape  and  tab¬ 
loid  paRe  full  color  Sundays. 

The  release:  March  19,  Sun¬ 
day;  March  20,  daily. 

The  distributor:  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 


Auburn-haired,  30-year-old 
Robin  Malone  is  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
business  empire  with  philan¬ 
thropic  interests  around  the 
Rlobe.  She  took  over  the  reins 
of  the  Malone  Enterprises  after 
the  di.sappearance  and  presumed 
death  of  her  husband,  Mike,  in 
an  Amazon  jungle. 

In  devoting  most  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  profits  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  she  appears  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  settings — 
from  embassy  ballrooms  and 
high-fashion  salons  to  jungle 
villages,  tenement  ghettos  and 
tin-shanty  towns  in  odd  corners 
of  the  world. 

A  whimsical  comic  character 
is  Robin’s  constant  companion 
and  canine  confidant,  a  rollick¬ 
ing,  frolicking  St.  Bernard 
named  Brandy.  Other  standbys 
in  the  continuity  are  Maggie 
Malone,  Robin’s  mother-in-law, 
and  Aubrey  Peregrine-Osbourn, 
an  impeccable  butler-chauffer. 

The  strip  is  the  creation  of 
Bob  Lubbers,  44,  an  experienced 
cartoonist  and  inveterate  globe¬ 
trotter,  who  draws  on  his  own 
travel  knowledge  to  project 
graphic  realism  and  authenticity 
into  his  work.  He  produces  the 
strip  in  his  home  studio  in  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y.,  in  a  bright, 
modem  open-line  style.  He  main¬ 
tains  a  daily  self-imposed  sched¬ 
ule  with  fast-paced,  concen¬ 
trated  effort. 

For  relaxation.  Lubbers  plays 
(12-handicap)  golf,  bridge  and 
the  piano.  In  winter  he  bowls 
with  his  golf  club  colleagues  and 
also  coaches  eight-year-old  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Manhasset  Police 
Boys  Club  in  football  and  la¬ 


crosse,  which  he  describes  as 
organized  mayhem. 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  but 
has  lived  in  Manhasset  since  he 
was  eight.  He  held  his  first  full¬ 
time  cartooning  job  while  still  a 
student  at  the  New  York  Art 
Students  League.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  the  Air 
Transport  Command  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  creating  syndi¬ 
cated  .strips  and  comic  books. 
Lubbers  has  l)een  art  director 
of  a  publishing  firm  and  has 


Bob  Lubbers 


operated  his  own  free-lance  car¬ 
toon  .studio.  He  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Grace,  and 
they  have  a  son  and  daughter. 

“In  Robin  Malone  I  have  had 
an  unusual  ojrportunity  to  create 
a  comic  strip  that  includes 
exotic  backgrounds,  adventure, 
realism  and  fun — all  focused  on 
a  beautiful  but  different  type  of 
glamour  girl,”  said  Lubbers. 
“Robin  is  a  keenly  alive  gal  on 
the  go,  but  her  motivation  is  not 
the  typical  Jet  Set  fling  to  escape 
boredom  and  satiety.  Rather,  it 
is  worthwhile  involvement  in 
today’s  woidd.” 


Robin  Malone 


Dr.  Leonard  Reiffel 


Science  Field 
Is  Covered 
By  Dr.  Reiffel 

A  breakthrough  column, 
bringing  the  impact  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  science  home  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  in  layman’s  terms, 
will  l)e  introduced  nationwide  by 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  Houston,  Jan.  16. 

Announcement  of  the  five-a- 
week  feature,  “Science  and 
You,”  was  made  by  James  M. 
Godbold,  president  of  the  news 
syndicate.  He  said  the  decision 
to  release  the  column  at  this 
time  is  based  on  a  favorable 
early  reaction  from  newspaper 
editors  across  the  country  and 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Leonard  Reiffel,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  scientist  who  is 
currently  a  consultant  in 
NASA’s  Apollo  Program  office, 
where  he  is  concerned  with  all 
scientific  aspects  of  the  project 
to  put  astronauts  on  the  moon 
before  1970,  is  the  columnist. 

Dr.  Reiffel  was  a  participant 
in  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  ex¬ 
periments.  He  combines  a  sweep¬ 
ing  breadth  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  with  a  knack  for  presenting 
science  in  an  exciting,  easy-to- 
understand  manner. 

“We  feel  this  new  column  will 
awaken  lay  readers  to  the  awe¬ 
some  implications  of  science  in 
their  everyday  lives  and  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of 
the  environmental  forces  around 
them,”  said  Godbold. 

Prior  to  joining  NASA,  Dr. 
Reiffel  served  as  group  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  Research  Institute 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Astro  Science  Center. 
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Ft,  Worth  Plant 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


new  loading  facilities  will  be 
provided  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
new  building. 

Besides  access,  the  tunnel 
under  the  street  will  be  used  for 
storage  of  newsprint.  The  mail¬ 
ing  room  will  expand  across  the 
street  into  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  building. 

Editorial  offices,  circulation 
and  a  canteen  will  be  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  building, 
and  the  fourth  floor  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  stereotjTJe  and  pho¬ 
toengraving  departments  and 
provide  space  for  photo-composi¬ 
tion. 

In  all  departments,  space  has 
been  provided  both  for  current 
needs  and  for  growth.  Engi¬ 
neering  studies  have  been  under 
way  for  15  months  in  order  to 
design  the  most  efficient  flow 
possible  in  the  complicated  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing  a  newspaper. 
A  survey  by  Technical  Service 
Co.  of  Denver,  consulting  engi¬ 
neers,  was  initiated  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1964  to  determine  the  Star- 
Telegram’s  needs  through  the 
year  2000.  Population  growth, 
advertising  needs  and  circulation 
potential  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  addition  should  be  opera¬ 
tional  within  two  years  after 
start  of  construction.  Moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  present  building  then 
will  begfin. 


Weekly  Opens 
Offset  Plant 

Rio  Vista,  Calif. 

Production  of  the  weekly 
River  News-Herald  here  entered 
the  offset  platemaking  stage 
early  this  year  in  the  new  $50,- 
000  concrete  block  and  slab  floor 
building. 

A  $50,000  investment  with  ad¬ 
ditional  expenditure  for  camera 
and  platemaking  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  facilities  designed  specific¬ 
ally  for  offset  production,  re¬ 
ports  Ardle  C.  Pierce,  publisher. 

Space  is  provided  in  the  40 
by  80-foot  building  for  a  press 
installation.  Present  printing  is 
by  contract. 

The  News-Herald  presently 
mixes  hot  and  cold  tyjie  composi¬ 
tion  in  a  layout  designed  for  an 
efficient  flow  of  work.  Pierce 
said.  The  publisher  entered 
weekly  newspaper  operations 
from  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer  in  a  move  timed  to  the 
daily’s  folding  in  the  first  of  the 
series  of  San  Francisco  area 
consolidations. 


2  Special  Supps 
Mark  Changeover 
To  Offset  Press 

The  Barbados  Daily  News, 
which  began  operation  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  West  Indies,  as  a  letter- 
press  plant  in  1960  has  now'  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  using  a  four-unit 
Cottrell  Vangruard  15-A. 

The  first  issue  off  the  new 
press  was  one  w’eek  before  the 
island  became  the  122nd  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  to  join  the 
United  Nations,  and  four  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Bar¬ 
bados  Hilton.  For  both  occasions 
the  News  produced  special  sup¬ 
plements. 

For  the  Hilton  opening  the 
News  ran  a  16-page  main  paper 
w'ith  a  12-page  supplement  on 
the  Hilton,  both  broadsheet; 
while  for  Independence  Day,  it 
ran  a  12-page  main  paper  plus 
a  68-page  special  supplement 
entitled  “Background  to  a  Na¬ 
tion.’’  Tliis  supplement,  also 
broadsheet,  carried  the  island’s 
coat  of  arms  in  full  color  on  its 
front  page,  and  used  color  on 
20  of  the  68  pages. 

In  its  first  week,  the  new' 
press  produced  160  pages  at  an 
average  run  of  10,000. 

Conversion  to  web  offset  was 
remarkably  smooth,  said  E.  L. 
“Jimmy”  Cozier,  the  paper’s 
founder  and  editor.  While  still 
using  hot  metal  and  a  repro 
proofing  press,  headlines  are  set 
by  Friden  Typros  and  the 
paste-up  is  done  on  paper  grids. 

The  News  prints  at  least  12 
pages  daily.  A  new  masthead  in 
red  has  been  designed,  and  the 
same  color  is  used  on  pages  1 
and  12,  with  the  same  color  or 
blue,  if  required,  on  pages  2  and 
11.  On  Sundays  the  pagination 
is  for  16  pages,  and  this  is  done 
in  two  runs,  using  a  blue  mast¬ 
head  on  page  one,  and  inserting 
the  second  section  into  the  first. 
This  allows  considerable  spot 
color  opportunities  on  other 
pages.  A  four-color  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  Entertainment  Guide  made 


its  appearance  Jan.  1. 

The  News  is  owned  by  Bar¬ 
badians.  The  island’s  other  daily 
is  the  76-year-old  Advocate 
which  is  owned  by  Thomson 
New'spapers  Ltd. 

• 

‘Instant’  Paste-up 
System  Offered 

Its  complete  system  of  hot 
metal  paste-up  is  the  “fastest, 
simplest,  and  most  accurate  ever 
developed,”  says  Midwest  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

It  is  designed  for  those  intro¬ 
ducing  hot  metal  paste-up  into 
their  shops  for  the  first  time, 
as  well  as  those  who  would  like 
to  incorporate  the  “Instant” 
method  into  their  present  sys¬ 
tem. 

Hot  metal  paste-up  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  reducing  (by  sawing)  the 
height  of  type,  Ludlow’  lines, 
rules  and  borders  to  the  same 
thickness  as  shell  stereo  plates 
or  engra\’ings.  Elements  are 
then  pasted  up  just  as  paper  is 
on  a  coldtype  layout. 

Heart  of  the  “Instant”  sys¬ 
tem  is  “Grid-Tape,”  which  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  for  shims,  wax, 
ruled  base,  light  tables  or  mag¬ 
netic  materials. 

“Grid-Tape”  is  made  to  each 
newspaper’s  column  width  and 
rule  measurements.  T-squares 
and  pica  sticks  are  eliminated. 
The  tape  shows  where  every 
column  rule  is  located.  The  com¬ 
positor  knows  where  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  every  advertisement  is. 
“Grid-Tape”  has  a  high  tack 
surface,  which  allows  ad  com¬ 
ponents  to  stay  on  through 
proofing,  matting  or  direct 
printing. 

Corrections  are  easily  made. 
Special  tools  are  provid^  to  re¬ 
move  incorrect  lines  and  the 
tacky  surface  instantly  holds 
new  material. 

Later,  ads  can  be  stored  in  a 
minimum  of  space,  held  together 
until  needed  again  by  “Grid- 
Tape.”  If  the  ad  is  to  be  killed, 
both  the  ad  and  “Grid-Tape”  can 
go  into  the  metal  pot. 


Star  and  Tribune 
Building  Enlarged 

Minneapous 

Construction  has  been  started 
on  tw’o  additions  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  building. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  said  one  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  will  contain  four  stories 
and  a  basement,  and  other  ad¬ 
dition  will  extend  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  existing 
building. 

The  additions  will  contain 
about  56,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Principal  departments 
which  will  obtain  increased 
working  space  are  the  editorial, 
advertising,  accounting,  compos¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments. 

In  addition,  some  alterations 
will  be  made  to  the  interior  of 
the  existing  building,  permitting 
the  expansion  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  rearrangement 
of  others. 

Included  in  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  are  plans  to  replace  all  ex¬ 
terior  windows  in  the  present 
plant  with  units  of  double  insul¬ 
ated  solar  glass  to  improve 
heating  and  air  conditioning  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

• 

New  Electric  Pot 
For  Fast  Linecasters 

Star  Parts  Company  of  South 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  has 
announced  a  new  electric  pot  for 
linecasting  machines.  A  thermis- 
ter  mouthpiece  control  and  a 
1000-watt  throat  heater  provide 
the  accurate  heat  control  and 
fast  fast  heat  recovery  required 
for  high-speed  straight  matter 
production  and  advertising  dis¬ 
play  composition. 

Also  featured  is  an  all-steel 
welded  crucible  which  is  adjust¬ 
able  within  the  pot  jacket  with¬ 
out  disturbing  pot  leg  settings 
or  asbestos  packing.  Both  cru¬ 
cible  and  throat  heaters  are  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  replace 
ment  if  necessary.  An  auxiliary 
crucible  heater  is  built  into  the 
pot  for  emergency  use. 

• 

New  PR  Firm 

Spencer  Ketchum  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Counsel  and  Service  opened 
Jan.  1.  Ketchum,  who  has  been 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  for  11  years,  was  most 
recently  an  account  representa¬ 
tive  and  program  supervisor 
with  the  JWT  publicity  group  on 
the  Eastman  Kodak  account  and 
consultant  in  the  recreational 
boating  field  for  Kodak,  East¬ 
man  Chemical’s  plastics  division, 
Johnson  Motors  and  others. 
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AMA  Drafts  Press 
Guide  for  Doctors 


Chicago 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  prescribing  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  remedy  the  physi¬ 
cians’  problems  of  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  newsmen. 

Approved  by  the  AMA’s 
Judicial  Council,  the  guidelines 
recommended  for  adoption  by 
county  medical  societies  follow 
generally  the  “codes”  that  have 
been  in  effect  in  numerous  areas 
for  several  years.  They  are 
offered  as  “a  starting  point”  and 
a  reference  help  for  county 
societies  to  develop  and  improve 
press  relations  at  the  commun¬ 
ity  level. 

The  text  of  the  guidelines 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Frank  Chappell,  director  of  sci¬ 
ence  news  for  AMA.  It  states: 

I 

Each  medical  society  should 
appoint  a  communications  com¬ 
mittee,  or  designate  a  respon¬ 
sible  individual  or  individuals, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  provide 
the  communications  media  with 
accurate  information  on  all 
medical  matters  of  interest  to 
the  public.  This  information 
should  be  given  freely.  The  com¬ 
munications  committee  may  also 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
all  communications  media  and 
to  all  physicians  of  its  society 
in  questions  involving  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  media.  To  assist 
the  media  in  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion,  medical  societies  may 
furnish  the  media  with  a  list  of 
names  of  physicians  from  whom 
authoritative  information  may 
be  obtained,  or  a  designated 
individual  may  serve  as  liaison 
between  the  media  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  furnish  names  of 
physicians  to  provide  authori¬ 
tative  information  when  re¬ 
quired. 

These  spokesmen  may  be 
quoted  by  name  and  title.  This 
should  not  be  considered  by 
their  colleagues  as  seeking  pub- 
licit. v,  since  it  is  done  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public  and  the 
profession.  They  may  ethically 
provide  appropriate  information 
regarding  medical  and  public 
health  matters  which  have  been 
discussed  in  technical  papers  or 
during  medical  meetings. 

The  officers,  committee  chair¬ 
men,  and  designated  spokesmen 
of  medical  societies  should  be 
available  at  all  times  to  bona  fide 
representatives  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  media  in  order  that 
authentic  information  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 


II 

Because  certain  news  (1)  is 
a  part  of  the  public  record,  or 
(2)  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
civil  authorities,  it  is  readily 
available  for  publication.  Physi¬ 
cians  should  cooperate  with  the 
press  to  insure  that  medical 
news  of  this  sort  is  available 
more  promptly  and  more  accur¬ 
ately  than  would  be  possible 
without  their  assistance. 

News  in  this  category,  known 
as  news  in  the  public  domain, 
includes:  births,  deaths,  acci¬ 
dents,  and  police  cases. 

The  following  information  in 
the  public  domain  can  be  made 
available  without  the  patient’s 
consent : 

(a)  Personal  information: 
patient’s  name,  address,  age,  sex, 
race,  marital  status,  employer, 
occupation,  name  of  parents  in 
case  of  births,  name  of  next-of- 
kin  in  case  of  deaths. 

(b)  Nature  of  accident:  Only 
general  information  regarding 
injuries  will  be  released.  This 
consists  of  the  name  of  the 
injured  portion  of  the  body  such 
as  back  injury,  etc. 

It  may  be  stated  that  there 
are  internal  injuries.  If  the 
patient  is  unconscious  when 
brought  to  the  hospital,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  may  be  made. 

Statements  regarding  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  shoot¬ 
ings,  knifings  and  poisonings  are 
properly  police  matters  and 
questions  whether  they  were  ac¬ 
cident  or  otherwise  should  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate 
authorities. 

A  statement  may  be  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  patient  was 
injured  by  a  knife  or  other  sharp 
in.strument,  but  no  statement 
may  be  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  assault,  accident,  or 
.self-inflicted. 

A  statement  may  be  made  that 
the  patient  received  bums  and 
the  member  of  the  body  affected 
mav  be  indicated. 

No  statement  may  be  made 
that  there  was  a  suicide  or  at¬ 
tempted  suicide. 

No  statement  may  be  made  to 
the  effect  that  intoxication  or 
drug  addiction  was  inyolved. 

No  statement  mav  be  made 
that  moral  turpitude  was  in¬ 
volved. 

(c)  Diagnosis  and  prognosis: 
Inasmuch  as  a  diagnosis  may 
be  made  only  by  a  phvsician  and 
may  depend  upon  X-ray  and 
laboratory  studies,  no  statement 
regarding  diagnosis  should  be 
made  except  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  attending  physician.  For  the 
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same  reason  prognosis  will  be 
giyen  only  by  the  attending 
physician  or  at  his  direction. 

(d)  Patient’s  condition:  A 
statement  may  be  made  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient 
using  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions:  minor  injuries  or  similar 
general  diagnosis,  good,  fair, 
serious,  critical. 

III 

When  information  concerning 
a  specific  patient  is  requested 
the  physician  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  patient  or  his 
authorized  representative  before 
releasing  such  knowledge.  The 
patient’s  decision  is  final  under 
the  law’.  A  physician  may,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  good  taste,  en¬ 
courage  the  patient  or  his  family 
to  state  the  cause  of  illness,  or 
the  cause  of  death,  when  this 
information  is  requested  by  a 
bona  fide  representative  of  the 
press.  Where  a  person  of  public 
interest  is  involved,  and  the 
release  of  information  has  been 
authorized,  the  physician  may 
arrange  for  regular  bulletins 
concerning  the  person.  The 
ethical  physician  will  use  re¬ 
straint  and  good  judgment  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  such  published 
reports. 

IV 

Publication  of  photographs  of 
physicians,  who  appear  before 
recognized  medical  organiza¬ 
tions,  either  in  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  scientific  meeting  or 
before  the  public  press  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  meeting,  is 
permissible.  The  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  pre.ss  when  physi¬ 
cians  are  elected  to  office  or 
w’hen  physicians  are  quoted  by 
name  on  matters  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  not  related  to  the  care  of 
a  specific  patient,  is  likewise  per¬ 
missible.  Photographs  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  connection  with  civic  or 
social  affairs,  not  related  to 
medical  news  or  the  care  of 
patients,  may  be  published  un¬ 
less  the  frequency  of  such  pho¬ 
tographs  bespeaks  self-exploita¬ 
tion.  This  applies  also  to  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  Physicians  sh  mld 
clear  such  publicity,  w’henever 
possible,  w’ith  their  county 
society. 

V 

The  promise  of  radical  cures 
or  boasting  of  extraordinary 
skill  or  success  is  considered  un¬ 
ethical  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  public. 

VI 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  the 
following  principles  should  guide 
physicians  who  appear  on  tv  or 
radio  programs  or  who  are  inter¬ 


viewed  in  other  media  of  public 
information,  such  as  newspapers 
and  magazines: 

(a)  Doctors  of  medicine  are 
expected  to  refrain  from  spon¬ 
soring  products  directly  or  by 
implication. 

(b)  When  introduced  as  a 
doctor  on  tv  or  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  or  quoted  in  an  article 
as  a  physician  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  such  individuals 
cannot  escape  the  implication  of 
representing  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  conduct  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  profession. 

(c)  Sound  judgment,  good 
common  sense  and  adherence  to 
the  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics 
are  expected  of  any  physician 
W’hen  appearing  on  tv  or  radio 
programs,  or  in  other  media  of 
public  information,  such  as 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in 
w’hatsoever  capacity. 

VII 

Members  of  medical  society 
speakers  bureaus,  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  their  assign¬ 
ments,  may  be  interviewed  or 
quoted  by  the  communication 
media.  This  is  not  considered 
unethical  conduct. 

VIII 

At  all  times  the  doctor  of 
medicine  is  expected  to  comply 
with  the  Principles  of  Medical 
Ethics.  Section  10  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Medical  Ethics  deals 
wdth  relationships  between 
physicians  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  media.  It  says:  “The 
honored  ideals  of  the  medical 
profession  imply  that  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  physician  extend 
not  only  to  the  individual,  but 
also  to  society  where  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  deserve  his  inter¬ 
est  and  participation  in  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  the  purpose  of 
improving  both  the  health  and 
the  well-being  of  the  individual 
and  the  community.” 

IX 

Doctors  of  medicine  are  ethic¬ 
ally  and  legally  required  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  personal  privacy  and 
other  legal  rights  of  patients. 
The  doctor-patient  relationship 
and  its  confidential  nature  must 
be  maintained.  With  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind,  the  physi¬ 
cian  may  assist  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  media  in  every 
way  possible. 

• 

Writing!  a  Column 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  w’ho  retired 
from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  after  20  years,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Albany  Timen- 
Union  as  a  tw’ice-a-w’eek  colum¬ 
nist. 
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3  More  Papers  Start 
‘ACTION’  for  Readers 


With  the  publication  of  this 
third  installment  of  a  report  on 
“Action”  columns  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  E&P  is  advised  of  three 
newcomers  who  have  jumped 
aboard  the  bandwagon. 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record 
has  begun  the  reader  question- 
and-answer  feature  under  the 
title  of  “Live  Wire”  and  has  al¬ 
ready  received  praise  from  the 
Mayor  for  “doing  a  great  service 
for  the  people.” 

An  old  standby,  “Mr.  Fixit,” 
has  gone  to  work  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin. 
The  modern  “Action  Line”  tech¬ 
niques  are  being  applied  in  han¬ 
dling  calls  for  help  or  to  air 
complaints. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  replaced  its  “Tell  It  to 
Kick”  column  with  “.Action 
Line”  and  jiulled  it  out  to  the 
front  page.  Dwight  Bicknell, 
conductor  of  the  former  ilepart- 
ment,  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  new  version,  which  employs 
tape  recorders  for  telephone  in¬ 
quiries. 

Continuing  the  report  of  how 
other  newspapers  run  the  fea¬ 
ture: 

C.A1.L  QUEST 

Call  Que.st  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Kewa  observed  its  first 
birthday  Oct.  4,  1966.  During 
that  year  it  collected  100,000 
phone  calls  from  readers  with 
problems  and  gripes. 

What  are  a  few  of  the  things 
accoinjilished  in  the  first  year? 

It  helped  form  a  summer  em¬ 
ployment  service  for  area  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  was  responsible  for  a 
first  aid  training  program  at  a 
local  airport . .  .  helped  a  woman 
get  mail  service  at  her  door  in¬ 
stead  of  an  outdoor  box  .  .  . 
eradicated  a  junkyard  which 
violated  zone  restrictions  .  .  . 
helped  a  family  get  water  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  arranged  entertainment 
for  retarded  children  .  .  .  got 
traffic  signals  and  street  lights 
installed  .  .  . 

(luest  also  has  a  law  on  the 
h<M>ks  to  its  credit.  The  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance 
making  it  illegal  to  cut  through 
service  stations  to  avoid  stop¬ 
ping  for  red  lights  after  the 
item  appeared  in  (Que.st. 


•ACTION  LINE  IN  SUBURBS 

The  Sew  York  News  runs  an 
Action  Line  column  in  its  daily 
and  Sunday  suburban  Long  Is¬ 
land  ed'tions  It  reports  good 
respon.^e  in  tb  s  a :ea  of  approxi¬ 


mately  160,000  daily  circulation. 
The  editors  have  overcome  one 
problem  encountered  by  many 
columns  reporting  to  E&P: 
What  to  do  about  questions  not 
used  in  the  column?  Rolfe  Neill, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  re¬ 
ports: 

Our  promotion  is  aimed  at 
boosting  the  column  as  a  new 
reader  feature  rather  than  a 
reader  service.  Reader  service 
is  acknowledged  by  referring 
many  non-answered  communi¬ 
cations  directly  to  agencies  or 
businesses  involved,  with  our 
own  covering  letter. 

The  column  began  Oct.  31, 
1966.  Telephone  messages,  au¬ 
tomatically  recorded  on  three 
Codo-a-Phone  machines,  have 
topped  500  per  week  from  the 
start.  Mail  response  has  been 
higher,  averaging  about  700 
weekly. 

Readei's  have  reacted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm:  “It’s  about  time  we 
had  someone  to  stick  up  for  us,” 
and  “you’re  our  ombudsman.” 

X  10-week  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  includes  900  radio  spot 
announcements  and  commuter 
train  cards. 

A  staff  reporter  heads  the 
column  and  three  apprentice  re- 
jiorters,  graduates  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  trainee  program,  assist 
him.  Two  full-time  clerks  han¬ 
dle  the  transcription  of  tapes 
and  the  mail.  Problems  that 
lead  to  “action”  are  favored  over 
“information  please”  queries. 

*  *  * 

ACTION  LINE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde- 
pemlent  began  its  column  Dec. 
28  1966.  just  one  day  after 

opening  its  phones.  Calls  aver¬ 
age  250  per  day.  Best  news  tip 
to  date:  “W'e  found  out  that  the 
city  planted  poisonous  oleander, 
inadvertantly,  around  a  new 
children’s  park.” 

Research  is  variable.  Some  is 
routine  and  easily  checked  in  re¬ 
search  books.  Because  Long 
Beach  has  a  Navy  base,  many 
concern  that  seiwice,  requiring 
calls  to  San  Diego,  Virginia  or 
elsewhere.  The  “doer”  type, 
where  Action  Line  performs  a 
service  and  something 

done,  usually  takes  longest.  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  wanted  names  of  dead 
sailors  on  the  USS  O’Brien  and 
had  to  go  to  the  Pentagon.  The 
Pentagon  supplied  the  names, 
not  previously  published,  but  it 
took  five  hours  on  and  off  to 
get  through  to  the  r’ght  party. 

The  most  ex.raord.narv  serv¬ 


ice  performed  to  date  was  ar¬ 
ranging  with  ABC-tv  to  have  a 
special  showing  of  a  video  news 
tape  which  a  caller  believed 
would  show  her  son  getting  off 
a  ship  in  Vietnam.  A  neighbor 
told  her  about  the  network  news 
show  and  she  asked  Action  Line 
if  she  could  see  it.  Action  Line 
arranged  for  a  special  video¬ 
tape  showing  for  her  at  the  stu¬ 
dio. 

The  number  of  ueries  con¬ 
ceiving  movie  star^  and  enter¬ 
tainers  has  generated  an  “Ac¬ 
tion  Line  Amusements”  column 
which  now  nins  in  the  Sunday 
theater  section. 

A  staff  of  four  researchers 
and  the  assistant  city  editor  are 
assigned  to  the  daily  feature, 
and  beat  men  are  called  on  when 
needed. 


DETROIT'S  ACTION  LINE 

Action  Line  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  is  just  a 
year  old.  Since  the  start  400,- 
000  calls  and  letters  have  been 
directed  to  the  column.  The 
staff  ha.s  expanded  from  four  to 
nine  peojile.  The  Free  Press  has 
a  20-minute  slide-film  jiresenta- 
tion  which  tells  about  Action 
Line  and  is  available  to  local 
groups. 

The  main  criterion  is  reader 
interest  and  Managing  Editor 
Frank  Angelo  laid  down  these 
guidelines: 

1.  Make  every  answer  posi¬ 
tive.  Never  answer  a  reader  by 
telling  him  why  he’s  wrong.  .As¬ 
sume  he’s  right,  always.  If  he 
isn’t  don’t  use  the  question. 

2.  Quote  the  question  directly 
and  keep  it  specific  and  indi¬ 
vidual.  People  are  as  interested 
in  WHAT  other  people’s  ques¬ 
tions  are  as  they  are  in  the  an¬ 
swers. 

3.  Answer  the  individual 
question — but  toss  in  the  added 
fact,  the  little  extra,  the  kicker 
or  the  twist  that  makes  the  an¬ 
swer  interestin'^  to  everybody. 

4.  Include  in  ea-'h  column  two 
or  three  “doers” — answers  to 
questions  that  involve  real  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  newspaper’s  part — - 
getting  something  done.  And 
make  sure  is  IS  done  before  the 
column  appears  so  you  can 
write:  “V'our  problem’s  solved, 
Mrs.  Jones.” 

5.  Never,  despite  the  over¬ 
whelming  temptation  to  have 
fun  with  some  silly  questions, 
make  fun  of  the  reader.  Laugh 
at  government,  bureaucrats,  the 
weather  or  ba.seball  but  never 
the  little  guy. 

6.  Don’t  take  yourself  too 
seriously.  Balance  the  “do- 
gooder”  questions  with  some 
tha*  are  fun  and  some  that  are 
jus  interesting.  You  can  only 
eonouer  Social  Security  so  many 
times. 


With  those  rules  in  mind.  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  demanded  a  special 
writing  style  as  well — a  bit 
brash,  frequently  irreverent, 
conversational  in  tone  but  terse 
and  to  the  point.  * 

The  column  is  set  in  9  pt.  type 
on  a  10  pt.  slug,  two  columns 
wide  and  appears  in  the  same 
hole — columns  1  and  2  on  Page 
1 — every  day.  On  Sunday, 
readers  get  an  extra  four  col-  • 
umns  inside  the  paper. 

The  column  is  dressed  every 
day  with  art,  either  halftones  or 
line  cartoons,  that  illustrate  one  | 
question  and  answer.  I 

“Sound  Off”  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column  gives  Action  Line  ♦ 
readers  a  chance  to  gripe  in  ' 
print  about  whatever  bugs  them. 

“Action  Line  Specials”  are 
news  stories  that  originated 
with  the  column  but  obviously 
deser\’e  special  treatment. 

Occasionally,  Action  Line  will 
use  the  news  columns  to  make  a 
pitch  of  its  own.  One  story 
which  offered  Action  Line  read¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  help  somebody 
else  raised  more  than  $4,000  in 
less  than  a  week  for  a  family  in 
need  of  housing. 

Most  of  Action  Line’s  work  i.« 
done  by  telephone  by  a  staff  of 
researchers. 

Their  record  of  success  is  so 
great  that  Michigan  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths  com¬ 
plained,  tongue  in  cheek:  “Ac-  i 
tion  Line  is  unfair  to  Congress  j 
— it’s  doing  our  job.” 

Since  Action  Line’s  first  week, 
when  the  column  once  received 
nearly  2,000  phone  calls  in  one 
24-hour  period,  its  success  has 
never  been  in  doubt.  But  it  took 
an  in-depth  readership  survey  to 
demonstrate  how  great  Action 
Line’s  pulling  power  really  was. 

An  independent  sui-vey  show¬ 
ed  that  78  percent  of  the  men  [ 
and  82  percent  of  the  women  | 
who  saw  the  Free  Press  on  a  | 
given  day  read  some  jiart  of  , 
•Action  Line. 

Even  more  impressive  were  j 
the  figures  for  the  teenage  audi-  ; 
ence.  The  same  survey  showed 
that  71  percent  of  the  boys  and 
73  percent  of  the  girls  read  the  I 
column. 

Action  Line’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  been  both  plentiful 
and  unique.  It  has  campaigned 
successfully  on  behalf  of  a  wom¬ 
an  reader  who  complained  that 
D-cup  bras  unfairly  cost  $1 
more  than  smaller  sizes;  de¬ 
feated  a  braggart  bass  fiddler 
who  claimed  he  was  the  fastest 
plucker  in  town  by  arranging  a 
contest  with  someone  still 
faster;  provided  the  proverbial 
two  front  teeth  for  Chirstmas 
for  a  boy  who  really  needed 
the;  1 

To  be  continued 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Robinson-Patman  Act 
Omits  News  Services 

By  Albert  W.  Gray 


When  the  Tri-State  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  sued  the 
Unite'd  Press  International  for 
treble  damages  charging  dis¬ 
crimination  in  contract  prices, 
the  Federal  District  Court  dis¬ 
missed  the  suit  holding  that  a 
news  serwice  was  not  a  commod¬ 
ity  as  defined  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

The  broadcasting  company 
appealed  that  decision  and  lost, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  affirming  it. 

The  contiact  called  for  UPI 
to  deliver  its  radio  news  report 
to  WGTA  at  Summerville,  Ga. 
Tri-State  claimed  it  was  charged 
a  higher  price  than  was  paid  by 
other  .stations  in  the  area  for 
the  same  service. 

The  apjieilate  court  observed 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
pei'tained  to  “goods,  wai-es,  mer¬ 
chandise,  machinery,  sui)i)lies, 
and  othei-  commodities.”  The 
rule,  it  said,  requires  that  it  be 
confined  to  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  class  and  character  as 
those  specifically  enumeiated 
and  “commodities”  must  be 
given  its  usuai  and  natural 
meaning. 

Normal  Meaning 

“No  good  reason  is  sug¬ 
gested,”  the  court  said,  “why  the 
court  should  di.sturb  the  usually 
accepted  meaning  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  the  Act  in  ordei' 
to  bring  within  the  purview  of 
this  section  an  article  which 
may  be  in  trade  and  commei-ce 
but  has  never  been  consideied 
as  a  commodity  as  that  term  is 
used  normally.” 

Concluding  that  news  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act’s  restrictions, 
the  court  stated: 

“We  are  not  unmindful  of  this 
broadcasting  comj)anv’s  :  .ss  •- 
tions  that  our  decision  could 
conceivably  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  this  company  to  charge 
to  a  250  watt  radio  station  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  small  community  a 
weekly  rate  of  any  size  and 
charge  to  a  larger  sinmlier  .such 
as  a  50,000  watt  radio  station 
or  chain  of  radio  stations  a 
smaller  rate. 

“Our  j'ule,  however,  is  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  law  as  promulgated, 
not  to  make  it,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  refusing  to  indulge  in 
speculations  as  to  what  it  might 
Have  done  but  did  not  do.” 

The  court  also  remarked  that 
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the  co-author  of  the  statute. 
Representative  Patman,  had 
said:  “In  its  broadest  sense  the 
word  ‘commodities’  might  pos¬ 
sibly  include  items  of  trade 
other  than  those  in  tangible 
form  —  for  example,  advertis¬ 
ing,  insurance,  brokerage  sei’v- 
ices  and  similar  lines.  However, 
the  word  is  ordinarily  used  in 
the  commercial  sense  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  moveable  or  tangible 
thing  that  is  produced  or  used 
as  the  subject  of  barter.  This  is 
the  definition  of  the  word  ‘com¬ 
modity’  used  in  the  application 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.” 

• 

Copley  Assists 
Panama  Seminar 

La  Joli^,  Calif. 

The  Copley  Newspapers’  ninth 
mission  of  assistance  to  news¬ 
papers  abroad  included  i)artici- 
pation  in  a  four-week  .seminar 
in  Panama  attended  by  189 
persons.  Howard  B.  Taylor,  edi¬ 
torial  consultant,  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  also  worked  in  the  news 
and  composing  rooms  of  11  Pan¬ 
amanian  newspapers. 

The  Panama  seminar  included 
a  week  of  news  photography 
studies  directed  by  Robert  D. 
De  Piante,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  two  weeks  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers  presentations  and  a  week 
of  offset  production  discussions. 

Since  the  missions  began  in 
Manila,  P.  I.,  in  1959,  James  S. 
Copley  has  lent  assistance, 
through  Taylor’s  service,  to  28 
newspapers  in  eight  nations. 
Seven  of  the  missions  have  been 
to  Latin  America. 

• 

Short  Course  Given 
For  Job  Applicants 

Urbana,  Ill. 

A  week-long  newswriting 
short  course  for  job  prospects 
with  no  previous  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  experience  will  be  given 
Jan.  30-Feb.  .3  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  here. 

Spon.sored  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  and  U.  of  L,  the 
short  course  has  a  limit  of  35. 
A  newspaper  will  be  permitted 
to  enroll  only  one  student  unless 
the  quota  is  not  reached. 

Students  will  be  housed  at  the 
illini  Union  Building. 

The  fee  for  each  .student  will 
be  approximately  $100  for  room, 
br.ard  and  tuition. 

for  J.inu'Ty  14,  1967 


On  Editorial  Desk 

Philadelphia 
Willis  S.  Harrison,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  has  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  as  an  editorial 
writer.  Harrison,  who  was  with 
the  Blade  for  17  years,  in  1965 
was  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
and  last  year  served  on  the 
board  of  directors. 


Judge  Quashes  Suits 
Based  on  Editorial 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Two  libel  suits  prompted  by 
an  editorial  in  the  HTw.sfon- 
Salem  Journal  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  Forsyth  Superior 
Court  by  Judge  Robert  M.  Gam- 
bill. 

The  suits,  for  $50(),()()0  each, 
were  brought  against  Piedmont 
Publishing  Co.  by  E.  J.  Parrissh 
and  Allison  James,  who  were 
the  co-chairmen  of  1.  Beverly 
Lake’s  campaign  for  governor  in 
1964.  Lake  was  defeated  in  the 
primary. 

Parrish  and  James  signed  an 
advertisement  for  Lake  in  the 
Journal  of  May  12,  1964.  The 
Journal  said  in  an  editorial  that 
the  adverti.sement  contained 
“flagrant  di.stortions  of  the 
truth,”  in  respect  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  (Ilongress. 

Gambill  agreed  with  the  de¬ 
fense  contention  that  even  if 
the  complaints  were  true,  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  made  a  case 
for  libel  against  the  publishing 
company. 

• 

Paper  Contributes 
Aid  for  Students 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Canada’s  lOOth  birthday  is 
being  marked  by  the  Calgary 
Herald  by  awarding  22  bursaries 
to  deserving  students. 

Sixteen  of  these  awards,  each 
valued  at  $200,  will  be  offered  to 
graduating  matriculants  of  the 
11  public  and  5  separate  school 
boards’  high  schools.  Two  other 
bursaries,  also  of  $200  each,  will 
go  to  the  University  of  Calgary; 
two  similar  awards  to  Calgary’s 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology;  and  another  two  to 
Mount  Royal  Junior  College. 

The  bursarie.s,  totalling  $4,400 
a  year,  bring  the  Herald’s  total 
of  scholarships  and  bursaries  to 
$10,000  annually. 

The  Herald’s  “Calgary  High 
School  Centennial  Bursaries” 
will  be  administered  by  high 
school  principals.  They  are  re¬ 
quested  to  give  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  boys  who  have  served  as 
Herald  carrier  boys  for  two 
years. 


AP’s  World 
Events  Book 
Goes  to  Press 

“The  World  in  1966,”  the 
third  volume  in  the  Associated 
Press’  series  of  news  annuals, 
follows  the  general  format  of 
its  (1964  and  1965)  predeces¬ 
sors  in  recreating  by  exciting 
narrative  the  years’  biggest 
news  events. 

The  1966  book  includes  about 
40  color  plates,  spotted  strateg¬ 
ically  through  the  text. 

In  black-and-white  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  emphasis  is  on  drama¬ 
tic  pictures. 

Writers  include  Alton  Blakes- 
lee,  George  Cornell,  Arthur 
Everett,  Arthur  Gavshon,  Ber¬ 
nard  Gavzer,  Sterling  Green, 
Jack  Hand,  Carl  Hartman, 
Frances  Lewine,  Jules  Loh,  Don 
McKee,  Sid  Moody,  Reiman 
Morin,  William  L.  Ryan,  Ronald 
Thompson,  and  John  Wheeler. 

Feature  Treatment 

About  60  stories  have  feature 
treatment  in  the  monthly  sec¬ 
tions,  and  more  than  100  others 
are  told  in  tabloid  form.  Some 
continuing  events  are  repre¬ 
sented  more  than  once  (Viet 
Nam,  civil  rights),  but  general¬ 
ly  the  aim  was  to  “package  each 
general  subject  for  reporting  in 
a  significant  month.  Thus,  the 
stormy  story  of  communism  in 
1966  is  wrapped  into  one  story; 
.so  is  the  year’s  unrest  in  Africa, 
embracing  the  assassination  of 
South  Africa’s  Premier  Ver- 
wood;  revolts  in  Ghana,  Nigeria 
and  other  nations,  and  Britain’s 
effort  to  return  Rhodesia  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

Newspapers  that  have  or¬ 
dered  100  or  more  of  the  books 
get  their  names  imprinted  on 
the  front  covers  at  no  extra 
cost.  These  papers  are  entitled 
also  to  supply  localized  inserts 
that  will  be  bound  into  the  books 
at  no  extra  cost. 

Subscribers  that  would  rather 
not  handle  fulfillment  of  indivi¬ 
dual  orders  themselves  can  have 
their  readers  write  to  AP’s 
facility  in  Poughkeepsie  for  the 
books.  In  that  event  the  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  will  still 
share  in  the  proceeds. 

The  project  is  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  Keith  Ful¬ 
ler,  AP  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  Work  of  preparing  the 
volume  was  directed  by  Robert 
D.  Price,  former  conductor  of 
the  AP  Log.  Assisting  him  in 
New  York  were  Elizabeth  Bas¬ 
sett,  Priscilla  Patton,  Mary 
Schurz  and  Dinitia  Smith. 
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SMA.\  AT  THE  PENTAGON 


Colliding  Takes  Over 
As  Sylvester  Leaves 


Bv  Luther  A.  llu8ton 


Washington  versy  with  newsmen  and  even 
The  resignation  of  Arthur  some  members  of  Congress. 

Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretaiy  ipjip  sharpest  controversy 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  is  gtirred  up  by  Sylvester  was 
not  expected  to  result  in  any  asserted  in  a  speech 

noticeable  change  in  new’s  poli-  ^  group  of  newspapermen 
cies  of  the  Pentagon.  There  may  times  of  national  peril 

be  fewer  controversies  and  less  ^^e  government  had  an  inherent 
friction  between  the  media  and  »to  lie  to  save  itself.” 

news  sources  but  the  Defense 

Department  will  continue  to  re-  This  was  a  doctrine  he  might 
lease  news  in  conformity  with  have  espoused  as  a  news- 
the  policies  of  the  Johnson  Ad-  paperman  but  proclaimed  as  a 
ministration  and  military  con-  public  official.  The  speech  was 
cepts  of  national  interest  and  niade  shortly  after  the  Ken- 
security.  nedy  Administration  had  admit- 

Phil  G.  Goulding,  who  is  tedly  disseminated  unfactual 
scheduled  to  succeed  Sylvester  on  news  as  a  “weaponry”  to  induce 
February  3,  has  been  Deputy  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba.  The 
Affairs  since  April  of  1965.  He  statement  was  assailed  on  all 
has  had  plenty  of  time  to  learn  sides  but  Sylv'ester  stuck  to  it, 
the  ropes  and  become  indoctri-  cv6U  after  he  resigned.  Then  he 
nated  with  Johnson-McNamara  told  reporters  that  there  were 
ideas  of  what  the  pubUc  should  few  times  in  history  when  a 
or  should  not  be  told.  Neither  government  had  the  right  to 
when  he  was  a  repiorter  for  the  mislead  the  public  but  the  Cuban 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  nor  since  missile  crisis  was  “one  of  those 
he  became  a  Pentagon  official,  few  times.” 

has  Goulding  shown  any  disposi-  Thinking  About  a  Book 
tion  to  antagonize  his  news 

sources  or  his  colleagues.  Presently  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 

ministration  is  under  attack  for 
Goulding  covered  the  Penta-  telling  the  full  story  of  the  tagon.  His  comment  wa 
gon  for  a  number  of  years  and  yjgt  Nam.  Some  state-  would  have  plenty  to 

is  familiar  with  its  operations  ^^gnts  issued  bv  the  White  '^at  he  did  not  say  he  in 
as  they  pertain  to  the  press  House  have  not  jibed  with  prior  ^  '^'^ite  it.  For  the  pres( 
corps.  statements  from  the  Pentagon  says,  he  is  “just  going  to 

Sylvester  was  cooperative  and  from  military  headquarters  ' 

with  the  press  even  though  he  the  field.  Sylvester,  however  ‘>ircls. 
sometimes  fought  with  it.  has  not  been  personally  involved  • 

Whether  or  not  he  was  always  credibility  gap  situa-  Predict 

in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  there  is  no  outward 

White  House  and  the  Depart-  evidence  that  his  resignation  End  of  War  in  ’67 
ment,  he  played  ball.  Perhaps  Foreign  correspondent: 

-‘io- 

ings  where  policy  was  formu-  .  of  tomorrow  in  a  poll  con 

lated  than  Goulding  seems  likely  Asked  wh>  he  was  leaving  his  Overseas  Press  C 

to  be  but  when  the  party  line  527,000  a  year  job,  Sylveseter  America.  The  OPC  surve; 
was  laid  down  he  followed  it.  He  said  that  “six  years  of  public  more  than  500  members  i 
conceived  it  to  be  his  obligation  service”  was  enough.  H  hen  jj,g  ^TQj.jd. 
as  an  official  to  perform  his  du-  asked  if  the  job  had  given  him  ^  majority  (63%)  of 
ties  as  his  position  required.  His  ulcers  or^  soured  his  disposition  oPC  newsmen  abroad  pr: 
was  a  professional,  not  per.sonal,  said:  “Hell,  no.  I  was  a  city  gj^^j  ^j^g  fighting  i 
approach.  ‘-ditor  for  eight  years  and  if  ^am  in  1967.  The  rem 

Sylvester  was  .sometimes  abra-  that  didn’t  ruin  me  this  job  37%  saw'  a  reverse  tren 
sive.  He  did  not  he.sitate  to  chal-  never  could.”  e.scalation  of  the  conflic 

lenge  news  .sources  and  was  not  Sylvester  was  in  new’spaper  continued  refusal  by  Ha 
always  completely  tactful  alxiut  work  for  37  years  as  a  reporter  negotiate  a  settlement, 
it.  In  his  time  he  wrote  stories  and  editor.  At  the  time  of  his  A  large  number  of  the 
that  displeased  official.s  in  high  appointment  to  the  Pentagon  spondents  polled  agrwd 
places.  When  he  Ixicame  a  gov-  post  on  Jan.  23,  1961,  he  w’as  following  developments  in 
ernment  information  officer,  he  VVa.shington  correspondent  and  A  nuclear  non-prolif< 
found  that  he  could  not  do  or  bureau  chief  of  the  Newark  treaty  between  the  Wej 
say  things  in  his  official  capacity  (N.J.)  News.  the  East. 


A  NEW  INTEREST — In  retirement,  after  39  years  of  reporting  and 
columning  for  the  New  York  Times,  ARTHUR  KROCK  will  join  the 
executive  board  of  Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  to  assist  in  the  communications  and  publications  program. 
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Troy  Melton  Morris,  67,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Levelland  (Tex.) 
Daily  Sun-News;  Jan.  5. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  57, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  Jan.  6. 
A  former  newspaperman,  he  had 
also  taught  at  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  had 
served  in  the  State  Department 
educational  exchange  piogiam. 

«  «  * 

Sam  B.  Eubanks,  62,  former 
California  newspaperman ;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild, 
1941-51;  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  official;  Jan.  10. 

*  *  * 

Paul  L.  Lewis,  84,  reporter 
for  the  Philatlelphia  North 
Ameriran,  magazine  writer,  and 
co-founder  of  Lewis  &  Gilman 
ad  agency;  Jan.  8. 

*  *  * 

E.  L.  Turner.  103,  publisher 
of  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times 
when  he  retired  three  years 
ago;  Jan.  8. 

4c  « 

Lloyd  A.  Trewhella,  49,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  lately  postmaster  at  Oas- 
eoag,  R.  L;  Dec.  30. 

*  *  * 

Evelyn  Shuler,  66,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Ledger  re¬ 
porter,  1922-42;  publicist  for 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
until  retirement  in  1957;  Jan.  4. 


HAROLD  V.  HOUGH,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Carter  Publications  Inc., 
and  "father  of  WBAP-TV/AM/ 
PM,"  died  Jan.  4  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Osteopathic  Hospital.  He 
would  have  been  80  years  old  on 
Jan.  31.  He  was  born  in  Kansas 
and  later  lived  in  Oklahoma  City 
where  he  entered  the  newspaper 
business.  He  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  Later  in  1912,  he  saw  an 
ad  for  a  circulation  manager  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
talked  to  the  publisher,  the  late 
Amon  Carter,  and  obtained  the 
iob.  He  rose  to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  In  April,  1963,  Hough  was 
named  "Dean  of  American  Broad¬ 
casters"  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters. 

editor  a  PUBLISHER 


LINDSAY  HOBEN,  who  retired 
Jan.  I  as  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  after  a  40-year 
career  with  that  newspaper,  died 
Jan.  8  of  cancer.  Prior  to  becom¬ 
ing  an  editorial  writer,  Hoben 
had  made  a  reputation  as  a 
globe-trotting  reporter  for  the 
Journal,  interviewing  leaders  of 
many  nations  and  describing  con¬ 
ditions  in  China  and  Russia.  In 
recent  years  he  was  active  in  the 
International  Press  Institute. 

Al  P.  Jennings,  56,  retired 
advertising  director  and  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman; 
Jan.  5. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Francis  G.  Aldham,  76,  re¬ 
tired  Canadian  Press  staffer  in 
Ottawa,  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  VancoHi’er  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince;  Dec.  21. 

*  *  * 

Jean-Charles  Harvey,  75, 
French-language  journalist  in 
Canada  for  50  years;  Jan.  3. 

*  «  * 

James  T.  Gilson,  61,  rewrite 
and  feature  writer  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  J.  Kelly,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  opera  buff; 
Jan.  8. 

w  *  * 

William  S.  Richardson,  35, 
general  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth;  Jan.  8. 

*  w  * 

Robert  L.  Randol,  75,  retired 
(1963)  financial  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Dec.  17. 

*  4c  * 

Richard  W.  Hanson,  29,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  International 
Paper  Sales  Co.  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio;  Dec.  8. 

«  «  « 

Victor  E.  Romane,  50,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun;  Dec.  8. 

4i  «  4i 

Edwin  Misurell,  54,  “Tv 
Cameos”  columnist  for  King 
Features  Syndicate;  Dec.  15. 
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Princeton  Packet 
And  Herald  Merge 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Princeton  Herald,  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  merged  with 
the  Princeton  Packet  Jan.  4. 

The  announcement  of  the 
merger  was  made  by  Frederick 
S.  Osborne,  editor  of  the  Herald, 
and  Edward  P.  Burke,  editor  of 
the  Packet.  Osborne  joins  the 
staff  of  the  Packet  as  associate 
editor  and  will  continue  to  man¬ 
age  the  job  printing  department 
of  the  Herald  company. 

The  Princeton  Herald  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Samuels  in  1923.  The  Packet 
dates  back  to  a  weekly  founded 
in  1832,  as  the  “American  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Farmers’  and  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Advocate.’’ 

The  merger  is  another  in  a 
series  of  developments  within 
the  Packet  since  its  purchase  11 
years  ago  by  Bernard  Kilgore, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s 
and  the  National  Observer. 

The  circulation  of  the  Packet, 
now  that  it  has  merged  with  the 
Princeton  Herald,  is  approach¬ 
ing  8,000. 


Editors  Appointed 
To  Advisory  Council 

Two  New  York  area  news¬ 
paper  editors  have  been  named 
advisers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Adminis¬ 
trators.  Warren  H.  Phillips, 
executive  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  William  R. 
Clark,  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  are  joining  the 
society’s  National  Advisory 
Council,  whose  members,  editors 
and  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
10  states,  work  with  journalism 
schools  in  the  development  of 
curricula  and  educator-news 
media  relations. 

James  R.  Young,  associate 
editor  of  the  .Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Mail,  is  another  new  appointee 
on  the  council.  Its  president  is 
Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  journal¬ 
ism  department  chairman  at 
Duquesne  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


.411ied  Group  Elects 

Seattle 

Gilbert  Kaynor,  co-publisher 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  Herald, 
Moses  Lake,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ben  H,  Sefrit,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Bellingham  Herald.  Other 
officers  include  Leighton  Wood, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount 
Vernon,  vicepresident;  William 
Boykin,  secretary-manager. 


Slain  Man’s 
Child  Loses 
‘Privacy’  Suit 

Morganpield,  Ky. 

Tyler  Munford,  publisher  of 
the  Morganfield  Union  County 
.Advocate,  has  been  granted  a 
summary  judgment  by  Judge 
Faust  Y.  Simpson  in  a  case  in 
which  a  murder  victim’s  daugh¬ 
ter  sought  $50,000  for  invasion 
of  her  private  rights  and  $50,- 
000  for  punitive  damages. 

The  suit  involved  a  picture 
published  in  the  newspaper 
which  showed  the  plaintiff’s  head 
and  face  in  the  background.  She 
was  behind  the  main  subject 
being  photographed.  The  picture 
was  taken  in  the  Union  County 
Courthouse  at  an  examining 
trial  being  held  for  Carl  Brum- 
mett,  who  was  charged  with  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Phillip  Mc- 
Man.  Brummett  was  the  object 
of  the  picture. 

Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Pease,  a 
daughter  of  the  slain  man,  had 
charged  in  her  complaint  that 
she  was  photographed  despite 
her  objections. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Simpson 
said, 

“Murder  is  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  news  interest  and  the  court¬ 
room  scenes  following  murder 
are  of  particular  general  inter¬ 
est.  .  ,  .  The  plaintiff  was  at¬ 
tending  the  trial  as  an  interested 
party.  .  .  ,  She  emerged  from 
her  seclusion  and  right  to  priv¬ 
acy  when  she  attended  the  trial 
of  her  father’s  alleged  murderer. 
The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that 
anyone  in  the  courtroom  could 
have  had  their  picture  taken 
without  having  their  privacy  in¬ 
vaded,  and  particularly  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  deceased.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  interest  how  many 
and  who  are  children  of  a  mur¬ 
dered  person.  But  in  this  case 
the  plaintiff  was  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  which  the 
court  thinks  could  have  been 
done.” 

• 

Front  Page  Color 
For  Christmas  Day 

Asheatlle.  N.  C. 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Publishing  Co.  showed  off  its 
new  color  facilities  Christmas 
Day  with  a  full-color  front  page. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  com¬ 
pany  had  used  a  full-page, 
multi-color  editorial  photograph. 
The  picture  showed  a  Christmas 
scene  in  which  three  children 
were  playing  with  their  toys. 

The  Citizen-Times  recently 
finished  installation  of  its  Goss 
Mark  II  Headliner  press. 
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Ex-Ad  Chief 
Puts  Editing 
Duties  First 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Thouprh  C.  E.  Phillips  is  a 
veteran  of  the  advertising  and 
business  sides  of  newspapering, 
he  puts  prime  emphasis  on  edit¬ 
ing  in  his  activities  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle. 

If  ^you  provide  a  better  edi¬ 
torial  product  you  gain  more 
readers,  provide  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  attract  adver¬ 
tisers  and  everyone  benefits,  he 
explains. 

Strong  editorial  stands  and 
expanded  news  coverage  have 
been  of  prime  importance  in 
developing  the  5000-circulation 
daily,  reports  the  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regut- 
ter-Repuhlic  who  was  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Reach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  before  becoming 
owner-publisher  here  Jan.  1, 
1959. 


Multiple  Results 

The  results  are  tripled  ad 
linage,  quadrupled  income  and 
almost  tripled  circulation,  he 
told  E&P. 

As  owner-publisher  much  of 
his  time  is  spent  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  ideas  that  make  the  news¬ 
paper’s  readers  feel  the  Chron¬ 
icle  is  their  paper,  Phillips 
stressed. 

Editorials  and  a  series  of  five 
special  articles  are  credited  wdth 
obtaining  voter  approval  of  a 
20  cent  increase  in  taxes  which 
provided  benefits  for  the  area’s 
two  high  schools. 

A  hospital  campaign  a  few 
years  ago  produced  public  sul)- 
scriptions  totalling  $419,000.  .4 
new  drive  is  now  under  way  to 
provide  $280,000  worth  of  facil¬ 
ities. 


Farm-Cily  Mow 

A  historic  bay  fig  tree  was 
preser\’ed  as  a  community  at¬ 
traction  as  the  result  of  another 
campaign.  A  farm-city  week 
program  was  developer!. 

In  moving  to  provi.ii*  mutual 
understanding  between  city  and 
agricultural  folk,  the  Chronicle 
launched  an  annual  agricultural 
edition.  For  two  successive  yr*ars 
this  has  won  fir.st  place  in  a 
California  New’spajier  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  competition 
open  to  newspapers  of  all-size 
circulations. 

These  moves  are  aside  from  a 
full  program  of  community  in¬ 
terest  promotions,  characterized 


at  this  season  by  a  North  Pole 
edition  carrying  children’s 
letters  to  Santa,  rewards  for  the 
New  Year’s  first-bom  child  and 
promotion  of  holiday  mail  to 
service  men  overseas. 

A  24-hours-a-day  promotion  is 
provided  by  a  tieup  with  the 
local  CATV  facility.  The  camera 
which  provides  weather  data  is 
located  in  the  Chronicle's  front 
window.  It  projects  views  of  the 
day’s  Chronicle  to  viewers  along 
with  the  instruments  reflecting 
weather  conditions. 

The  Chronicle  presents  80  to 


85  columns  of  news. 

Advertising  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher’s  son,  Ross 
E.  Phillips,  formerly  with  Long 
Beach  newspapers  as  a  display 
salesman. 

Sponsored  advertisements  are 
a  special  feature.  Merchants 
provide  this  type  of  copy  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  publication  of  photos 
of  every  graduate  of  the  two 
high  schooks.  Thum'onail  pictures 
fnun  .-ichool  annuals  an*  u.«ed. 
Local  football  players  also  are 
pictured  in  merchant-sponsored 
copy. 


NEWS^JPER  SERVICJiS 

Features  Available 


"THE  SIXTIES" — n  weekly  oolvimn  on 
current  affairs.  Many  open  territurien. 
l>ailies  Weeklies.  Kea.sunalile.  Wrn] 
Wallace.  Bo.\  15,  Fraser.  N.Y.  13753. 


Newspaper  Printing 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  (loss  ('ommunHy  Oflset  i)ress  at  The 
I'econler  Puli.  Co..  .Morristown  Road 
Heinunlsi  He.  N.  J.  ()7!t24.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  fticilities  available. 
(  .-ill  Mr.  Parker  or  .Mr.  Schultz  at  201. 
7B6-:iyiMI. 


Newspaper  Printer  Wanted 


WANTED— PRINTER  for  24-to-32  page 
Tab.  Rotary  Offset  run,  some  color, 
j  35,000.  Hot  type  and  premium  newi 
stock.  Stitcheel.  trimmed  and  qu.arter- 
folded.  Top  credit.  Box  37,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insuiance  pur- 
IKtses.  Sensible  fees.  BiDchoie.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Bo.\  8S,  Norton,  Kansas. 


The  DIAL  Aireney,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
'  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘huntintr’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  oi>erations.  Newsimiier  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Duixmt  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  | 

(AO  202)  DBcatur  2-2311  i 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  { 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361. 


Teletypesetter  Services 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Teletype,  TTS  Training.  Consultant 
TTS  Tape  Punching.  Repairs,  Rentals. 
Teletypist  Service.  152  W.  42  St.,  N.Y. 
N.Y.  10036.  (212)  666-2840. 


A  REAL  DOLL  of  an  offset  weekly 
with  letterpress  job  equipment.  Grossed 
$38. .525.29  in  1966.  Price  $20,000— very 
lilieral  terms.  Harris  Elllsworth,  Li¬ 
censed  Bkr.,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg., 
97470. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W'.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  930ol 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIC.HNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype— I  ntertyi>e — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


$15,000  WEE7KLY  AND  JOB  SHOP 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Elxceptionally 
good  letterpress  equipment  and  brick 
building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Ox¬ 
ford  Register.  Oxford.  Kansas  67119. 


LINOTYPES 

Model  31.  ser.  #600447,  3  magazines, 
4  molds ;  mats  included.  Mode!  32.  ser. 
#56457,  8  magazines,  6  molds;  mats 
included.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Fla.,  33040. 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

Ard  Assoc'a^es 
(5.381  Hollywood  Boulev.trd 
Ix>.6  Angple.'t.  Calif..  90028 


ILLINOIS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  print- 
ins  plant.  Gross  near  $300,000.  Price<] 
to  sell  at  $275,000  with  at  least  $50,000 
down.  State  financial  qualifications. 
Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  LINOTYPE  MATS.  fonU 
and  sorts.  Send  for  complete  list.  Low 
prices.  Jean  Sitter,  3096  Skywocxl  St, 
Oranjte,  Calif.  92667. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY,  near  Denver. 
Grosse<l  $75,000  -f*  ifi  1966.  Iteal  money¬ 
maker — i^reat  potential.  Ke^iuires  alHmt 
$30,000.  Ho.x  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L,  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  H.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W’.  Market  St, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  2H62I. 

Ph.  (AC  9191  835-1513 


PRKS.^  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa- 
perw,  c  rculars.  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
f  nv:iavinjf  department.  Merrimack 
Vall'*y  iNili.  Co.,  B(»x  750.  Haverhill,  | 
Mass.,  U1N30.  l‘h :  (AC  6171  372-7711. 
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$23,0(0  BL’Y'J  l''-year-old  suburban  off¬ 
set  w«*e!<ly.  $:‘»H.ooo  ^ross.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Keizer  News.  Salem,  Orejf.,  9730.3. 


MODEL  1  1  (46163>  LINOTYI»E.  Ex- 
cellent  buy  at  $2.(»00.  FOB  Trumbull  i 
Times,  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611. 


Keen 

0806' 

tion 


SYD  S.  GOFLD  ASSOCI  ATE.^ 

“the  broker  w  ih  iris*;ioi  buyers” 
Newspai>er  Sa!e>.  Mona^rement. 
Aptiraisals.  IVrsrtual  Purchases 
iT  S.  I^iiurence  St..  M- ml kr<»mpry,  Ala. 
(205)  262-17.51 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  exclusive 
weekly  in  payroll  town  ol  1,(M)0.  Owner 
1065  net  after  salary  was  $13,300.41. 
Total  price  ?75.(  oo  29',  down.  Harris 
h^llsworth.  Licensed  Bkr.,  Ilox  509, 
Rosebui'tc.  OrcK-.  97170. 


Engraving  Equipment 


Newspapers  Wanted 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  AS.sOflATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  workinir  e\- 
|K*rience  in  fast-^rro\^  Inir  Z(»ne  3  daily 
and  weekly  nevv  spa|»ers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virvrinia.  235o7. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  613-7816 


WKEKI-Y  on  Southern  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
Coast,  by  eiiitor-publisher  who  is  part 
owner  of  one  lar^^e  weekly  and  editor 
of  another,  for  )K>ssihly  aUmt  $10,000 
down  and  payments  of  alsmt  $10.000- 
$15,(00  ji  yerir.  I*refer  non-comi»etition 
(uiminunity.  ik>x  46,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
iisher. 


rSEI)  PHOTO-LATHES 
Built  by  Graphic  Electronics,  Inc. 

Blac^  and  White 
Excellent  condition.  Guaranteed 
Will  sacr  fire — Cash  or 
Ivon^  Term  I,<ease 
LEASIN(V.  INC. 

55f)  11th  St  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  50309 
Telephone  288-1087 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
paiier  pror>erties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  NewRpat>er8,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


Public  Notice 


F  A  I  R  r  H  I  I.  n  SCAN-A-GR AVER 
(7:nicL  M.Hle’  F-372  serial  85-lSW 
w  th  rii"il<iin  wdtk  lamch.  ConipleU. 

Miisl  s»-ll  Hiimnii.'itely  . $1000. 

MOKRS  INC,,  20400  Santa  llarbari. 
iMioit,  .Mii-b,  4S221  CIFt)  341-540*. 
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ARIZONA  AND  WE.STERN  PAPER.S 
I)ean  Sellers.  Iiroker.  637  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa.  Ariz.  85201.  Ph.:  (6021  964-2131. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  wants  infor¬ 
mation.  copies  Billings  (Mont.t  Free 
Press.  Barbara  M  Ital.  32  Ninth  St., 
Havie,  Meint..  ."tt.'iOl. 


12  X  18"  PHOTO-LATHE.  gcsal  condi¬ 
tion.  fi)r  S!ile  at  sacrilice  $1200:  alio 
tlDSS  full  psge  shaver  $301  .  Malhewi, 
The  ('iMlelT  Dispatch.  I’hccne  (9121 
2T  '-13'|8.  O -ilele.  G.i.  H'oU,. 
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Ecluipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MOnEL  "N"  1957  CHESHIRE  labelinp 
machine.  Geare<l  to  run  17.500  copies 
per  hour.  Feeds  from  8  to  64  standard 
paftes  or  tabloid  size.  Handles  both  : 

and  't-patte  fold  for  mailint;.  Label-  I 
iiiir  head  has  standard  1"  to  4"  wide 
and  also  IBM  head,  laliel  size  %"  x 
2-13  16”.  12  foot  conveyor  belt  elec¬ 

trically  attached.  E.xcellent  condition.  ' 
u8e<l  once-a-week  for  4-year  perio<l. 
Mattia  Press.  91  Terry  St..  Belleville. 
N.J.  07109.  Ph:  (AC  201)  759-0600. 
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Material  For  Sale 


for  SALE— Approximately  4000  ft. 
Ansco  Linofilm  paper,  42  picas.  Some 
outdated  but  still  Kood.  price.  Mis¬ 
sion  Photo,  5816-14  Merriam  Dr.,  Mer- 
riam.  Kans.,  66203. 


nUPLE.\  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
24-paKe  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  balloon  former.  Mark¬ 
ham  I4  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump. 
Available  now.  $30,000  loaded  on  truck. 
WILL  FINANCE. 

16-paKe  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  available  now.  $10,000 
loaded  on  truck. 

8-pn(?e  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8.C00. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole's.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load¬ 
ed  on  truck. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


WESTERN  PTC.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  1,5th  St. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 


LKPUIDATING 


Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4— Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3— Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6— Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1 — Mislel  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3-  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2—  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
18—  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
12 — Ad  Makeup  Frames 
IS— Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
-  -etc. 

1—  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2—  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1— Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2—  Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

1— Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1— Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1— Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Hails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  top 
deck  giving  8-10-12-page  capacity;  easy 
I  1-piece  removal.  Available  Feb.  1.  The 
Dispatch.  Box  H.  Douglas.  Ariz., 
85607.  (602)  364-3424. 


14  X  20  HARRIS  LUH  OFFSET 
Very  good  condition.  Spray,  gas  drier, 
good  rollers,  $3,800;  with  2-year-old 
Dahlgren  dampener.  $5,400.  Going  big¬ 
ger.  Sultze  Printing,  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin,  63545. 


BEN  SHULIvlAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


I  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  V-Belt 
I  Drive,  ser.  #401.  Excellent  condition 
'  Available  last  of  March.  Under  Miehle 
Service.  Asking  $8,000.  Lincoln  Times 
News,  Lincolnton,  N.C..  28092. 


FOR  .SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face 
Perforator,  completely  servicerl  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-15  'Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  perfect  condition.  85 
screen  Cadet  Scan-A-graver,  complete 
with  supplies;  purchased  from  Fair- 
child.  March  1966.  All  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News, 
Sheridan,  Indiana.  46069. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8-i)age  capacity 
press,  ser.  #  (70239.  Goo<l  condition — 
fine  printer.  Must  move  imme<liate1y ; 
changing  to  offset.  Complete  with 
chases  and  accessories.  Goss  serviced. 
62,500.00.  Pony  Miehle  25x34  press  with 
Dexter  feeder  Hammoml  page  scorcher 
— Hiunmond  Elasy  Raster,  No.  8.  full 
page  Hacker  Plate  Gauge  Intertyi>e 
ser.  it  6227.  Make  offer.  Penns  Grove 
Reconl.  Penns  Grove.  New  Jersey 
08069.  Dial  (AC  609)  299-2160.  atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Frey. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWE.ST  PRICE  and  liest  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
’<1  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Onler  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


12  UNITS  GOSS 


— Arch  TyfH»  Unit — .1  Doultle  Fold- 
w$  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters-— 
J  Color  Strippers — 8  Cnr»<*o  Color  Foun- 
ttins— aSTEREO:  8  Ton  ObnmmI  Metal 
Pot— 2  Pneumatic  Pumps  2  Vacuum- 
Itck  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers  — 
SU-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  pric«Ml  for 
V>ick  siile.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

ME.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Need  More  Page  Capacity? 
Add  Now  At  Budget  Costs!!! 


Can  offer  moderate  speed 
4  plate  wide  presses. 
Excellent  condition — 
color  flexible. 

Both — 23-9/16"  and 
22-3/4"  cutoff. 


Priced  low 


Immediate  Availability 


For  full  particulars,  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


SINCE  1910 


1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
AC.  816  BA  1-9060 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


HEADLINER  mmlel  880.  uses  S’-j" 
rolls;  will  take  model  800  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home.  Box  977,  Talladega, 
Alabama  35160.  Ph :  (AC  205)  362-4128. 


OFFSET  PRESS-MULTILITH  20  x  24 
mo<lel.  Used  less  than  two  years.  For 
sale  or  lease.  May  be  seen  at  Montague 
Observer,  Montague,  Michigan  49437. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS:  24.page. 
with  6-position  roll  stand,  rewinder, 
roll  hoist,  stereo  equipment.  Available 
around  July  1.  Make  offer.  For  full 
description  and  equipment  list  write 
C.  R.  Appleby,  Times-Advocate,  Escon¬ 
dido,  Calif.  92025. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  No.  338. 
Landman  spot  color  attachment ;  fac¬ 
tory  service.  Hbtcellent  condition.  The 
Redwood  Gazette,  Redwood  Falls,  Min¬ 
nesota  56283. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
Three  unit  Hantcho  Junior  with  >4  and 
ll*  fold.  36"  web.  22-%"  cut-off.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Four  unit  Color  King  with 
*4  and  Vi  fold,  36"  web,  22-%"  cut-off. 
Available  in  120  days. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


3  UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL— 4  color 
humps;  t.j  and  *4  fold:  geared  40,000; 
3’i  years  old  with  stereo.  Press  Publi- 
c.itions,  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126. 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now, 

!  24-PAGE.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
I  model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
i  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
i  No.  393PO.  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 


WOOD  MACHINERY  CO. 
COLOR  PLATE 

PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 
22%  inch  cut-off — Very  good  shai>e 
Newspai>er  Printing  Equipment,  Inc. 
4429  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


KELLOGG  ELECTRIC  KEYBOARD  at¬ 
tachment.  Must  fit  Linotype  or  Inter- 
type  keyboards.  State  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  with  reply.  Box  3197,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

I  "Xcu'sl'otf  ISquipnuut  Dealers" 

!  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


'i  E'OLDER  capable  of  folding  up  to 
48  pages— tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
Pub.  C'o..  P.O.  Box  750,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830. 


PAIR  OF  BALLOON  FORMERS  for 
Hoe  Sui)er  Prisluction  Press  #2728. 
Write  Roliert  Daniels.  San  Mateo 
Times,  Box  5400,  San  Mateo,  Califor¬ 
nia,  94492. 


SHERIDAN  STI'FFING  MACHINE 
wanted.  Single  feed.  5  pocket :  or 
double  feed.  9  jiocket  with  delivery 
and  kicker.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 
5'215  Torrance  Boulevard.  Torrance, 
California  90503.  .\ttention :  John  E. 
Tygrel.  Area  Code  213-37(1-5511. 


ONE  OR  TWO  L'SED  FONTS  .5-' 5  pt. 
futura  4B  \v.l>old.  State  condition  and 
lirivp.  J.  T.  Haley.  Reiiublican-Courier. 
E’iiidlay,  Ohio  4.5810.  Ph:  (AC  419) 
422-5151. 


5  TO  s  UNITS  OF  PRESS  NEEDED 
in  1968  or  '69.  Late  mislel  Headliner 
type  or  its  miuivalent.  22^,  inch  cut-off, 
full  color  reels,  pasters,  h«;xvy  duty 
folder.  Drive  optional,  ballixxn  formers. 
A.  B.  Shelton,  Publisher.  The  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  P.  O.  Box  .31'.  Abilene. 
Texas  796(  1. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


LATE  STYLE  SCOU 
HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 


Highly  desirable  for 
tabloid  make-up 

2 5 '4"  Cutoff— 
60°  Plate  Stagger 


6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 
RTP,  Manufactured  1956 

12  Units — 6  Color  Humps, 
RTP,  Manufactured  1950 

6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 
Manufactured  1931 


Matching  Stereotype 
Equipment 


Available  Fall  1967 — 
Priced  to  Sell 


Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


SINCE  1910 


1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


JOURNAUSM  PROFESSOR  for  Sep¬ 
tember  opening.  Teach  news-editorial 
and  advise  aggreesive,  student  news¬ 
paper.  New  publications  policy  makes 
professional  training  possible.  Ad¬ 
vanced  degree  and  some  experience. 
Salary  open.  Box  3250,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN-ACADEMICIAN  to  teach, 
advise  state  college  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  9.  Needs  M.A.  plus  this  experi¬ 
ence:  5-6  years  professional,  2-3  years 
college  teaching.  Would  accept  some 
substitutions  on  experience  for  top  man. 
Box  3245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER— Major  Midwest  university 
seeks  exirerienced  writer  with  at  least 
3  years  of  wire  service  or  e<iuivalent 
journalistic  areas.  Professional  salary 
and  fringe  lienefits.  Personnel  Dept., 
University  of  CTiicago,  956  E.  5Sth  St., 
Chicago.  III.  60637.  An  Equal  Op|>or- 
tunity  Employer! 


OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  DAILY 
newspa|)er  seeks  professional  interestetl 
in  doing  graduate  work  in  any  field  for 
limited  copy  etiiting  and  supervision  of 
beginning  student  reporters.  Contact 
Richard  Wilson.  School  of  Journali-sm, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Ky..  40.506. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR— Need  a 
creative  writer,  now.  to  edit  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  college. 
Several  years  experience  requir^. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  .'1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  campus  daily,  with 
major  responsibility  for  oi>eration: 
teaching  duty  also,  preferably  news- 
editorial  area.  Other  faculty  will  aid 
with  news  and  advertising :  excellent 
I)erni.tnent  mechanical  and  business 
stuff.  Must  have  substantial  daily  news- 
iMiiier  exi>erience,  graduate  degree 
highly  ilesirnble:  also  nee<l  news-editor¬ 
ial  faculty  member  teaching  reixirting. 
ami  editing;  new.spai>er  ex|ierience  and 
MA  degree  essential.  Both  jiositions 
open  Se|)t.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa 
52240. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administratirf 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Long-estab¬ 
lished  N.J.  daily  is  seeking  a  man  who 
can  manage  the  production,  purchasing 
and  personnel  areas  of  substantial  20,- 
000  circulation  newspaper.  Top  man¬ 
agement  problems  to  detail  work  all 
part  of  the  job.  E.xperience  an  asset, 
but  ability  prime  consideration.  Salary 
from  $9,000  to  $12,000  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Box  72,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HUSTLER-SUPERVISOR  FOR  A.M. 

;  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  of  approximately 
I  70,000  circulation.  Willing  to  consider 
I  aggressive  man  who  admittedly  does 
not  have  all  the  answers,  but  is  willing 
to  le.arn.  Good  opportunity  for  go- 
getter.  Box  Git,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


LEADING  major  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tative  firm  offers  fine  career  opportunity 
in  New  York  office  as  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  selling  major  accounts  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  past  earnings.  Applications 
treate<l  in  strictest  confidence.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Write  Box  66, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  25.000  morning  in 
Rockies.  High  school,  small  college, 
area  coverage.  Outstanding  recreation 
area.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Phone  col. 
lect:  Executive  Editor  (AC  406)  792- 
8305. 


Circulation 


AGENT 

Large  Pennsylvania  newspaper  has  op¬ 
ening  for  an  independent  contractor  to 
take  over  a  large  agency  in  N.Y. 
State.  Established  business  with  trained 
staff,  equipment  and  office  in  downtown 
location.  Ability  to  supervise  and  man¬ 
age  a  must.  Included  in  the  franchise 
are  a  guarantee<l  salary,  expenses.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  42,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


-ASSISTANT  CAM  for  Southern  New 
I  England  paper.  Must  have  cla8sifie<l  ex- 
1  perience.  Position  entails  sales  and  su- 
(lervisory  responsibilities.  Fringe  bene- 
i  fits  include:  company  hospitalization, 
me<lical,  major  me<iical,  life  insurance 
and  retirement  plan.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  background  and  salary  desired, 
to  Bo.x  3256.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Area 
5  suburban  weekly.  Must  be  an  alert, 
intelligent  competitor  who  can  effec¬ 
tively  sell  and  provide  guidance  and 
leadership  for  a  growing  staff.  Quality 
newspaper  is  state’s  "General  Excel¬ 
lence"  winner  and  largest  ABC  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  We’re  growing  fast  and 
you’ll  hasten  our  growth  if  you’re  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  45. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


CITY  EDITOR — A  good,  permanent 
spot  is  now  open  for  an  experienced 
city  editor-reporter  on  one  of  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Newspaper  group  papers.  A  good 
salary  with  the  usual  fringe  benefits, 
plus  a  good  future  awaits  the  right 
man— or  woman.  Fine  community  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Some  one  can 
make  a  gisal  connection  by  writing 
W.  J.  Carmichael,  'The  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal.  Webster  City,  Iowa.  50595. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 


!  TERRIFIC  OPPO'R’TUNITY  for  a 
1  young,  experienced  salesman-m.an.ager 
'  for  (now)  1-man  department.  Tremen¬ 
dous  growth  potential.  Nee<l  thoroughly 
,  qualified  person  willing  to  work  for 
fine  future.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Fastest-growing  South  Georgia  city. 

I  !4end  resume  to:  Syd  Fishel,  Advtg. 

,  Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette,  P.O. 
,  Box  70S,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 


You  are  invited  to  investigate  a  very 
fine  position  available  immediately  (our 
employes  are  acquainted  with  this  open- 
ingl. 

Details  will  be  shared  upon  request. 
Interviews  may  be  arranged  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  or  at  a  place  convenient  to 
you — in  strict  confidence. 

Please  send  complete  resume  to: 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


Display  Advertising 


I  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
,  South  Florida’s  fastest-growing  daily 
i  has  immediate  opening  for  aggressive 
'  salesman.  Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement:  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  sample  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  3225,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
I  am  looking  for  an  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaperman  to  take  charge  of  an 
eight-man  department— one  who  may 
now  be  ailvertising  manager  of  a  small 
daily  or  the  salesman  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  top  spot  on  a  3.5,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Applicant  must  have  su¬ 
pervisory  .ability.  gixxl  promotional 
ideas,  and  l)e  willing  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  success. 

Salary  to  start  around  $S..500  with  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  other  fringe  benefits, 
with  the  future  leading  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Chart  Area  #1.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  Advertising  Director, 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUS’TRIAL  EDITOR  —  Hartford, 
Connecticut  firm  seeking  talented  girl 
to  assist  publications  editor.  College 
graduate.  English  or  Journalism  major 
preferred.  Experience  in  editing,  lay- 
out,  etc.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TERS,  DESKMEN— Here’s  your 
chance  to  work  on  a  fast-growing, 
lively  seven-day  paper  with  no  sacr^ 
cows.  The  San  Juan  Star  offers  top 
scale,  fringe  benefits  and  year-round 
sunshine  to  qualified  reporters  (must  be 
bilingual)  and  copy  editors.  The  San 
Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Interviews  arrange<I  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  transportation  paid  to 
San  Juan. 


$170  A  MTIEK 

Supervi.se  8  district  managers;  promo- 
tion-minde<l.  ‘‘Little  Merchant  System." 
Morning  daily  Eastern  Zone  2.  Rapid 
advancement.  Confidential  handling. 
Box  15.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  S.ALE.SMAN,  experienced,  to  work 
I  closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
I  N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
j  up  in  organization.  Ph ;  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN,  under  40,  with  minimum 
5  years  experience  selling  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  nee<led  by  progressive  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  community.  Zone  4. 
Retirement,  insurance,  paid  vacations. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  sample 
layout.  Box  58.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


AD\Ti:RTISING  MAN  to  handle  layout, 
selling  on  weekly  paper.  Signal-Item, 
Carnegie.  Pa.  15106. 


CIRCULATOR 


Seeking  a  well-rounded  cir¬ 
culator  for  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager 
of  growing  daily  newspaper 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING  SALE.SMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Good  salary 
liberal  bonuses,  retirement  program 
— many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experience 
salesman.  Write:  Robert  Huttenhoff, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian.  Sa¬ 
linas.  Calif.,  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground.  Include  sample  layouts  if  avail¬ 
able. 


NEIEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  An  experi¬ 
enced  retail  advertising  salesman  who 
can  step  into  the  job  of  Ad  Manager 
on  a  fast-growing  suburban  weekly  lo- 
cate<l  outside  of  Chicago.  Excellent 
salary  to  the  right  man.  CJompany  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you  like  a  challenge,  apply  to¬ 
day  with  full  resume  of  your  back¬ 
ground.  Box  63,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS— It‘s  all 
happening  in  the  su^rbs.  Booming 
weekly  group  (circ.  SOM)  in  N.J.  wanti 
bright,  young  reporter-editor  on  th« 
way  up.  We’ll  give  you  the  chance  to 
report,  edit,  write  ^itorials  and  fea¬ 
tures.  layout,  etc.,  as  important  part 
of  young  team.  Build  a  reputation  her*. 
Good  pay,  benefits  and  opportunities 
with  growing  radio-newspai)er  group. 
Box  3257,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Seeking  man  with  vision 
and  imagination.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 
Perhaps  you  are  a  circula¬ 
tor  on  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  and  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  income  and 
chance  to  move  up  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Progressive 
6.000  p.m.  daily :  offset  plant.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Daily 
News,  Greenville.  Mich.  48838. 


RETAIL  MANAGER.  market-oriente<l. 
for  key  position,  h.tckup  man  in  large 
California  operation.  Must  have  acumen 
and  experience  to  suit  highly  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Complete  resume,  com¬ 
pensation  anticipated,  availability  first  j 
letter.  Confidential.  Box  70,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


’The  man  we’re  looking  for  is  fairly 
young,  has  3  or  4  years  exi>erience 
on  a  sm.all  paper,  has  potential  for 
growth,  and  is  ready  for  the  chal¬ 
lenging  work  on  a  fast,  versatile 
lO-man  desk  of  an  agregssive,  me- 
dium-size<l  Chart  Area  2  p.m.  Sal¬ 
ary:  in  $7500  range  to  start.  We’re 
not  intereste<l  in  hacks,  drifters,  or 
pecHile  with  problems.  But  if  you’re 
none  of  these — and  skillful  with  an 
editor’s  pencil — you’ll  find  our  pa¬ 
per  and  community  what  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  12.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LIVE  WIRE  AD  SPACE  SALESM.AN 
or  sales  girl,  with  experience,  needed 
immediately  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin 
Islands  area.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Box  41,  Rlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2.  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


State  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Your  application  will 
be  treated  confidential. 


Box  II,  Editor  &  Publisher 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGETR 
for  50.000  Zone  2  daily.  Must  be  alert, 
aggressive  and  fully  experienced  in 
directing  a  retail  sta(T.  Excellent  salary 
plus  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  35, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


A.M.  6-nAY  DAILY  IN  EAST  seeks 
a  city  circulation  manager  to  take  over 
all  l)oy  promotion  and  ptxaluction.  Goal 
is  greater  production  per  carrier.  Man¬ 
agement  is  alert  and  willing  to  try 
new  ideas.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  an  unceasing  flow  of  workable 
ideas  that  will  bring  in  more  boy- 
solicited  orders.  With  the  full  consent 
of  the  present  circulation  manager,  he 
would  also  understudy  for  the  top 
circulation  job.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  salary,  insurance,  etc.  Box  74, 
E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALE.SMAN 
looking  for  a  new  opportunity  with  a 
progressive  growing  newspaper.  25,000 
circulation.  Live  and  work  in  the  finest 
country  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
a  valley  loade<l  with  recreation,  a  Uni¬ 
versity.  attractive  residential  areas  and 
good  schools.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  combine  with  our  liberal  in¬ 
centive  program,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  28.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  KIND  OF  JOURNALISM?  ! 
We’re  looking  for  a  professional  who  . 
has  covered  city  hall  but  want*  to  get 
behind  the  news,  to  interpret  and  to  ; 
prerlict.  This  key  spot  on  an  expanding  | 
13-man  staff  offers  latitude  in  deter¬ 
mining  assignments,  room  for  in-depth 
ret>orting.  freedom  of  writing,  and  an 
optiortunity  for  a  future  move  into 
management.  We  became  the  country’s 
sixth  largest  (50.000)  ABC  weekly 
group  by  pioneering  the  new  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  urban  suburban  field.  Com¬ 
plete  fringe  program  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  this 
sounds  like  your  kind  of  journalism, 
write:  Charles  Hein.  Sun  Newspapers. 
4808  South  25.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 


COPY  READEffl 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  th* 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk  ?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  Af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resumd  ( 


in  confidence  to  Box  18.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  CM  wanted  to  start  new 
department.  Be  your  own  boss — try 
your  own  ideas!  Tremendous  growth 
potential!  Western  New  York  area. 
Amherst  Bee.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221.  (AC 
716)  632-4700. 


WE  NEH^D  AN  AGGRESSIVE  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Must  be  superior  in 
sales  and  layout  ability.  We  want  to 
grow.  Northern  Indiana  county-seat 
weekly.  Write  fully.  Box  40,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  OFFSET  DAILY,  con¬ 
sistent  award-winner,  seeks  reporter 
for  major  assignments,  copy  editor  with 
layout  experience.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  for  those  equal  to  the  challenge. 
Write  Charles  Rowe.  Editor.  The  Free 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg.  Va.,  22401. 


EXECUTIVE  POSmON 
City  e<litor  for  medium-sized  afternoo* 
daily  in  Region  6,  with  editorial  staff 
or  approximately  40.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  of  proven  administrative  ability 
and  be  capable  of  filling  top  editorial 
position  in  absence  of  managing  editor, 
who  is  approaching  retirement.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  with  unusual 
growth  opportunity.  E\ill  range  of 
company-paid  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  20,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  held  strictly  confidential. 


NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  photo, 
news  writing  and  editing  backgrouad 
for  top  offset  weekly  outside  Portland 
Hoyt.  News-Times,  Forest  Grove,  Ore 
gon  97116.  (AC  503)  357-3181. 


AD  MAN  with  management  potential. 
Quality  suburban  weekly  with  over 
17.000  paid  circulation.  ABC  member. 
Area  Experience,  references,  salary 
expecte*!  to  Box  60,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  CORRESPONDENTS 
Weekly  trade  paper  looking  for  news-  : 
men  interested  in  extra  income  through 
correspondence.  For  details.  write  | 
Robert  Finlay.  Automotive  News.  965  i 
E.  Jefferson,  Detroit.  Michigan,  48207.  ' 


NEWSMAN,  capable  of  heading  6-mn 
staff,  want^  for  Midwest  afternw 
daily,  6,300  circulation.  Good  openiv 
for  man  with  basic  news  experience 
seeking  more  responsible  position  and 
opportunity  to  participate  in  community 
life.  Box  34,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

!  Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

GENBRAL  reporter — Great  opi)or- 
tunity  with  Krowinit  offset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  gain  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  and  position  of  responsibility 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different 
end  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and 
ere  looking  for  people  who  can  learn — 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Salary 
(tarts  at  $116  per  week  plus  benefits, 
end  will  i>ay  more  for  experience.  We 
ere  a  young  group,  and  are  proud  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do— and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve. 
Our  work  is  hard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best!  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience. 

EDITOR  WANTED 
Award-winning  suburban  weekly  needs 
managing  editor.  Prefer  ambitious 
young  man.  Send  resume.  Yount,  West 
Hartford  News,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
06107. 

MANAGING  EIDITOR  wanted  by  small- 
city  daily  in  the  sun  country  South¬ 
west.  Must  be  experienced,  able  to  take 
complete  charge  of  six-man  department, 
know  make-up,  be  cost  conscious,  do 
some  writing,  head  writing,  have  an 
idea  for  feature  and  promotions  oc¬ 
casionally.  Prefer  family  man  who 
would  appreciate  wholesomeness  of 
small  city  (28,000)  living,  where  we 
have  good  schools,  good  churches,  and 
pleasant  living  conditions.  Must  be  able 
to  work  with  other  departments  and 
have  a  record  of  dependability  into 
which  we  can  inquire.  Growing  news¬ 
paper  with  plans  for  expansion,  a  com¬ 
munity  booster.  Want  a  man  who  can 
work  on  Management  Team,  will  pay  to 
$9,000  but  expect  MB  who  is  worth 
that  much.  Write  Box  14,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Signal-Item,  Carnegie,  Pa.  15106. 

REPORTER—  If  you’re  fast,  accurate 
and  objective,  you’ll  fit  neatly  into 
plans  to  continue  giving  our  city  of 
76,000  near  N.Y.C.  an  outstanding  local 
newspaper.  Ebccellent  pay,  hours  and 
benefits.  Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-tisies  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

Mimes  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

Respondents  answerin9 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  net  tend  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ade 
until  direct  request  it  made  for  them. 
EAP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-timet . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

Mimes . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-timet  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Mime  . $1.65  per  line,  per  iuue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuoadoy,  4<30  PM 

Boxheldert’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
ether  decorations  changes  your  classified 
•d  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaxa  2-7050 


REPORTER — yes.  good  reporters  are 
hard  to  find,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  opportunity  than  exists 
with  us  for  the  good  reporter  who  is 
interested  and  wants  to  live  in  a  top 
grade  city  in  Region  5.  Tell  us  what 
I  you  are  looking  for  and  we  will  spell 
out  the  opi)ortunities  in  detail.  If  you 
have  health,  enthusiasm,  imagination 
and  are  of  good  character,  send  us  a 
resume.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE.  CITY  HALL  REPORTER. 
I  for  10.000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
I  variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  —  good  fringe  benefits. 
Write:  Jack  Howey,  Managing  Bkl., 

I  Daily  Tribune.  P.().  Box  87.  Peru. 
Ind.,  46970.  giving  resume  and  salary 
requirements;  or  call  (AC  317)  473- 
I  6641. 

REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily — 50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  ?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you. 
Where?  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters.  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Salaries  better-than-aver- 
I  age.  Good  benefits  and  pension  pro¬ 
gram,  excellent  living  conditions. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  t<^  neswpaiier 
combinations.  Good  pay— excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re- 
IKirter  with  experience  to  do  the  job 
in  a  fast-grrowing  industrial  city  of 
170.000.  The  State  Capital — home  of 
LSU  ...  an  ideal  community  in  which 
to  work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive,  knowledgeable,  reasonably 
young  sports  man  to  be  the  spark¬ 
plug  on  a  medium-sized  Northeast¬ 
ern  p.m.  for  a  6-man  staff  already 
producing  one  of  the  best  sports 
sections  in  the  East.  He  should  be 
well-grounded  in  all  major  sports, 
have  a  flair  for  imaginative  layout, 
write  crisply  and  authoritatively, 
and  be  a  leader.  An  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man,  pos¬ 
sibly  an  ambitious  small-paper 
sports  editor  ready  to  move  up. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  8,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER — We  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  to  write  sports  with 
knowledge  of  sports  page  layout:  also 
needs  to  know  to  handle  Associated 
Press  wire.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirements.  Editor,  The 
Herald-Times,  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  64220. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  expanding 
14,000  daily  in  university-center^  com¬ 
munity  near  large  industrial  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  in  Zone  6.  Some  experience 
desired.  Competitive  starting  salary, 
company-paid  fringe  benefits,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  22,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  a  flair  and 
preference  for  makeup,  to  lay  out 
pages  and  do  some  writing  for  a  Chart 
Area  2  medium-sized  paiDer  whose 
sports  section  is  one  of  the  best  any¬ 
where.  Pine  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  is  currently  on  a  small  paper  and 
is  ready  for  the  challenge  of  working 
with  an  aggressive  6-man  sports  staff 
on  a  lively  paper  in  the  56,000-60,000 
class.  Send  complete  resumd  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Box  33,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 

Major  publisher  of  prestige  periodicals  and  books  offers  unique 
opportunity  on  Its  fastest  growing  business  magazine.  Publi¬ 
cation  enjoys  six-figure  circulation  among  discerning,  highly- 
educated  professionals.  Top-caliber  editorial  staff  noted  for 
uncompromising  standards  offers  keen  professional  stimulus 
plus  chance  to  polish  skills  and  learn  and  grow.  Five-figure 
salary.  Unsurpassed  fringes.  Ideal  milieu.  Rapid  advancement. 
N.Y.C.  area. 

Full  details  to  Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  wanted 
by  So.  Central  Pa.  newspaper.  Must 
have  had  experience  of  at  least  5  years. 
Good  salary  and  hours;  pension  plan 
and  usual  fringe  benefits.  Box  30,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 6.000  p.m.  daily.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Daily  News,  Greenville, 
Mich.  48838. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  (Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits : 
congenial  staff.  Box  24.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

COPY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening, 
metro  morning  with  high  standards. 
Salary  negotiable.  Good  fringes.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  Managing  Eldi- 
tor,  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

GROW  WITH  FLORIDA? 

The  news  staff  of  The  Miami  Herald 
(circ.  1960—357,629:  1966—427.706)  is 
growing,  tool  Added  positions  must  be 
filled ;  sports  writers,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  bureau  reporters  and  copy 
editors. 

If  you  welcome  the  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges  and  a<lvancement  opportunities 
on  a  progressive  newspaper,  send  full 
background  to: 

John  McMullan 
Executive  Editor 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
Miami,  Florida  33101 

WIRE  EDITOR 

wanted  for  afternoon  daily  of  18,000. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  interested 
young  man.  J-School  background  or 
some  experience  desirable.  Good  salary 
and  fringes — excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  details  or  ’phone  collect 
to:  Richard  Watts,  Pharos  Tribune  & 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana  46947, 


LET'S  TALK  SALARY 

Aggressive  midwest  daily  (located  on 
L^e  Erie)  needs  men  of  a  like  nature 
to: 

—head  county  bureau  under  thumb  of 
tough  competition  ($110  to  $130  per 
week) 

— experienced  reporter  for  in-depth 
urban  affairs  writing  ($130  to  $165 
per  week) 

Box  75.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  on  South  Florida  Atlantic 
Coast  daily  for  writer  in  Women’s  De¬ 
partment.  Year-round  job.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  full  details.  Box  73,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
seeks  young  men  with  1  or  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  papers  who  want 
to  move  up  to  a  first-rate  newspaper 
with  high  standards  and  training  to 
match.  Needed  are  a  sports  desk  man 
and  a  reporter  for  bureau  position. 
Write:  Joseph  Ungaro,  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Ed..  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  02902. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Alert  professional  to  handle  UPI,  AP, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun-Times  wires. 
UPI  and  AP  pictures,  for  aggressive 
afternoon  daily  in  state  capital,  univer¬ 
sity  city  of  150,000.  Good  pay,  fringe 
benefits  for  experienced  craftsman. 
Write  outline  of  personal  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifications  to  Gilbert  Savery, 
News  Editor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
588,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  68501. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  on  South 
Florida  daily  wants  makeup  editor. 
Must  also  be  able  to  handle  writing 
assignments.  Good  working  conditions 
with  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  full 
details  and  availability  immediately. 
Box  71,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


editor  8c  publisher  for  January  14,  1967 


HKI.P  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Offset  Personuel 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen~Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


RKI^OKTEF?  for  2.>.0(mp  morninjr:  2-3 
years*  ilaily  ex|>e!ience.  Air-mail: 
Executive  E<lit<»r.  Montana  Standard. 
Rutte.  Mont.,  ."d’Tol. 


WRITER 

Writer  for  national  health  association 
for  news  an<l  feature  assijrnments  re¬ 
lating;  {;overnniental,  economic  and 
me<lical  <leveloi»ments  to  the  s^neral 
health  fiehl.  Professional  salary  level. 
Apply  by  semlin^  resume  to  Patrick 
Campl»ell.  Hlue  Cross  Association.  919 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chica^ro,  Illi¬ 
nois  60611. 

An  E<iual  Opix>rtunity  Employer 


YOUNG  MAN  for  sports-city  staff 
writei.  News  exi>erience  or  mid-term 
journalism  <»r  EnKlish  jrraduate.  Want 
to  fill  viicjincy  by  Feb.  15.  Write  An¬ 
son  Yeajrer.  Executive  E<litor.  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  I).  A ixus- Leafier. 


A  SPORTS  PRO 

We  have  an  ojieninjr  for  a  deskman  in 
our  dozen-man  s|H>rts  department.  If  i 
you’re  a  pro  at  e<litin>;.  headlining;  and  ; 
layout,  you’ll  find  the  opportunities  and  ' 
rewanls  l>etter  than  avera>;e  here.  Zone  | 
2  PM.  Send  details  to  Box  50.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

AGRIBUSINESS  EPITOR 
Career  opi^ortunity-- present  and  future 
for  younj;  male  collejje  >;raduate  who 
wants  challentre  of  writing  and  e<litin^  i 
on  staff  of  FEEDLOT  ma);azine.  lead-  ‘ 
inK  national  management  publication 
for  si>ecialized.  jfrowinj;  cattle  and 
lamb  fee<lers.  Will  be  consideretl  for 
mana»rin>;  e^litor  resiK)nsibilities,  de- 
t>endin(;  on  ex|)erience.  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  ^nd  complete  resume. 

MILLER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.O.  Box  67, 

Minneaix>li8,  Minn.  55440 


BEGINNERS 

If  you  have  the  |>otential  and  desire.  ; 
we’ll  train  you  to  become  a  meml>er  of  ; 
one  of  the  hanlest-hittinj;  staffs  in 
Northern  Ohio.  | 

It’s  hai<l  work  but  the  rewards  (finan¬ 
cial  and  i>ersonaU  are  ^;reat.  If  you’re  ; 
serious  alK)Ut  newspai>er8,  and  want  a 
kickinj;-off  |K)int.  write 

Box  77,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  Proven  younj; 
re|H>rter  to  cover  local  business  and 
financial  beat  for  top  <laily  in  Zone  2. 
Must  have  prime  interest  plus  some 
e<lucation  ami  ex|>erience  in  this  field. 
Box  79,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMAN  — 
writinjf,  editing,  layout — with  interest 
in  moral-social  matters,  church  re¬ 
newal.  Chance  to  take  im|>ortant  role 
in  development  of  community  ecumeni¬ 
cal  ly-orientetl  religious  weekly.  Send 
samples,  data,  pay  re^iuirements  to  Box 
81,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPOR’TUNITY  for  re- 
IKUter  on  expanding;  weekly  in  the 
East.  Fine  working  conditions-  sui>erb 
prowth  i)otential.  Send  back^rrouml,  ex- 
l>erience  to  Box  55.  E>litor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 
DESKMAN 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 


Imme<liate  oi>enin(;s  on  fast  (trowing;  j 
Southern  afternoon  daily  for  experi-  I 
ence<l  i»eople.  Goo<l  pay,  excellent  work¬ 
ing;  conditions.  Usual  fringe  benefits.  I 
An  opportunity  for  professional  people 
to  make  a  connection  with  a  profes¬ 
sionally  publishe<l  newspaper.  Send  | 
complete  resume  to: 


Personnel  Manajrer 

ALE’XANDRIA  DAILY  TOVTS  TALK 
Alexandria.  La..  71301 


Miscellaneous  | 

JOB  OPPOR'TUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  1 
vania  newspapers.  For  application  | 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 

Street.  Harrisburg;,  Pa.  17110.  ' 
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There  are  a  number  of  employment 
and  advancement  op|)ortunities  with  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  in  both  offset  and 
letterpress  production.  Donrey  oi)erate8 
newspapers  in  six  states.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel.  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas.  Include  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  web  off¬ 
set  printing  division  of  Area  3  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Goss  Community  press 
now  running  newspat>ers,  circulars. 
Salary  and  potential  commissions  range 
well  into  five  figures.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  working-living  conditions.  Write 
Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operators- M  ach  i  nis  ts 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33. 
Must  be  competent  ads,  jobs,  l>/3 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritzville 
Journal-Times.  Ritzville,  Washington, 
99169. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  44094.  (AC 
216)  942-2100.  An  Equal  Opi>ortunity 
Employer. 

WANTED:  OPERATORS^.  MANUAL, 
for  Kelly  B  press.  Hoagland  Hardware. 
Hoagland.  Indiana  46745. 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tai>e 
operation.  60  words  per  minute  com- 
(>etency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 

OUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  enjoy  status, 
win  awards,  earn  recognition  because 
they’re  visuiil  reiwirters  recording,  in¬ 
terpreting  l<K‘al  news  and  events  with 
35mm  cameras. 

There’s  an  opportunity  for  you  on  our 
4-man  professional  photo  staff  —if  you 
lK)ssess  creativity,  individual  initiative, 
anti  talent  for  telling  a  story  with  pic¬ 
tures. 

Motlern,  fully-e<iuir>i>ed  photo  lab  re¬ 
cently  enlarged :  all-new  $30, COO  en¬ 
graving  idant.  Our  16  prestige  subur¬ 
ban  newspa|>ers.  acknowle<lge<l  leaders 
in  photojournalism,  now  embarking  on 
mjijor  new  expansion. 

Attractive  salary  schedule:  starting 
range  $5700  to  $7300.  based  on  etluca- 
tion.  ex|>erience.  Many  company  bene¬ 
fits. 

Tell  us  about  yourself.  Send  resume, 
sample  clips  to: 

Larry  H.  Cameron.  Chief  Photographer 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyi>er 
for  >rroui>  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Union  shop;  33-hr.  week ;  liene- 
fits.  Must  be  thon>U(rhly  comiietent. 
Air-mail  resume,  references  to  Box  64. 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

NOTICE  TO  ALL  COMBINATION 
PRESS-STEREO  JOURNEYMEN 
If  you  have  been  lookini;  for  a  dynamic 
daily  new8pa|>er  locate<l  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  city  that  has  excellent  schools,  fine 
housing  and  a  wonderful  place  to  raise 
your  children,  come  to  Lafayette.  In¬ 
diana.  the  home  of  PURDUE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY. 

The  Journal  and  Courier  has  a  modern 
air-conditione<l  plant.  6  Goss  heailliner 
l>resses  printintr  our  47M  morninir-eve- 
ninK  circulation.  Immediately  available 
a  situation  on  the  niitht  shift.  3Tt3 
hour  work  week.  Good  scale,  company- 
paid  life  insurance,  sick  benefits,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  major  medical  insurance. 
Liberal  vacation  and  excellent  pension 
plan.  If  you  want  to  make  a  good 
move  write  to  Wilbur  Lehman.  Fore¬ 
man.  Journal  and  Courier,  Lafayette, 
Indiana  47901. 


PRESS-STEREO  FORiaiAN  for  18,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni- 
tubular  Press.  6-man  presayitereo  de¬ 
partment;  fully-e<juipped  nCw  modern 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 

wTNTEUr“r! 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inuuire 
Pressroom  F'oreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 

Printers 

NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4, 
ITS  equipped.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 

N.M.  87002. _ 

COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try,  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune, 
Glenwood,  Minnesota  66334. 

WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 

FLOOKMAN,  exi>erienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
3,Suu.  Write  or  call:  Ernest  Eschbach, 
North  Manchester  find.)  News-Journal. 
good”  working"  FOREMAN  "wanted 
oriented  to  offset:  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  6U936. 

WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTER 
Apply  or  write  to: 

Fayette  Tribune.  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.  25901 
WORKING  foreman”  needed  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
opiiortunity  I  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 

Public  Relations 

IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  has 
public  information  writing  opening  for 
individual  with  minimum  of  five  years 
newspaper,  wire  service  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
write  news  and  feature  material  on  a 
variety  of  educational  subjects.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Write 
full  details  of  cxiierience  and  educa¬ 
tional  background  to  Box  3232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSOCIAIE 
Show  biz  entity  in  Area  5  is  looking 
for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Aggressive  company,  liberal  fringe 
benefits.  We  require  your  specific  start- 
ing  salary  needs  along  with  complete 
resume.  Send  to:  Box  3214,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

EDITOR  for  Public  Information  Olfice 
stall  at  rapidly  growing  university  in 
Ohio.  Position  requires  creative  and 
responsible  iierson  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Job  involves  writing  newi 
releases,  compiling  information  and 
news  metlia  liaison.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TRAINEE 
Railroad  needs  beginner  in  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Prefer  J-grad. 
Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Assistant  director  for  a  growing  col- 
lege  PR  department.  Must  be  able  to 
prxMluce  hard  news  and  features  (or 
college  publications  and  news  bureau, 
including  sports  stories.  A  minimum 
of  two  years  reportorial  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Richard  K.  Brunner, 
Publicity  Dept.,  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown.  Pa.  18104. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  -Career  oppor- 
tunity  in  employee  communication  and 
cor|K>rate  public  relations  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  utility.  Good 
growth  iKitential  for  right  person.  Ap- 
plicants  should  have  college  degree  in 
either  English  or  journalism.  Holders 
of  degrees  in  other  areas  will  be  con- 
sidereil  if  exceptional  interest  in  writ- 
!  ing  can  be  demonstraterl.  Some  news- 
!  pa|>er  exiierience  helpful,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  3242,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ra- 
dio-television  newsman  seeking  en¬ 
trance  to  public  relations  field.  Large 
Boston-baseil  casualty  insurance  com¬ 
pany  wants  young  newsman  with  one  or 
more  years  experience  to  work  as  press 
relations  representative  with  air  media, 
news  and  program  directors.  Salary  to 
$7.5(0.  Write  Box  54,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  WRITER  to  handle  press  rela¬ 
tions.  Top  company  in  Chicago.  Must 
lie  excrdlent  writer — knowledgeable  in 
promotion  with  flair  for  publicity. 
Gooil  salary — excellent  prospects.  Col¬ 
lege  ilegree  preferred.  Send  letter  tell¬ 
ing  alK)Ut  yourself  and  your  work  ex¬ 
perience.  An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer!  Box  48,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Sales  Specialists 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 
SYSTEMS  SALES 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of  computer  type¬ 
setting  systems  offers  several  key  positions  to  qualified 
sales  specialists. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photographic 
typesetting  machinery,  production  methods,  and  automatic 
typesetting  will  be  required. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating  with  publishers,  pro¬ 
duction  executives  and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with  top  performance 
required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

V.  B.  Morrison 

Marketing  Mgr. 

Compugraphic  Coi-p. 

90  Main  Street 
Reading,  Mass.  01867 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ailministrative 

MANY  tIOOD  YEARS  of  newspaper 
departmental  manaKement  )>ehin<l  and 
ahead.  Well-rounded  ex|x>sure,  with  ac¬ 
cents  on  tlollars  and  cents  side  and 
promotion.  Se«‘k  kixmI  opportunity.  Size 
no  problem.  Desire  to  advance  stymied 
hy  family  ownership.  Box  31,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN 

Currently  five-fiteure  advertising; 
executive  with  nationally  known 
retailer,  seeks  return  to  more  mean- 
initful  world  of  daily  newspaperinK. 
More  than  16  years  with  eastern 
dailies  from  50,000  to  600,000; 
mostly  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
mana^tinK  editor  or  publisher's  as¬ 
sistant.  Solid  hackirround  in  all 
newsr(K)m  operations,  supi>orted  by 
broad  working  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical.  circulation,  advertising  and 
chain  management.  Strongest  on 
staff  develoi>ment.  local  coverage, 
bright  makeup,  sales  promotion  and 
cost  control. 

Offers  energy,  ambition,  leadership 
and  loyalty. 

Seeks  top  editorial  or  key  manage¬ 
ment  spot  on  moclerate  sized  a.m. 
or  p.m.  Eastern  Seal>oard  preferred 
but  not  a  must.  Timing  not  urgent. 
Good  writer,  good  health  (40),  good 
family,  top  references. 

Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEfft  FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVE 

with  no  opportunity  for  further  ad- 
sncement  in  present  position,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  discuss  current  o|>enings  at 
Treasurer,  or  comparable,  level.  Can 
offer  full  background  and  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday 
operations.  Qualified  in  Taxes.  Budget- 
Forecasting,  Systems  and  Data 
Processing.  Box  26,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


YOUNG  (31)  EXECUTIVE,  exiwri- 
enced  ail  |>hases— weekly  and  suburban 
^esires  large  o|>eration  or  elaily  |K)si- 
tion  to  show  iK>tential.  Position  must  ! 
riemand  $12-I5M  calilier  man.  Prize¬ 
winner.  Best  references  and  samples. 
Box  49,  Erlitor  &  Publisher.  i 

Advortising  Promotion  I 

ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  i 

14  years'  ex|>erience  with  top  roetropoli-  i 

tin  daily  and  national  newspaper  chain.  ' 
Keen  know]e<lfi:e  of  all  phases  of  ad-  ' 
Tertisinpr.  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Award-winninj?  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  built  on  extensive  marketinsr  and 
research  hack^round.  M.S.,  B.B.A.  Will  , 
relocate.  Available  now!  Box  9,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  I 


)  CArculation 

2-time  E&l*  FIRST  PRIZE  Winner 
240^f  ABC  gain  in  5  years— (more  in-  ' 
crease  than  next  5  leading  fnen  com-  < 
bined)-  seeks  independent  contract  dis-  I 
trict.  stock  (nation  or  profit-sharing. 
Hard  worker,  loyal;  20  years*  exi>eri-  | 
ence.  Box  56.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CM  8.000  DAILY  seeks  chal-  , 
lenging  ix>sition  with  progressive  news-  ' 
pai>er  in  No.  Calif.  A-1  references  uiK)n  I 
re<iuest.  Write:  Applicant,  917  “J’*  St..  [ 
Apt.  13-B.  Davis,  Calif.,  95616.  I 

Classified  Adi^ertising 

ARE  YOUR  GAINS  GROWING  or 
slow'ing?  Lady.  41  years  old.  23  years' 
exi>erience  in  morning,  evening  and 
weekly  comi)€titive  markets.  Phone  i 
room  sut>ervisor,  assistant  CAM.  CAM.  j 
goo<l  organizer,  sales  trainer  (phone  I 
and  outside)  administrator.  Creative  ; 
ability  in  copy  (award-winner)  writing,  j 
sales  promotion,  direct  mail.  Want  po-  | 
sition  where  management  l>elieves  in  • 
classified  ami  who  nee<ls  proven  and 
teste<l  ideas  that  will  keep  classified  in 
the  gain  column.  Now'  in  five-figure 
bracket.  Box  59.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER-ORIEINTED 
ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
25  Years’  Experience 
Plans  to  resign  shortly  as  President  of  i 
small  New  Jersey  ad  agency.  Seeks  , 
challenging  position  with  newspaper,  ^ 
retail,  or  industry,  in  Florida.  Box  29, 

I  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 

MIDWESTERN  FAMILY  MAN.  age  i 
'  40,  desires  to  relocate.  14  years'  ex|)eri-  ; 
I  ence  in  <lisiilay  sales  and  layout  with  { 
32,000  daily.  Prefer  Zone  8.  Write  Box 
I  62.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  1 
j  Kno\vl('dgeal>le.  Aggressive.  Sells  in- 
<le|)th  to  top  store  management  and 
merchandising  executives  as  well  as  ad 
directors.  Seeks  executive  sales  |x>sition 
'  with  metro|K>litan  daily  in  comiielitive 
I  situation.  Box  78,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CLT  OFF  AT  THE  PASS! 
Deadende.!,  young  10-G  e<litor-writer 
seeks  greater  challenge,  responsibility 
in  news  executive  slot,  or  writing  as¬ 
signments.  Exiierienced  desk,  lieats, 
features,  columns,  culture.  Box  76,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR^for  small  or 
me<lium  Midwest  daily  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  for  advancement  to  man¬ 
agement  |K)st  following  demonstration 
of  abilities  in  turning  out  A-1  news 
prixluct^  Box  69.  Bkiitor  &  Publisher.^ 
MANAGING  EDirOR^ 

News  Eixecutive  on  )>restige  paiier  -  - 
exiierienced  as  city  eilitor,  news  editor, 
foreign  corresiiondent.  administrator  - 
seeks  managing  eilitor's  iiost.  Age  42, 
top  references,  now  earning  $16,000. 
Box  65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MUSiC-DRAMA-ART  critic  /  columnist 

seeks  new  connection.  Broail  knowledge 
of  and  practical  exiierience  in  all  en¬ 
tertainment  fields.  Can  head  up  de¬ 
partment  if  desired.  Resume  on  request 
and/or  personal  interview  at  my  own 
exiiense.  Box  53,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 
Clayton  Willis,  300  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
(21?>  867-9868. 

PENNSYLVANIA~COPY— Reli^lT^^ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 

REPORTER  (15  years’  experience) 
leaving  Jan.  31  on  Central  and  South 
American  trip.  Will  file  once-a-week 
on  topics  from  iiolitics  to  pastries — at 
your  usual  rates ;  also  on  lookout  for 
stories  of  siiecial  interest  to  you.  Reply 
Bo.x  61,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Scientifically  orienteil;  broad  supervi¬ 
sory  experience.  Excellent  overall  expo¬ 
sure  ;  heavy  composition.  Currently  pro¬ 
duction  staff  large  metro.  40,  family, 
college.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  6. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promtttion 

PROMOTION  MANAGER.  41.  Now  on 
125. OUU  daily  combination,  southeast. 
Nine  years’  promotion  manager;  11 
years’  retail  and  classified  sales.  Pro¬ 
fessional  in  every  phase:  sales  train¬ 
ing,  presentations  (film,  scripts,  vis¬ 
uals),  cover  designs,  sales  kits  for  sales¬ 
men,  eilitorial,  circulation,  trade  copy. 
Sole  prolilem  is  money.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  47,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  PR  officer, 
college  or  association.  J-grad,  13- year 
magazine,  book,  public  relations,  news¬ 
paper,  photography  background.  Family. 
Box  3204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Sports  Publicist 
seeks  greater  challenge  in  sports  pub¬ 
licity  or  writing.  Ten  years'  experience 
includes:  newspai>er,  commercial  adver¬ 
tising' public  relations,  free  lance 
writing  for  national  publications.  De¬ 
gree.  Only  27.  Prefer  Area  2,  but  will 
relocate  for  right  offer.  Box  67,  Editor 
&  publisher. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  (32) 
with  newspaiier,  wire  service,  and  7 
years’  U.S.  government  information  ex- 
|)erience  abroad,  seeks  challenging  PR 
imsition  in  industry,  university  or 
foundation.  BA.  MS  journalism ;  si>eak 
2  foreign  languages.  Box  57,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Editorial 


1  Name- 


State- 


■  By- 


Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  11.000  daily 
relocation.  Prefers  Michigan  but 
»ill  go  anywhere  if  the  t^osition  is 
•  T,.  Write  or  call.  Russell  R.  Zavitz, 
11515  Oakwood  Dr..  Albert  Lean,  Minn. 
'a6007.  Ph.  (AC  507)  373-2172. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  well 
psown.  highly  successful.  Discreetly 
peks  good  spot  on  75,000  or  larger 
;p!Wr.  Age.  exi)erience,  background, 
pity — all  tops.  Proof  is  yours  for  the 
“king.  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

now  employed,  seeks  relocation  in 
'1*1*6  or  8:  28  years’  experience 
'LL  phases.  Strong  on  promotion. 
'Srrchant.  mail,  motor  routes).  Ex- 
Wcnceil  on  small  and  large  dailies, 
ru  21,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

pet-  PUBUSHER:  Anticipate  a  change 
your  circulation  department?  Very 
■jkktWBive  ^  CM  desires  directorship  or 
'  "iitantship  on  40.000  upwards  daily, 
^1  areas,  Zon«»  1,  2.  3.  Available 
’  /}DPA  convention,  February.  Your 
-ence  respected.  Please  contact 
'  23.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  medium  to  large  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed,  g 
Presently  editor,  copy  editor  highgrade  |  @  AddreSS- 
weekly.  J-grad,  early  40’8,  married.  ^ 

Box  3226.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  s 

NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Uni-  '  |  City - 

versity  senior,  managing  editor  6,000  ^ 

college  daily.  Strong  reporting,  layout, 
editing,  headlinea,  photography.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  clever,  flexible,  excited  with 
journalism.  Available  June  1 5-Sept.  5. 

Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  metropolitan 
daily ;  experienced  all  phases.  Young 
family  man.  Happy  now  but  looking 
for  new  challenge.  Box  3239,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  big-city  morn¬ 
ing  seeks  executive  responsibilities 
smaller  city.  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box  3251. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  REPORTER,  who  has 
served  apprenticeship  with  medium¬ 
sized  papers,  now  wishes  challenge  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Over  2  years’  solid 
experience,  married,  27,  veteran.  J- 
liberal  arts  degree.  Clips,  resume,  ex¬ 
cellent  references  on  request.  Box  3243, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


-Zip  Code- 


=  Claitification. 


m  Copy- 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  EIxperienced  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  assistant 
Sunday  editor:  also  complete  charge 
Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer,  trav¬ 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box 

16.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN  to  assist  in  news 
department,  Philadelphia  area.  Box 

17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  with  copy  reading- 
rewrite-reiMrting  experience,  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  or  political  spot  in 
Zones  1.  2  or  5.  Box  51,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  S 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

Mail  to:  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Censorship  by  Injunction  ? 


A  month  ago  an  E&P  edito¬ 
rial  noted  “there  have  been  at 
least  six  court  cases  recently  in 
which  prominent  figures  have 
gone  to  court  to  block  publica¬ 
tion  of  non-fiction  books  that 
concern  them  or  a  close  rela¬ 
tive.  .  .  . 

“A  book  is  not  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  a  magazine  article, 
a  newspaper  interview,  or  an 
extensive  newspaper  article  of 
any  kind.  If  our  courts  indulge 
in  the  questionable  practice  of 
prior  restraint  on  publication  of 
a  book,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  precedent  could  not  be 
applied  to  publication  anywhere 
—  newspapers  or  magazines  — 
or  even  broadcasting.” 

Soon  after  that  comment  the 
Kennedy  book  controversy  burst 
into  print  although  it  was  a 
slightly  different  case  involving 
a  contractual  agreement  with 
an  author. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
has  just  published  a  review  of 
some  recent  cases  in  which  “an 
increasing  number  of  ‘injured 
parties’  have  tried  to  muffle  the 
media  with  injunctions  halting 
dissemination  of  the  material  in 
question.” 

Written  by  Robert  G.  Kings¬ 
ley,  research  assistant  at  the 
Center,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
newspaper  editors. 

«  «  « 

On  Dec.  7,  1964,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  sought  a 
temporary  injunction,  later 
granted  by  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Henry  Clay  Green¬ 
berg,  barring  20th  Century-Fox 
from  showing  the  film  “John 
Goldfarb,  Please  Come  Home,” 
also  Doubleday  and  Co.  and 
Fawcett  Publications  from  dis¬ 
tributing  the  hardbound  and 
paperback  editions  of  the  book. 
Notre  Dame’s  complaint  was 
that  the  film,  a  farce  later 
panned  by  some  critics,  illegally 
appropriated  the  “name,  sym¬ 
bols,  football  team,  high  pres¬ 
tige,  reputation  and  goodwill” 
of  the  school,  and  depicted  team 
members  as  “undisciplined  glut¬ 
tons  and  drunks.” 

The  presiding  justice  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court’s  Appel¬ 
late  Division  rejected  an  appeal 
for  a  stay  of  the  injunction,  but 
the  five-member  appellate  bench 
unanimously  reversed  the  ban 
on  both  the  book  and  the  movie. 
“It  is  fundamental  that  courts 
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may  not  muffle  e.xpression  by 
l)assing  judgment  on  its  skills 
or  clumsiness,  its  sensitivity  or 
coarseness;  nor  on  whether  it 
pains  or  pleases,”  the  court  said. 
The  Court  of  Apeals  upheld  that 
decision  on  March  18,  1965. 

Otto  Preminger  sought  an  in¬ 
junction  from  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  against  showing 
his  film  “Anatomy  of  a  Mur¬ 
der”  on  television  claiming  that 
cutting  the  film  and  interrupting 
it  with  commercials  would  lower 
its  artistic  value  and  hurt  his 
reputation.  Preminger’s  request 
was  denied  and  he  lost  his  suit 
for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  Screen  Gems  on  Jan.  19, 
1966. 

Director  George  Stevens  filed 
a  $2  million  suit  in  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  seeking  to  pre¬ 
vent  what  he  called  the  mutila¬ 
tion  and  dismemberment  of  his 
picture  “A  Place  in  the  Sun”  by 
NBC  and  its  affiliates  on  televi¬ 
sion.  A  Superior  Court  judge 
granted  a  temporary  injunction 
agreeing  that  a  film  cannot  be 
so  interrupted  as  to  have  its 
character  and  quality  damaged. 
NBC  proceeded  to  televise  the 
film,  Stevens  claimed  it  was  in¬ 
terrupted  nine  times  for  33  com¬ 
mercials,  and  NBC  was  ordered 
to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  held  in  contempt.  Another 
Superior  Court  judge  ruled 
June  3,  1966,  that  NBC  did  not 
knowingly  destroy  or  distort  the 
elements  of  the  film  and  Stevens 
is  pursuing  his  $2  million  dam¬ 
age  suit. 

*  «  « 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  noted  that 
29  persons  in  the  city  held  fed¬ 
eral  gambling  stamps,  compared 
to  23  in  the  rest  of  the  state, 
and  began  a  series  on  gambling 
announcing  it  would  include 
personal  information  and  police 
records  of  those  holding  the 
stamps.  Two  of  the  gamblers 
sought  and  obtained  a  tempo¬ 
rary  injunction  in  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  claiming  such  pub¬ 
lication  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  receive  a  fair 
trial.  The  paper  was  ordered  to 
show  cause  why  the  injunction 
should  not  be  made  permanent. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence 
H.  Brisco  vacated  the  order 
saying  the  gamblers  were  ask¬ 
ing  for  “a  prior  restraint  or 
abridgment  of  respondent’s 
right  of  free  speech  and  free 
press.” 


Author  Kingsley  includes  in 
this  dossier  an  account  of  the 
Department  of  Justice’s  action 
last  Fall  seeking  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  \€tv  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  from  publish¬ 
ing  four  syndicated  columns 
unless  they  were  made  available 
to  other  papers.  The  government 
withdrew  its  request  when  the 
paper  decided  not  to  fight  the 
action  and  agreed  to  waive  its 
rights  to  the  features. 

«  *  ♦ 

Warren  Spahn,  baseball  pitch¬ 
er,  filed  an  invasion  of  privacy 
suit  against  the  author  and  pul^ 
lisher  of  the  book,  “The  War¬ 
ren  Spahn  Story.”  He  asked  for 
$175,000  damages  and  an  in¬ 
junction  barring  further  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  book.  The  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court 
awarded  him  $10,000  on  May  28, 
1964,  and  granted  the  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  book.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  decision  with  this 
opinion : 

“A  public  figure  is  subject  to 
being  exposed  in  a  factual  biog- 
I'aphy,  even  one  which  contains 
inadvertant  or  superficial  inac¬ 
curacies.  But  surely  he  should 
not  be  exposed,  without  his  con¬ 
trol,  to  biographies  not  limited 
substantially  to  the  truth.” 

The  widow  of  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway  also  asked  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  for 
an  injunction  to  stop  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  book  about  her  hus¬ 
band  written  by  A.  E.  Hotchner. 
The  request  was  rejected  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry 
B.  Frank  with  this  comment: 
“Before  the  court  will  intrude 
into  an  area  fraught  with  sen¬ 
sitivity  in  its  possible  impinge¬ 
ment  upon  fundamental  demo¬ 
cratic  and  intellectual  institu¬ 
tions,  it  will  require  a  showing 
of  a  right,  both  legal  and  fac¬ 
tual,  in  most  uneqivocal  terms.” 
Mrs.  Hemingway  later  won  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial  on  her 
claim  to  invasion  of  privacy 
which  has  not  been  held. 

Hedy  Lamarr  lost  her  request 
for  an  injunction  to  halt  distri¬ 
bution  of  her  ghost-written 
autobiography,  “Ecstacy  and 
Me,”  but  continues  with  her 
damage  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  attempt  of  Howard 
Hughes  to  bar  Random  House 
from  publishing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  copies  of  “Howard  Hughes, 
a  Biography,”  is  more  compli¬ 
cated  involving  copyrights  on 
available  articles  about  Hughes 
which  were  bought  up  by  a 
Hughes-orgpanized  company.  A 
preliminary  injunction  against 
publishing  was  set  aside  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  deciding 
that  the  “fair  use”  doctrine  ap¬ 
plied.  This  week  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  to  inter¬ 


vene  in  the  copyright  contro¬ 
versy  and  it  will  be  tried  in 
Federal  Court. 

The  suit  by  Miss  Helen  Clay 
Frick  to  bar  the  sale  of  a  book, 
“Pennsylvania:  Birthplace  of  a 
Nation,”  because  it  says  .some 
unkind  things  about  her  late 
father,  Henry  Clay  Frick,  was 
tried  July  8,  1965,  before  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  Clinton  R, 
Weidner  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  as 
yet  no  decision  has  been  handed 
down.  In  the  meantime  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  has  declined  to  inter¬ 
vene. 

This  necessarily  brief  synop¬ 
sis  of  a  lengthy  study  by  Mr. 
Kingsley  shows  that  the  courts 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  on 
these  matters.  Pending  cases, 
and  future  cases  of  which  there 
will  be  many,  should  be  watched 
with  interest. 

• 

Executives  Reassigned 
At  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland 

Several  executive  changes  at 
the  Cleveland  Press  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  George  E. 
Carter,  business  manager.  They 
were: 

Ernest  Walker  —  from  circu¬ 
lation  manager  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  with  participation  in 
newspaper  policy. 

John  V.  Moll  —  promoted  to 
circulation  manager.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  Press 
since  1928. 

John  Shannon  —  from  West 
Side  supervisor  to  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

Arthur  W.  Ardizone  —  as¬ 
sociate  business  manager  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Donald  W.  Berwald  —  retai 
advertising  manager. 

William  H.  Kreeger  —  sale, 
promotion  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  research  manager. 

• 

London  Free  Press 
Promotes  Trestain 

London,  Or, 

Two  management  promotioie 
in  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
ing  divisions  were  announce 
by  Walter  J.  Blackburn,  pres 
dent  and  publisher  of  Londf 
Free  Press  Printing  Compar 
Limited. 

William  G.  Trestain  moves  t 
vice-president  of  the  Londi- 
Free  Press  newspaper  divisior 
from  general  manager  and  ei 
ecutive  editor. 

Murray  T.  Brown  become 
vicepresident,  broadcasting  di' 
sion,  which  includes  CFPL-T> 
and  CFPL  AM  and  FM.  He  « 
formerly  general  manager. 

Trestain  joined  the  Loim 
Advertiser  as  a  reporter  in  193^ 
and  started  with  the  Fr^ 
Press  in  1936.  | 
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Pioneering  was  tough  work 


When  the  Star  AutoSetter  was  introduced 
it  was  the  first  electronic  tape  operating  unit. 
In  those  days,  “electronic”  and  “panic”  were 
synonymous  In  many  composing  rooms. 

Our  first  users  (bless  ’em  all)  were  an  adven¬ 
turous  lot.  However,  they  soon  discovered 
that  the  motionless,  solid-state  components 
in  the  AutoSetter  required  practically  no 
maintenance,  and  that  panic  buttons  were  not 
required  equipment. 

They  also  found  that  the  mechanically  im¬ 
possible  had  become  the  electronic  common¬ 
place.  In  the  AutoSetter,  millisecond  delays 


are  electronically  added  to  smooth  out  assembly 
of  repeat  characters  and  spacebands.  The 
photoelectric  reader  handles  wrinkled  tape 
or  Imperfectly  spaced  perforations  at  full 
speed.  Squabbled  lines  can  be  reset  without 
touching  or  even  glancing  at  the  tape. 

Soon  word  passed  around  that  electronic 
advantages  were  both  practical  and  profitable, 
until  today  the  electronic  AutoSetter  is  standard 
in  composing  rooms  across  the  country. 

AutoSetter  pioneering  was  tough,  but  it  was 
fun.  We  have  a  brochure  that  shows  how  far 
we’ve  come  with  the  AutoSetter.  Just  write 
and  we’ll  send  it  to  you. 


Printed  in  U.S  .-i. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


POWERe  S  BATON 

i^iUuMuei.  iSfic. 


Cleveland:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


Dick  Feagler 


Peggy  Patch 


Bruno  Bornino 


Teddi  Gibson 


The  Cleveland  Press  is  a  newspaper  where  bright,  dedi¬ 
cated,  young  men  and  women  find  opportunity  and  recog¬ 
nition. 

Dick  Feagler,  28,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  writers 
on  The  Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 
At  Ohio  University,  where  he  was  co-editor  of  his  college 
paper  and  a  columnist,  he  won  a  “best  column”  award  in 
statewide  competition.  Since  joining  The  Press  he  has 
been  cited  by  the  National  Committee  for  Civic  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  series  about  radical  elements  on  college  cam¬ 
puses. 

Peggry  Patch,  29,  attended  Smith  and  Oberlin  colleges. 
She  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  and  joined  The  Press 
editorial  department  after  three  years  as  secretary  to  a 
Russian  officer  in  the  United  Nations  Division  of  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  and  Economic  Affairs.  Her  beat  is  com¬ 


munity  activities  on  Cleveland’s  west  side.  i 

Bruno  Bornino,  29,  another  Ohio  University  gradual 
started  at  The  Press  as  a  copy  boy.  Today  he’s  a  memh 
of  the  financial  department,  makes  up  the  business  pag( 
and  writes  two  weekly  columns;  one  on  sports  and  imp( 
cars,  another  in  which  he  reviews  the  latest  rock  and  p 
records. 

Teddi  Gibson,  27,  joined  The  Press  from  Ohio  Wesleyi 
University  where  she  was  named  outstanding  worn 
journalist  in  her  class.  She  reports  on  home  decorating  ai 
home  furnishing  trends,  has  won  state  and  nation 
awards. 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  not  only  a  newspaper  whi 
youth  is  served;  The  Press  also  serves  its  youthful  reada 
Few  newspapers  can  match  the  scope  of  its  public  servi 
programs  designed  for  young  people. 
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